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THE PROMISE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


HOWARD W. ODUM 


ECENT issues of Soctat Forces 
R have presented varied discussions 
concerning the reach and promise 

of the social sciences. Some of these have 
been concerned with technical aspects of 
anthropological science, historical in- 
quiry, economic research, sociological 
progress, social work, biological founda- 
tions, political behavior and training for 
public service. Others have dealt with 
more practical phases of social research, 
community organization, Courses in Citi- 
zenship, labor problems, race adjustment, 
regional and sectional tendencies. In the 
library and workshop and guides to read- 
ing, we have presented dynamic discus- 
sions of the new literature in the field of 
the social sciences with frequent inter- 
pretations of the place of general literature 
and biography in the whole social process. 
The editorial notes have sought to make 
preliminary inquiries and to challenge the 
social sciences to bridge the distance 
between the social technician and scholar, 
on the one hand, and society and the com- 
mon man, on the other. It has been 
suggested that such a goal might be ap- 
proached by means of scientific inquiries 
into social values, social prepotency, and 
social development, and through the 
effective utilization of the social sciences 
in the working out of human problems, 
in some such way as the physical sciences 
have been made effective in material 


progress. Finally Soctat Forcss has pre- 
sented studies in the life, work, and 
methods of master students and teachers 
through which the scope, progress and 
difficulties of the social sciences may be 
observed. 


MEASURES OF PROGRESS 


In the present notes we shall undertake 
the very pleasant task of examining some 
of the important factors which appear 
in the study of a baker’s dozen Masters of 
Social Science.' The first question which 
arises is that of the relative progress which 
has been made in the last fifty years, the 
approximate span of professional work 
encompassed by these ‘‘masters.’’ Prog- 
ress there has been; but of what sort? 
and how much? what is the present rate 
or tendency? what are the obstacles and 
dangers? Measured by the observations 
drawn from these biographies, were we 
justified in closing our last editorial notes 
with the complaint that ‘“‘the social 
scientist and social technician all too fre- 
quently cannot agree on terms of co- 
operative research of work, or else they 
proceed, each oblivious of the other's 


1It will be understood that in these notes are 
only preliminary comments to be elaborated in the 
forthcoming volume, Masters of Social Science, An 
Approach to the Study of the Social Sciences Through a 
Neglected Field of Biography, to be published by Henry 


Holt and Company. 
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data and importance in the whole scheme 
of human development?”’ 

In his essay on William Archibald Dun- 
ning, presented in this number of Soctat 
Forces, Professor Merriam says, ‘“‘It is 
difficult to realize that prior to 1880 there 
had been no systematic organization in 
research in the United States either in the 
field of history or of government.’’ Since 
that time there has been a great deal of 
progress capable of being measured in 
objective terms. A little more than a 
decade before the professional careers of 
any of these ‘‘masters’’ began there was 
organized the American Social Science 
Association with an official organ The 
Journal of Social Science. Since then nu- 
merous social science organizations have 
been founded and various journals have 
been established successfully in the several 
disciplines. The American Historical As- 
sociation was the pioneer in 1884, fol- 
lowed by the American Economics Asso- 
ciation in 1885, the American Political 
Science Association in 1904, the American 
Sociological Society in 1905, followed 
later by the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, with many minor branches sup- 
porting specialized organizations, com- 
mittees and meetings. Likewise many 
institutes and societies for study, research 
and the promotion of the social sciences 
have grown up and the number and quality 
of scientific journals in the whole field 
reflect considerable credit upon the Social 
Sciences themselves. There is therefore 
promise of ample forces for the prosecu- 
tion of social study and social work. 

General progress is reflected further, not 
only in the organizations and agencies 
with their media for publication, but in 
the very large number and wide range of 
articles and books being published. A 
study of the book review departments of 
a dozen social science periodicals reveals 


hundreds of contributions of great variety 
and of scientific value, while abstracting 
the articles in these same periodicals has 
come to be a task of great magnitude and 
importance. In the more important 
quarterly, monthly, and weekly periodi- 
cals of America there have appeared 
during the last year an additional large 
quota of articles and discussions dealing 
with the problems of human social rela- 
tionships. Likewise in the field of fic- 
tion, with social criticism a new emphasis, 
biography, and general social problems 
and interpretation, each year sees the 
publication of the largest number of 
volumes in any classification of books 
published. 

A particularly important indication 
of progress is found in the number and 
range of the newer text books dealing with 
the several phases of social science. In 
number, in method, and in content the 
new books give great promise not only 
of effectiveness in college teaching and 
research but in extending instruction to 
increasingly larger numbers of the adult 
population, and in paving the way for 
still better technique in text book writing. 
Particular phases of the text book situa- 
tion are reflected in the large number of 
new series of social science text books now 
being announced by the publishers. One 
result of such increased interest and activ- 
ity in creative scholarship is the develop- 
ment of more “‘specialisms’’ and intensive 
scientific study of special aspects of the 
several social sciences. Another result is 
the trend toward the breaking down of 
artificial partitions and coérdinating the 
social sciences in order to produce in the 
aggregate, social science capable of direct- 
ing social progress and working out effec- 
tively more of the human relationships. 
This latter tendency seems to be one of 
the most hopeful measures of progress if 
evolved through the first tendency to 
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produce scientific material of permanence 
“deep rooted’’ in the backgrounds of 
human relationships. 


There are of course grave dangers in the 
too rapid evolution of the social sciences 
after either fashion. Some of the ‘‘mas- 
ters,’’ as for instance Burgess, question 
the present tendency. As Professor Shep- 
herd writes of him, ‘“The tendencies that 
appear to accompany in recent years the 
evolution of the fields of study, more or 
less related and yet more or less distinct, 
which have been grouped under the 
general designation of ‘social science,’ 
Burgess regards with a measure of mis- 
trust. They reveal at times, he believes, 
a disposition to convert an intrinsic in- 
terest in fundamental principles into a 
zest for manifestations of easy inexactness 
in thought and expression. Rather than 
producing actual sciences that require 
precise knowledge, sound reasoning and 
correct definition for their understanding 
and elucidation, their development would 
seem to indicate the presence of a bent 
for gathering multiplicities of detail and 
the absence of a zeal for coherent organiza- 
tion and logical formulation. Too much 
is being assembled in the shape of things 
of transience which float about on a read- 
ily perceptible surface, and too little of 
the things of permanence which lie deep 
rooted beneath. Instead of displaying a 
vital concern for ascertaining the really 
basic relations of man to the state and to 
society, ‘sciences of opinion’ would 
appear to be the outcome—not categories 
of consecutive thought derived from ac- 
curacy of information. Quantitatively, 
their output may be impressive; qualita- 
tively, they are apt to exhibit the ear- 
marks of a pseudo-science animated by 
mental and often sentimental emotion- 
alism. The net result thus would be the 
fostering of a cult of generalities in loose 


and impulsive utterance, of an acreage of 
pages, of the unlimited expanse of 
speech.” 


This present consciousness of the needs 
and limitations of the social sciences is 
itself one of the most dynamic forms of 
progress. It will scarcely be doubted 
that there is almost universal recognition 
of the epochal opportunity and need for 
the social sciences in this era. Democ- 
racy, the institutions, learning, social 
progress depend upon the capacity of the 
race to develop and utilize the social 
sciences as they have the physical sciences. 
Engineers and physical scientists no less 
than special scientists proclaim this need. 
Involved, too, is the larger development 
and utilization of the physical sciences 
in the service cf human progress. But 
there is also widespread dissatisfaction 
on the part of leading students and teach- 
ers with the definite indications of progress 
being made. There is therefore a general 
self-examination process getting under- 
way, accompanied, fortunately, by very 
definite means and methods of producing 
results. Thus, turning back again to our 
Masters of Social Science, we find some such 
critical stage today as they found fifty 
years ago when they ushered in a new era. 
To examine, therefore, some of the factors 
which entered into their effective work, 
will be of great value and interest to those 
who must contribute to the right evolu- 
tion of the present situation. 


Among the important factors which are 
to be considered in this and subsequent 
notes are the following: The large in- 
fluence of European and especially Ger- 
man scholarship; the very broad training 
and wide interests of the ‘‘masters;”’ 
their active participation in the organiza- 
tion and development of the social sci- 
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ences; their general ability and participa- 
tion in editorial tasks and duties; the 
dominance of their personalities; their 
participation in matters of social state- 
craft; the high ideals of craftsmanship 
which they manifested on every hand; 
their uniform devotion to the work in 
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hand and their willingness and enthusiasm 
to ‘pay the price’’ necessary to success. 
These and other phases of their times and 
work will suggest much to the younger 
generation into whose hand the work 
must now pass. 

(Discussion continued) 


IN FORTHCOMING ISSUES 


Soctat Forcss will continue in Volume 
V the publication of special results of 
social research, interpretation, and bi- 
ography, with a number of new important 
features. Other ‘‘Masters of Social 


Science’’ will include European scholars 
and teachers. Another interesting and 
instructive series will be the very short 
sketches of a number of presidents of 


The National Conference of Social Work 
covering more than a half century of its 
activity. The first of the small group of 
southern portraits will be that of the 
“Home Town."’ A scholar from the 
western coast writes us that North Carolina 
background studies of the South ‘‘not only 
have tremendous importance from a prac- 
tical standpoint, in preparing a scientific 
foundation for the solution of pressing 
social problems, but they will have a 
permanent value for students of cultural 
history.’ Some of these which may not 
appear in book form will be published 
from time to time in Soctat Forcss. 





The studies include, in addition to the 
Negro background studies of which there 
are several, stories of social waste, of 
mountain folk, of the representative life 
of the white folk throughout the South, 
with some general studies of folk values 
and folk sociology. Other special articles 
to be published include those dealing with 
poverty and social ills, occupational 
attitudes of college men, rural and city 
newspapers, public behavior, prejudices 
of native and foreign born, federal aid to 
education, economics and the censorship, 
and social progress, American 
families, methods in statistics and social 
research, the teaching of urban sociology, 
mental tests, group response, crime and 
punishment, and many others. An un- 
usually excellent list of book review 
manuscripts await publication and Socta 
Forces is particularly interested to serve 
as a good guide for the study of the best 
books and periodical literature. 


law 
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MASTERS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE: WILLIAM ARCHIBALD 
DUNNING 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


T IS difficult to realize that prior to 
1880 there had been no systematic 
organization of research in the 

United States either in the field of his- 
tory or of government. Men of the type 
of Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton, Madison, 
Lieber, Calhoun, had given profound 
thought to problems of state, both theo- 
retical and practical, but the orderly in- 
vestment of these subjects had not been 
undertaken. History had of course been 
a subject of college instruction, and the 
other social studies had been casually 
treated in connection with the study of 
ethics or moral philosophy, but in the 
main the outstanding fact was the neglect 
of these important subjects. Only after a 
hundred years of the Republic’s life had 
passed, did systematic political inquiry 
begin. 

In fact during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century the study of politics re- 
ceived a great impetus in many parts of 
the world. The speculative philosophy 
of the Germans and the Austinian juris- 
prudence of the English were on the de- 
cline, and reforms of research in history, 
geography, anthropology, comparative 
government, and law were springing up 
everywhere. Maine, Spencer, Bagehot, 
Post, Kohler, Roscher and Ihering were 
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organizing methods of approach to eco- 
nomic and political phenomena that were 
destined to alter radically the whole 
trend of political inquiry. In Germany 
especially there was feverish activity in 
almost every phase of the social sciences. 
In France the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politi- 
ques was established after the Franco- 
Prussian War. In Italy Lombroso 
founded the School of Criminal Law and 
Criminology at Rome. In England Ox- 
ford and Cambridge began to turn slowly 
toward the social sciences and eventually 
the London School of Economics and 
Politics was founded. Outside the Uni- 
versities men like Booth began to make 
significant undertakings in the social 
fields. 

In the United States a new era began in 
governmental research with the establish- 
ment of Johns Hopkins University and 
of the Columbia School of Political 
Science. These were the pioneers in the 
study of government. Other centers of 
research were established elsewhere and 
social inquiry was enthusiastically pushed 
forward by considerable groups of eager 
students. 

In the Columbia School of Political 
Science: there was assembled a notable 
group of students of government and 
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society including Burgess, Giddings, 
Clark, Seligman, Monro-Smith, Mayo 
Smith, Robinson, Osgood. These men 
were among the leading spirits who de- 
veloped scientific inquiry in the social 
field. No group has done more to em- 
phasize the importance and necessity of 
close study and analysis of political phe- 
nomena than did this early set of enthu- 
siasts who pioneered the way. 

Among these, first as a student and 
later as a teacher, none was more widely 
influential than Mr. Dunning, whose 
combined services as teacher, investigator, 
and editor gave to him a position of very 
great influence to his institution and to 
the community. Professor Dunning was 
born in 1857 in Plainfield, New Jersey. 
He owed much to his father, a man of keen 
intellectual and artistic interests, deeply 
concerned with the welfare of his family. 
The elder Dunning was a carriage manu- 
facturer on one side, but on the other side 
he was a critic of art and himself painted 
many pictures. An evidence of the un- 
flagging interest of Professor Dunning’s 
father in cultural matters is shown by the 
fact that at the age of seventy-eight he 
took up the study of Greek. It was from 
this unusual background of interest in 
business, art and education that Professor 
Dunning emerged. 

The physical and mental energy of Pro- 
fessor Dunning was evident from the ear- 
liest periods of his life. Hewas enthusias- 
tically devoted to baseball, skating and 
swimming, and combining scholarship 
with athletics at a very early age, knew 
almost every one’s record on almost every- 
thing. At the same time he was captur- 
ing most of the prizes offered in high 
school and college. The dream of his 
boyhood and youth was that of becoming 
a newspaper reporter, and if Fortune had 
been more or less favorable, depending 
upon one’s point of view, he might have 


become a great writer of editorials, or 
some towering figure in the journalistic 
world. A very practical turn was given 
to Dr. Dunning’s early activities owing 
to the fact that the money set aside for 
his college education was lost in a financial 
crash at'the end of his Freshman year. 
This made it necessary for the young 
student to make his own way, which he 
proceeded to do with such enthusiasm 
and vigor that by the end of his course 
he was financially ahead of the point 
where he started. Perhaps these early 
activities prevented him from ever devot- 
ing himself exclusively to the gods of 
pure political theory. There was always 
through his life a certain reluctance to 
throw his entire weight upon the side of 
political philosophy. 

Dunning was a student at Dartmouth, 
but left because of an escapade for which 
someone else was responsible, but which 
he refused to explain. He received the 
degree of bachelor or arts from Columbia 
University in 1881; the’ master’s degree 
from the same institution in 1884, and the 
doctorate in 1885. In Germany he had 
studied under the renowned Treitschke at 
Berlin. In Columbia he was successively 
a fellow, lecturer, instructor, adjunct 
professor and professor. From 1913 to 
1922 he occupied the Francis Lieber pro- 
fessorship of history and political phil- 
osophy, a chair founded in honor of the 
first great teacher of politics in Columbia. 
The degree of doctor of laws was conferred 
upon him in 1904, and doctor of letters in 
1916 by Dartmouth College. 

Professor Dunning’s work in the related 
fields of history and government was 
recognized by his long membership on the 
Council of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, and by his election to the Pres- 
idency of the Association in 1913. He 
was also one of the most valued advisors 
of the American Political Science Associa- 
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tion from its earliest days, and was elected 
president in 1921. His untimely death 
prevented the delivery of his Presidential 
address in December, 1922. 

My own relations with him were very 
intimate, since my major subject in Col- 
umbia was political philosophy. My 
doctoral dissertation was prepared under 
his supervision (and that of Professor 
Gierke in Berlin). He conducted a special 
research course in political philosophy 
for my benefit, and during his sabbatical 
year, I gave his courses in general and in 
American political theory. It was also 
my privilege to come in contact with him 
on many occasions after the completion of 
my study at Columbia in 1900. 

My first sharp impression of Professor 
Dunning was obtained in his Seminar on 
Political Philosophy. He was assigning 
topics for the semester, and in reply to my 
statement that I could read German, he 
turned over to me the six ponderous 
volumes of Ludwig von Holler’s Restaura- 
tion der Staatswissenschaft. In his keen 
eyes there was a humorous challenge 
which we both understood. Before the 
year was over, I had learned more German 
and much von Holler. 

Dunning was an interesting and impres- 
sive personality. His sharp blue eye, his 
ruddy beard, his bald dome, were the ex- 
ternals of a man with high intellectual 
power and great social charm. Perhaps 
his most striking characteristics were his 
delightful wit and his remarkable power 
of penetration and characterization. Both 
his humor and his logic were likely to be 
disconcerting to the unwary, or the wary 
too, for that matter. It is notable, how- 
ever, that he was never unkindly or con- 
temptuous or sarcastic, but was none the 
less effectively critical. He was quick to 
detect superficiality, limping logic, or 
confused expression, and his own rare 


power of statement made it possible for 
him to indicate significant lines of ad- 
vance. He was clear and suggestive as a 
lecturer, but was at his best in smaller 
seminar groups where his abilities could 
have full play, unrestricted by the more 
formal requirements of the lecture. 

Dunning had in high degree the vital 
quality of esprit, an intellectual enthusiasm 
and grace that radiated from him uncon- 
sciously, whether in class-room, seminar, 
or among his colleagues. In the central 
offices of the School of Political Science, 
or when he and Professor Morse Stephens 
came together at the annual Association 
meeting, with others of their cronies, 
there were always notable passages of 
intellectual arms. If Burgess had all the 
dignity and dogmatism of the Dean, if 
Seligman had vast wealth of sophistica- 
tion and erudition, if Osgood had pre- 
ternatural industry, or Giddings the will 
to shock, Professor Dunning had a unique 
quality of princely fellowship and Shakes- 
perian wit. 

When I last saw Professor Dunning, a 
few weeks before his death in 1922, his 
mind was as clear as ever and more than 
that his gay spirit rallied as jauntily as 
ever. Like a tired soldier, he came into 
action, but in a few moments he fell back 
exhausted, and I came away with an un- 
fading picture of the great towers of his 
mind still standing amid the physical 
ruins. 

The concluding chapter and especially 
the final paragraph of his History of Politi- 
cal Theories, gives evidence of weariness 
and pessimism. Especially the sentence: 
‘In twenty-three centuries the movement 
of thought has but swung full circle. 
Such is the general lesson of the history of 
political theory."" He once said to me 
that he had written this when very much 
discouraged, and sometimes was sorrv that 








he had. Yet these paragraphs were not 
whilly uncharacteristic, for he often 
talked in the same vein of weariness. Mr. 
Coudert of New York believes that this 
really represented fairly his general 
philosophy. 

Professor Dunning seemed to have two 
aversions, one to contact with political 
affairs, and the other to the development 
of systematic or dogmatic political phil- 
osophy. Even the campaign of Seth Low 
for major in 1897, which drew many of 
the academic group into the struggle, did 
not move him. It was on this occasion 
that I made my first political speech—a 
cart tail speech—on the East Side, under 
the general direction of James Harvey 
Robinson, then a militant reformer. 

Nor would he be drawn into a positive 
theory of the state. He always main- 
tained that he was an objective chronicler, 
and not a dogmatic philosopher. On one 
occasion I suggested that by going 
through his writing and observing care- 
fully his analyses and measuring emphasis 
and ommission, it was possible to dis- 
cover his basic political ideas. For a 


moment he seemed a little startled, but 


would doubtless have been able to find 
discrepancies in my proposed synthetic 
philosophy. Yet it is indeed possible 
to cull from his scattered volumes a frag- 
mentary philosophy of politics, observing 
his treatment of many significant doc- 
trines, rejected and approved, emphatically 
or mildly. 

This unwillingness to dogmatize has of 
course always been the despair of those 
who believe that historical writing con- 
sists in free interpretation of events for 
purposes of such local application as the 
writer regards as appropriate. Dunning 
considered his own method as a departure 
from personal opinion and an approach to 
objectivity. His ‘‘dominant reveric’’ was 
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that of a purely impersonal and objective 
attitude. 

Dunning was a liberal and painstaking 
critic, but he was not wont to coddle his 
students along. Given a topic, the stu- 
dent was to find his own bibliography, 
outline and execute his research, organize 
and embody it in literary form. Then 
began the formidable critique by the pro- 
fessor. The better the work, the more 
searching his analysis of sources, ideas and 
style, and the poorer it was the less he 
heeded it. He proceeded apparently on 
the principle that ‘‘Whom the Lord loveth, 
he chasteneth.’’ Among his favorite de- 
vices were that of challenging the con- 
clusion and of forcing the recapitulation of 
the case. Another was that of setting up 
a somewhat similar problem, similar yet a 
little different, from the one immediately 
under discussion. Always he made very 
free use of the blue pencil, cutting here and 
slashing there with ironical comment and 
constructive criticism freely intermingled. 

An outstanding feature of Professor 
Dunning’s work was his ability to interest 
students in research, and his great help- 
fulness to men under his guidance. In the 
one hundred volumes of the Columbia 
University series in History, Economics 
and Public Law published during his day 
are many acknowledgements of his aid, 
and cordial tributes to his fine helpfulness. 
Two volumes were written as tributes to 
him by his students, one edited by Profes- 
sor Garner in 1914, Studies in Southern 
History and Politics Cwith fifteen col- 
laborators), and one by Merriam, Barnes, 
and others (1923) on Political Theories, 
Recent Times. Both of these were labors 
of love on the part of grateful students. 
They stand as a striking recognition of the 
personal attachment of a group of men 
with widely ranging scholarly interests 
to an inspiring teacher. Ido not know of 
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any higher testimonial to him than this, 
nor any finer type of monument that could 
be raised to an eminent instructor. 

As a lecturer Dr. Dunning was interest- 
ing and suggestive. He did not present 
the commanding and impressive appear- 
ance of Gierke or Burgess, nor did he 
develop the fervor and enthusiasm of 
Kohler or Harnack, nor the sharp chal- 
lenge of Giddings. His lectures were 
full of acute characterizations and of dry 
wit; they were well organized and were 
developed steadily and effectively, like 
the calm unrolling of a scroll. He did 
not undertake anything in the nature of a 
quiz, nor was there much interruption or 
discussion in his lectures. This was 
reserved for the seminars. As in the case 
of other instructors, he was somewhat at 
a loss how to proceed with his lectures 
after the publication of his manuscript, 
and told me at one time that he was sorry 
he had published anything. 

The list of Professor Dunning’s writings 
is an extended one, and includes his doc- 
toral dissertation on The Constitution of 
the United States in Civil War and Recon- 
struction, (1885); Essays on the Civil War and 
Reconstruction, (1898); Reconstruction, Politi- 
cal and Economic, (1907); The British Em- 
pire and the United States,(1914). The first 
three of these volumes in the field of 
American history centered around the 
Reconstruction period, in which he was 
deeply interested, and constituted a signi- 
ficant contribution to our knowledge of 
this field. They were enlarged by various 
monographic studies of his students, 
many of whom were represented in the 
memorial volume on Southern History and 
Politics. These studies presented the 
period of the Reconstruction in a wholly 
different light from that in which it had 
commonly been viewed and it may be said 
that no one did more than Dunning to 


rewrite the history of the generation fol- 
lowing the Civil War. His survey of 
Anglo-American relations, while the re- 
sult of a less careful study, was an ad- 
mirable analysis of a field which in the 
years immediately following the publica- 
tion of this volume became a subject of 
profound interest to the world. 

His most significant contribution to 
political science was his history of politi- 
cal theory, published in three volumes, 
1909-20. This was begun by the History 
of Political Theories, Ancient and Mediaeval, 
1902, followed by From Luther to Montes- 
quieu, 1905, and concluded by From Rous- 
seau to Spencer, 1920. These volumes dealt 
with the development of systematic politi- 
cal thought, in its various typical forms, 
from the classical period to modern times. 
The general scope of his plan is best stated 
in the introduction to his first volume. 
Here he definitely excluded the whole 
mass of primitive political theory on the 
ground that our knowledge of it is as 
vague as it is vast. He limited the scope 
of the work to the philosophy of the Euro- 
pean Aryan peoples. He indicated the 
relation of political philosophy to ethical 
and juristic concepts and also to the gen- 
eral history of ideas. Nor was he un- 
mindful of the relation between political 
philosophy and the current of institutional 
development. ‘““The history of political 
theory is to be kept always in touch with 
the history of political fact; and, with 
this purpose in view, it will be indispens- 
ible at times to depart entirely from the 
field of literature and to derive a notion 
of theory from an immediate interpreta- 
tion of institutions.’ These limitations 
have been and may be seriously ques- 
tioned, but they define quite clearly the 
scope of the undertaking and leave no 
doubt as to the author's general concep- 
tion of his field. 
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He brought his history to a close with 
the year 1880, not because that was a 
logical stopping point, but because: ‘The 
distinctive purpose served by the chosen 
date is to bring history to an end while 
it is still history, and thus save the author 
from the temptation to deal with ideas 
that can not, in the nature of things, be 
seen yet in their true perspective.” This 
is again an illustration of his effort to be 
strictly objective in method and attitude. 

These lucid and scholarly accounts of 
the development of systematic political 
thinking superseded the earlier Histoire 
de les Sciences Politiques of Janet, and Blunt- 
schli’s Geschichte der meueren Staatswis- 
senchaften. There are of course various 
monogrtaphic discussions of various fields 
and phases of political theory, and doubt- 
less will be many more, much more de- 
tailed and minute in nature, but none thus 
far covered the field so completely. 

Professor Dunning’s writings have 
sometimes been criticised as lacking ade- 
quate reference to or appreciation of the 
economic, social or political background 
of theory, but in reality an examination 
of his works, or familiarity with his 
methods, does not justify this conclusion. 
He was to be sure primarily interested in 
the development of systematic types of 
political thinking, but only in relation 
to the environment from which they 
sprung. He repeatedly emphasized in 
the strongest terms the fundamental im- 
portance of considering particular types 
of theory as reflections of their time, and 
the danger of looking upon them as purely 
logical formulas, devoid of interpretative 
significance. Both his general historical 
training and interests and his theory of 
theories made it impossible for him to 
ignore the background of speculation. 
Indeed, it would not be inaccurate to say 
that he himself regarded this all-round 
view as one of his fundamentals. 


Professor Dunning was unusually - suc- 
cessful in three fields, that of the teacher, 
the editor, and the scholar. In all of 
them his usefulness was very large. He 
was editor of the Political Science Quarterly 
for a period of ten years extending from 
1894 to 1903. During this period the 
Quarterly shows the effect of his careful 
and painstaking scrutiny, and his admir- 
able powers of discriminatory judgment. 
In selection, rejection and revision of 
material, his fine taste was highly bene- 
ficial to the readers of this very useful 
journal, and the indirect value of this 
service is difficult to evaluate properly, 
but it is as substantial and important for 
the profession, as it is arduous and time 
consuming for the editor. Few outside 
the narrow circle of editors realize the 
severity of the labor involved in shaping 
the policy and supervising the executive 
detail of a scientific journal. Equally few 
are those who appreciate the wide-reach- 
ing influence of such efforts in moulding 
standards of professional excellence. 

In composition he was very deliberate, 
choosing his way with extreme caution 
and only after long consideration of all 
sides of the situation. He wrote very 
slowly, sometimes only a paragraph or so 
a day, but this was set down in a very fine 
hand and very little was changed there- 
after. From the vigor and precision of his 
ordinary conversation, as well as his cor- 
respondence, one might have expected a 
more fluent pen and more extended pro- 
duction, but Professor Dunning was 
highly critical of his own work, and 
wished nothing to have his personal 
imprimatur which had not been fully and 
satisfactorily tested. This inhibited him 
from the development of more exteaded 
studies and in a measure from challenging 
comment even, in sharp contrast to his 
conversational advertures where he was 
genuinely free. However, this quality 
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was in no sense timidity, but rather that 
of severe self-criticism, making him in- 
sistent upon high standards of accomplish- 
ment, both in substance and in form. He 
was supremely anxious in all his work to 
remain detached in interest and objective 
in method. He seemed to fear nothing 
so much as to be considered prejudiced, 
unbalanced, immature in judgment, reck- 
less in conclusion. This attitude reflected 
his conception of true scholarship, and 
he held to it faithfully throughout his 
academic career. 

There is to be sure wide difference of 
opinion upon this position, and many 
there are who hold that real objectivity 
is impossible and hence that the scholar 
may properly give his own personal inter- 
pretation of human experience as he sees 
it. This, it is believed, gives life and 
color to scholarly work, and enables its 
influence to be felt in a pragmatic world 
where after all, it may be said, truth is 
relative to specific situations. 

This diversity of attitude turns, how- 
ever, not merely upon difference in con- 
ceptions of scholarship, but also upon 
differences in task and temperament. One 
type of man prefers a degree of isolation 
from current world events and another 
is interested in mingling with the stream. 
Without question, Professor Dunning 
belonged to the group that does not 
rejoice in struggle with the rush of affairs, 
but prefers retirement and observation. 
In this respect Dunning and Laski are 
quite different types, both by temperament 
and by training. In the broader view of 
human values, both the demand for gross 
results useful for the present day, and the 
objectivity that witholds itself from 
participation in particular strife must 
suffice their purpose. And it may be 
added that in all probability neither will 
ever understand the other. 

Quite another side of Professor Dun- 


ning’s life was the social, and this cen- 
tered around the Century Club. This 
was his social headquarters, and he was 
chairman of the house committee for a 
number of years, usually to be found in 
his accustomed corner. Not blessed with 
children, he adopted the Club and became 
one of its leading spirits during one of its 
most interesting periods. Here the genial 
philosopher was at home, perhaps more 
than with students or political practi- 
tioners, and here his ready wit and affable 
manner were met and appreciated by the 
brilliant group that gathered around this 
noted center, where literati and savants 
were wont to gather at their ease, and 
view the world from high Olympus. 

Any attempt to appraise Dunning’s 
work is fraught with great peril. First 
of all the writer is one of his pupils, and 
therefore not wholly impartial. And 
after all where are the standards by which 
men shall be tried? Is the test what the 
scholar himself produces; or what he trains 
or inspires others to produce; or the ad- 
vice and counsel he may contribute to his 
colleagues; or is it perhaps the radiance 
of a shining personality in the field of 
arts, letters or science that give out light 
and inspiration? In truth some men have 
been eminent in particular achievements 
and some have been preéminent in the net 
result—the final total. 

But by any test, Professor Dunning was 
one of the notable members of the com- 
munity of scholars in America during his 
generation. His specific accomplishments 
in history and government were notable, 
his influence as a teacher multiplied him a 
hundred-fold; as a counseller he aided 
many of his academic associates in ways 
that will never be known; as an editor he 
helped to raise the standards of judgment 
and taste; as a personality he inspired 
enthusiasm for high ideals of scholarship 
and scientific advance. Are not these 
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achievements an ample crown for any life? 
And do they not entitle their bearer to a 
place among the great masters of his time? 

All things considered, it seems to me 
that the finest quality in Dunning was his 
power to arouse in students sustained 
enthusiasm for research, and for high 
standards of investigation and expression. 
His specific contribution to our stock of 
knowledge was considerable, but his own 
effectiveness was multiplied by the 
number of those who were interested by 
him, and who became independent tillers 
of the soil. All that the personal efforts 
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of any one individual can add to the 
world’s wisdom is very small, unless he is 
able to interest others to carry on the work 
in directions and to consequences which he 
could not forsee. 

In evaluating a series of masters is not 
this the greatest work of the magister? 
Not merely to hand on the torch of tradi- 
tional knowledge, not alone the specific 
contribution to science, but to kindle in 
many minds the divine spark of enthu- 
siasm for research without which the 
great intellectual adventure of mankind 
would close. 
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INTRODUCTION 


teacher,—these have been the 

more important functions of Céles- 
tin Charles Alfred Bouglé, Professor of 
the History of Social Economy at the 
Sorbonne and Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. A dozen French periodicals de- 
voted to social sciences, philosophy and 
education have published his articles. 
Educational, political and economic 
leagues and associations have demanded 
his presence at their meetings as a speaker. 
Audiences of laboring men at Toulouse, 
theological students at Montauban, suffra- 
gists at Lille, teachers at Paris, pupils at 
Montpellier and students of philosophy at 
Bucharest have testified to his popularity 
as a lecturer. Yet, as a teacher he has 
done his most significant work, first, last 
and always imparting his sociological 
theories, whether in the academic hall, 


A teria lecturer, writer, editor, 


1A discussion of Bouglé’s applications of social 
theory will be presented in a later paper. 









the public rostrum or the military canton- 
ment. At the age of fifty-six, he now 
occupies an enviable position commanding 
through his pupils, his writings and his 
varied activities, an influence on sociolog- 
ical thought in France which makes him 
one of the leaders in that country. What 
is the underlying reason for this appeal? 
How does he make himself intelligible 
to such a variety of auditors and readers? 
By what fundamental principle does he 
apply his sociology to every sphere of life? 
These are the problems which render the 
study of Bougilé so fascinating and his 
point of view so suggestive. 


WHAT IS SOCIOLOGY? 


Bouglé answers this question for us in 
two ways. First in a bibliography of 
sociology published for French readers, 
in collaboration with Déat, he outlines 
the divisions of the subject and the studies 
related to it. Second, he has written a 
book called Quw'est-ce la Sociologie?, the 
first essay in which defines his point of 
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view more particularly. Le Guide de 
l'étudiant en Sociologie presents the sub- 
ject under five divisions as follows: I. 
General Sociology, including the object 
and method of sociology, the connection 
of sociology with history, social sciences 
and psychology, social origins and the 
history of sociology. Il. Domestic and 
Political Sociology, comprising the study 
of the family, nation and state, and the 
organization of international contacts 
between nations. III. Sociology of Law 
and Morals, with special reference to 
moral regulations and theories, law and 
sanctions. IV. The Sociology of Reli- 
gion. V. Economic Sociology which in- 
cludes problems of method, forms and 
régimes of production, problems of distri- 
bution and the history of economic and 
social doctrines. In addition to this 
general bibliography, Bouglé inserts nu- 
merous special bibliographies throughout 
his books. Since these are not restricted 
to works in the French language but 
include contributions of English, German 
and American authors, they serve to enrich 
the conception of sociology as Bouglé 
sees it, in the mind of the reader, and also 
to reveal the depth and scope of his 
_ scholarship. 

“Sociology,” says Bouglé, ‘‘is the sci- 
ence of social forms, their causes and 
results’’ (Les Idées égalitaires, p. 19).2 A 
social form in this sense is a group char- 
acterized by a common thought, proving 
its reality by modifiying the individuals 
which compose it. This psychological 
influence of the group on the individual is 
one field of sociological study. The 
group influence varies in accordance with 
external characteristics such as number, 
time, homogeneity, heterogeneity, in- 


*In addition to the quotations used in this paper, 
Bouglé’s ideas are reproduced as far as possible in 
his own characteristic phraseology. 


clusiveness and organization. A second 
field of study is the classification of social 
forms, their relations and influence on ac- 
tivities. Economic, legal, moral, religi- 
ous and esthetic phenomena cause their 
function to vary. ‘‘Sociology does not 
undertake to show the reason of all his- 
toric phenomena but only wishes to bring 
to light how social forms modify them”’ 
(Qu est-ce laeSla Sociologie?, p.22). Athird 
field of study is that of the causes and 
results of social forms. As for the origin 
of society, it is best to take that for 
granted and not attempt to explain it, 
but show what forces modify its forms. 
These are the familiar factors, geographic, 
climatic and psychological. Material 
needs are factors too, but beware of the 
materialistic philosophy of history. In- 
stead of creating social forms, methods of 
production presuppose them. Technical 
transformations presuppose a develop- 
ment of science which itself depends on 
social forms. Ideas, especially those of 
legal system in vogue, as well as material 
interests influence them. Other factors 
in the realm of ideas which may influence 
the forms are moral, religious and esthetic. 
There is an interaction here, for habits, 
feelings and thoughts vary with the type 
of society. A particular reaction follows 
a particular form of association. But 
the individual, however much he seems 
to be imprisoned within any particular 
group, and to whatever extent he bears 
its characteristic mark, is liberated by the 
multiplicity of the social groups of which 
he may be a member. Bouglé’s formula 
runs as follows: ‘““The increasing number 
of the societies in which an individual 
participates frees him relatively from each 
of them’’ (ibid. p. 17). 

There is a very obvious absence in this 
system of any psychological basis such 
as the principle of imitation or conscious- 
ness of kind or indeed of any mental attrib- 
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ute which would focus the attention upon 
the individual. Bouglé anticipates in- 
quiry on this point, and thus explains the 
relation of sociology and psychology. 
Sociology, he says, does not exclude psy- 
chology. It studies the effect of social 
forms on mental states and how it stimu- 
lates combinations of ideas or reactions 
of feeling. But it still remains for us to 
discover the motive of these reactions in 
the exterior phenomena, which means 
that we must pass on from ourselves to 
historical phenomena in general (ébid., 
p- 160-161). Thus Bouglé emphasizes 
the psychological influence of the group 
on the individual at the same time neglect- 
ing or ignoring the complementary influ- 
ence of native and individual mental traits 
on the group. Further reference will be 
made to this point. 

So brief a summary will scarcely suffice 
to place before us the full content of 
Bouglé’s theories but it serves to indicate 
his point of view and to introduce the 
special studies in which his theories are 
expanded. 


BOUGLE’S WRITINGS 


Bougle’s writings fall naturally into 
three groups, (1) a number of addresses 
and pamphlets inspired by the Great 
War, (2) studies devoted to special writers 
on social sciences including an edition of 
the works of Proudhon, (3) special works 
on sociological theory. 

The war studies comprise some eight or 
nine pamphlets and essays the titles of 
which reveal their special character. 
They evidently grew out of Bouglé’s war 
service which was of three kinds. He was 
corporal in the ambulance service, a lec- 
turer in the cantonments and educational 
centers and a writer in what might be 
called the publicity service connected the 
special committee “‘L’Effort de la France 
et ses Allies."’ In the last capacity he 


wrote two of the pamphlets mentioned 
above, one on Germany's peace strategy and 
the other an appreciation of Verhaeren, the 
French poet. This I shall mention later, 
Another interesting bit of work for the 
committee was an open letter circulated 
throughout the rural districts of France, 
preparing the peasant population for the 
coming of the American soldiers and 
urging them to welcome their new allies. 
This letter reached the United States by 
way of an American woman who was 
doing relief work in France and was trans- 
lated and reprinted in the ‘‘Outlook’’ of 
June 26, 1918. 

One might expect the attitude of a 
French sociologist on the war to possess 
special significance. For the purpose of 
learning his general view, the essay on the 
causes of the war has been selected. This 
particular pamphlet is really a summary of 
a series of lectures given at the front, on 
the subject of the ‘‘Origins of the War and 
Contemporaneous Germany.’’ Its pur 
pose is avowedly to remind the soldiers 
what they are fighting for and to 
strengthen their resolution. The first 
enthusiasm had worn away and the strug- 
gle seemed interminable. This should be 
mentioned because it seems to have a 
bearing on the academic value of the essay 
in question. The first part of the sum- 
mary is a review of European diplomatic 
correspondence from June 28, 1914, to 
August, 1914. Responsibility is thrown 
on Germany by virtue of her intervention 
in the dispute and her prevention of ar- 
bitration. But even if all the documents 
were destroyed, says Bouglé, the origin of 
the war would be found in the very nature 
of France and Germany, France desiring 
peace, liberty and justice, and Germany 
desiring domination, oppression and wat. 
From this angle as well as from the dip- 
lomatic, Germany is responsible. The 
Kaiser stands in the foreground of the 
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German stage, essentially warlike, a 
believer in divine right. Beside him are 
his assistants and sympathizers in the 
military, industrial and intellectual groups. 
The details of the analysis follow familiar 
lines and may be omitted. Bouglé con- 
cludes by noting that the opinion of the 
German people in general is difficult to 
estimate. He finds the masses char- 
acterized by a ‘personal docility without 
limit and a collective pride without 
parallel’’ (Les Sources de la Guerre, p. 30). 
They may one day be delivered from the 
oppressive system under which they live. 
An essay like this doubtless served the 
immediate purpose for which it was 
intended but as an expression of sociologi- 
cal opinion it does not appear either 
original or particularly impressive. 
Bouglé has contributed to the literature 
of sociology a number of studies devoted 
to special writers on the social sciences. 
Passing over a Latin doctoral dissertation, 
the first of these owes its existence to a 
traveling fellowship in Germany which 
he enjoyed in 1893. He studied in Berlin 
under Moritz Lazarus, Georg Simmel and 
Adolf Wagner, and was moreover directly 
influenced by the work of Rudolf von 
Ihering who had died in 1892. Inasmuch 
as the methodology of the social sciences 
was then of special interest in France, 
Bouglé determined to study this partic- 
ular aspect of German work. Les Sciences 
sociales en Allemagne, les Méthodes actuelles, 
1896, is the result. The four writers just 
mentioned are treated as representative. 
Lazarus in his Das Leben der Seele and in 
various articles published in Die Zeitschrift 
fiir Vilkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft 
responds to the need of a social psychology 
which may aid in solving the problems 
which have arisen in history, individual 
psychology and anthropology. Simmel 
in his Einleitung in die Moral Wissenschaft 
and other writings tries to make clear the 


difficulties in formulating a science of 
morals and indicates the means of solving 
them. Wagner in his Grundlegung des 
politischen Okonomie is striving for a posi- 
tive rather than a speculative approach, 
while von Ihering in his writings on the 
philosophy of law, has traced the transi- 
tion of this science from a speculative to 
an inductive basis. In spite of the efforts 
of certain writers to achieve a more scien- 
tific method, on the whole, Bouglé observes 
among the Germans a strong tendency 
toward the psychological, abstract and 
theoretical but in France a _ tendency 
toward positivism. 

Another study of Simmel appears in a 
collection of essays by various authors, 
La Philosophie Allemande au XIXe Sitcle, 
1912. Here we learn that Simmel, while 
he has formulated a genuine science of 
morals, historical and comparative, is 
primarily interested in the psychological 
aspects of sociology. He stresses the 
analysis of mental interactions as the 
essential nature of sociology and is to be 
classed with Tarde rather than Durkheim. 
He says however, that ‘‘if Simmel were 
more of an objective sociologist he would 
not be such a suggestive moralist’’ (p. 
203). 

The theories of Karl Marx are the sub- 
ject of a most interesting essay ‘‘Marxisme 
et Sociologie’’ which will be discussed 
later. This completes the list of German 
writers. 

Of Frenchmen, Bouglé has been greatly 
interested in Cournot whose theories are 
made the subject of an essay entitled ‘‘Les 
Rapports de l’Histoire et de la Science 
sociale d’aprés Cournot,’’ 1905, (in 
Qu’ est- ce que la Sociologie?). The contro- 
versy as to method between the “‘histori- 
cal historians’’ and the ‘“‘sociological 
historians’’ who discuss the relative rdle 
of the individual and universal in history, 
may be illuminated by Cournot’s theory. 
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The point of the essay seems to be that 
while Cournot emphasizes the element of 
chance in history, the measurement of 
chance would serve to stress the essential 
and permanent. But Cournot’s system em- 
braces more than a philosophy of history. 
It approaches the essential rhythm of 
nature. From such work as that of 
Cournot we may hope for an organiza- 
tion of the social sciences. History may 
become not an explanatory study of reality 
but an abstract knowledge of the general 
relations between facts. 

Gabriel Tarde is discussed in an article 
written for the Revue de Paris, 1905, and 
there described as an_ individualistic 
sociologist. 

So far we have noted on Bouglé’s part, 
a somewhat greater interest in pure social 
theory than in actual projects for social 
reform, if his choice of writers is signifi- 
cant. But the gap is filled by his essays 
on Saint-Simon and Proudhon. Those on 
Saint-Simon appear in his Chez les Prophetes 
Socialistes. 1918, dedicated to Jean Jaures. 
He finds the permanent influence of Saint- 
Simon not only in the vocabulary which 
he supplied, ¢.g., “exploitation of man 
by man”’ and “‘progtess by association,” 
but also in the concepts of class conscious- 
ness and working class self-respect which 
were a preparation for the ideas of the 
Communist Manifesto. A most interesting 
essay in this collection traces the origin 
of the feminist aspect of socialism to the 
followers of Saint-Simon who in the dec- 
ade following 1829, developed distinctive 
ideas regarding the political, economic and 
domestic emancipation of women. 

To Proudhon, Bouglé evidently assigns 
the greatest importance of all the French 
writers on social reform in the earlier 
part of the 19th century. He has made a 
complete edition of Proudhon’s works and 
moreover has analyzed his theories in 
La Sociologie de Proudhon, 1911. It is not 








surprising that a man whose notion of 
sociology places the greater emphasis 
on the group, should find in the contrac- 
tual aspects of Proudhon’s theory a 
genuine sociology. Yet he reminds us 
that Proudhon is popularly regarded as 
the father of anarchy. Bouglé attempts 
to show that these two points of view 
appear side by side in his work and that 
he insists on the value of the social entity 
with the same vehemence that he does 
on the value of personality. We shall 
have occasion to return later to this dual 
conception of human life as an integral 
part of Bouglé’s own theory. 

In 1919, Bouglé wrote a short essay on 
Verhaeren, the French poet. Born in 
Belgium, Verhaeren spent his life in France 
at first an apostle of mysticism but in a 
later phase devoting his talent to the in- 
dustrial aspects of modern French civiliza- 
tion. It is perhaps in his emphasis on 
this particular side of French achievement 
that Bouglé finds a spiritual kinship with 
Verhaeren for Bouglé too, is interested in 
economic association. 

The earliest of Bouglé’s theoretical 
works is Les Idées égalitaires, 1899. Itisa 
study of ideas of equality from the socio- 
logical point of view and apart from related 
moral, economic and scientific problems. 
Sociology being conceived of as a science 
of social forms, the problem resolves itself 
into the question “‘What social forms 
favor the expansion of equality?” 

Ideas of equality are defined as practical 
ideas postulating the value of humanity 
and that of individuality. As such they 
take into account the differences of men 
as well as their resemblances. They 
recognize not the same actual faculties 
but the same rights and they demand not 
uniform but proportional sanctions. Ideas 
like these have appeared in history only 
within western civilization in two periods, 
the Graeco-Roman and the modern. Three 
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explanations have been proposed, the an- 
thropological which refers them to racial 
inheritance; the ideological which traces 
them to the classic, the Cartesian and the 
Christian spirit; and the sociological 
which makes them the result of group in- 
fluence. Setting aside the first and second 
Bouglé accepts the third with the follow- 
ing conclusions: The numerical extension 
of the social group, its density, its mobil- 
ity and capacity for circulation are all 
conducive to equality. The coexistence 
of homogeneity and heterogeneity makes 
for respect of individuality and thus for 
ideas of equality. At this point we pass 
over into Bouglé’s most characteristic 
idea which he calls ‘social complication.” 
Social complication refers to the member- 
ship of an individual in a large number of 
groups at the same time. By placing the 
human personality over against collec- 
tivity, a situation is created highly con- 
ducive to ideas of equality. As the gen- 
eral principle of equality tends to em- 
phasize larger unities so the individual 
is at the same time emancipated. Socie- 
ties which unify at the same time that 
they become more complicated, of which 
the units are assimilated at the same time 
that they are distinguished from one an- 
other and concentrate at the same time 
that they multiply, such socieites open 
the mind to equality. 

It is interesting to notice that in 
Bouglé’s earliest book his entire system 
of sociology is clearly outlined. We 
recognize, for example, several features 
already mentioned in connection with 
Qu'est-ce que la Sociologie? All the later 
works and all the applications to practical 
problems are only elaborations of the 
above scheme. It is by no means origi- 
nal, as I shall try to show later. The 
author, in fact, makes no such claims but 
he has consistently and continuously 
defended the principles which it involves, 
to the present time. 


Perhaps the most imposing of Bouglé’s 
works is La Démocratie devant la Science, 
1909, a critical study of heredity, com- 
petition and differentiation. No doubt 
the book was suggested by the author's 
intensive study of the evolutionary con- 
cept both in the natural and social 
sciences. If one may be permitted to 
rationalize, it looks as if Bouglé had been 
deeply interested in biological analogies 
in society and had made up his mind to 
settle, oace and for always their value as 
social criteria. The immediate inspira- 
tion of the book is the necessity for de- 
fending democracy, attacked on the 
ground of being unscientific or even op- 
posed to science. 

Selecting three fundamental scientific 
conceptions Bouglé associates with them 
three sociological conceptions as follows: 
(1) heredity and the philosophy of races, 
called anthropo-sociology, (2) differenti- 
ation and the organic theory, (3) competi- 
tion and Social-Darwinism. Anthropo- 
sociology is the scientific apology for 
class, caste, aristocracy, bourgeoisie, no- 
tions of race primacy and destiny as deter- 
mined by ethnic quality. After a de- 
tailed summary of the progress and state 
of present opinion on the subject of 
biological heredity, Bouglé concludes 
that there is no justification for any of the 
above notions on the basis of inheritance. 
The rule of class and caste is not founded 
on nature and democracy is not assailed by 
anthropo-sociology. On the positive side 
a definite point is gained. Democracy, 
in breaking down class barriers, takes 
precaution to utilize the natural capacities 
to better social advantage. The value of 
the organic analogy is next examined. 
Are democratic tendencies anti-biological 
because differentiation of organisms brings 
about the disappearance of the liberty and 
equality of their elements? In the first 
place, says Bouglé, differentiation in 
nature is not a measure of perfection and 
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evolution and progress are not necessarily 
synonymous. Differentiation by itself is 
useless, for cells bear resemblances to one 
another, and their coérdination is in- 
creasingly important with specialization 
of function. Solidarity and differentia- 
tion ate complementary. Differentiated 
organisms are not necessarily more vigor- 
ous, productive or plastic. In fact their 
chances of survival are diminished. To 
quote, ‘In vain we demand of science a 
objective criterion of progress, and in 
short, if naturalists wish to construct a 
strictly scientific biology free from all 
human prejudice, all anthropomorphism 
and consequently of all finalism, they 
ought to refrain from judging the creatures 
whose evolution they describe. More- 
over, from a totally mechanistic concep~ 
tion of nature, one cannot derive a defini- 
tion of progress. That which breathes 
upon consciousness plunges all the values 
of the natural world into darkness, ob- 
scurity and indifference. The scientist 
must refrain from determining rank"’ (De- 
mocratie devant la Science, p. 133). Differ- 
entiation loses its scientific prestige when 
applied to society as a measure of progress. 
It offers on the other hand a useful com- 
parison in certain Cases. 

Bouglé limits his discussion at this 
point to the analogy between differen- 
tiation of natural forms and differentia- 
tion of social forms in the division of 
labor. The general correspondence of the 
biological and sociological theories is 
supported by the fact that there are es- 
timated to be at least 10,000 different 
outlets for human activity in our modern 
society. To examine the situation in 
detail however, reveals fundamental con- 
trasts. In the first place, classic theory 
in political economy advanced the idea 
of the benefits of economic specialization. 
This narrow industrial view-point was 
borrowed by the biologists who enlarged 


it toinclude all activity. But the biologi- 
cal theorists do not hint at indispensable 
sociological distinctions, any more than 
Adam Smith did, namely the three entirely 
different types of division of labor; special- 
ization of professions, decomposition of 
operations and sectioning of production. 
Moreover there is a distinction between 
the technical aspect and the juridical 
aspect. Sociologists want to know not 
only in what social conditions a man 
works but also what laws affect his 
political and economic status. ‘“‘It is 
important to render unto the machine that 
which belongs to the machine and to the 
law that which belongs to the law” 
(ébid., p. 144). 

Side by side with social differentiation 
but essentially distinct from it, individual 
differentiation takes place. Here the bio- 
logical analogy fails to instruct us in the 
evolution of societies. ‘In a word our 
civilization not only multiplies but over- 
laps its groups. It is this incessant over- 
lapping, this universal interpenetration 
which constitutes the distinctive phe- 
nomenon, teeming with novel conse- 
quences, which the analogy of the organ- 
ism has not prepared us to foresee’ (sbid., 
p. 155). It is true of course, that differ- 
entiation and social complication are by 
no means unhindered. The social situa- 
tion, by means of property classes or a 
larger class-consciousness may obstruct 
the process. Yet, humanitarianism be- 
comes increasingly important and the life 
of the spirit receives a higher valuation. 
Such problems as are suggested here are 
not solved by dependence on biological 
teachings. Bouglé’s final conclusion is 
as follows: ‘“The organic theory casts no 
light on the conditions of existence proper 
to our societies, nor their characteristic 
evolution, nor a fortiori, on their par- 
ticular ends’’ (ébid. p. 186). 

The social consequences of accepting 
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Darwin's idea of a struggle for existence 
are next discussed. Is life a choice be- 
tween “‘eat’’ or “‘beeaten’’? Are struggle 
and war justified? Are these objective 
realities opposed to the subjective aspira- 
tions of democracy? Is competition in 
all its forms an indispensable instrument 
of progress? Bouglé thinks that Darwin 
has been taken somewhat too literally in 
this matter of ‘‘struggle for existence,” 
that he intended his words to imply only 
a general metaphor. As a matter of fact 
the destructive struggle for existence in 
nature is modified by passive and indirect 
struggle, by sexual selection where it 
obeys the esthetic impulse or exercises a 
choice, by symbiosis, mutual aid, asso- 
ciation, solidarity and consciousness of 
kind—‘‘a reintegration,’’ as it were, ‘‘of 
idealism in the heart of the evolutionary 
theory’’ (ébid., p. 206). In addition, the 
struggle for existence among men is modi- 
fied by man’s capacity as a tool maker. 
He does not adapt himself to the natural 
world but the natural world to himself. 
It is a useful thing to review the conditions 
peculiar to the human struggle for exist- 
ence, for man becomes entirely too humble 
when he forgets the difference which 
separates him from the animal, his su- 
perior capacity to adapt means to ends. 
Not only by the tool does civilization 
transform the struggle for existence but 
by every social means which retards, 
regulates or lightens it. Humanity gains 
control over itself as well as over nature. 
Humanitarianism is but the continuation 
of the social task to limit the effects of 
animal nature, shaping it to the faculties 
and tendencies of human nature. The 
proper evolution of society is to substitute 
rational intervention for spontaneous 
intervention. 

The relation of all this to democracy 
has become obvious. Democratic tenden- 
Cies in their more profound interpretation 


are solidaristic. Responsibilities are in- 
volved as well as rights, a recognition of 
the part played by society in the creation 
of value as over against the individualistic 
explanation. The “‘fittest’’ who are ulti- 
mately to survive are those who strongest 
in body, mind and conscience, accept with 
alacrity all the duties of solidarity. 

The general conclusions of the whole 
book may be summarized as follows: 
There is an essential duality in human 
societies, the animal aspect and the social 
aspect, which is misunderstood by the 
naturalistic sociology. Science cannot 
prove democracy wrong. It cannot 
wholly prove it right. To understand 
society the social nature must be con- 
sidered. Biological sociology has done 
all it can. Its work is finished, and 
society may free itself from the naturalis- 
tic obsession. ‘‘No one has a right to 
discourage in the name of a pseudo-sci- 
entific ethic the ambitions of the spirit. 
Her voice is free’’ (Part III. Conclusion). 
It will be observed that La Démocratie 
devant la Science although avowedly a 
defence of democracy, has a much wider 
implication. It is in general a challenge 
to all those who hold a biological con- 
ception of society. To the faith expres- 
sed in this book Bouglé holds fast in all 
hie writings. 

The subject of the division of labor 
which occupies such an important place 
in the above work, is treated at much 
greater length in an essay published in the 
volume entitled Qy’est-ce que la Sociologie? 
The general method of approach to the 
problem has already been made clear. 
Bouglé now reviews the various theories 
of the division of labor from Adam Smith 
to Durkheim, throwing into relief the 
sociological significance of the principle 
in modern society. The gradual expan- 
sion of the conception from Adam Smith's 
narrow view to that of aa analysis of al] 
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human activity on the basis of speciliza- 
tion comprises the first part of the essay. 
There is an additional emphasis on the 
idea of the technical régimes, e.g., the 
domestic, urban, national and interna- 
tional economy, and on the legal situa- 
tions and political systems within which 
specialization takes place. Bouglé ac- 
acords to Stammler the credit of having 
cleared up the confusion between the 
technical and the economic point of view. 
Steam has not transformed society by 
virtue of being a material force but because 
the force was appropriated by capital. 
Methods of production do not influence 
social action aside from codes but in ac- 
cordance with them. A truly sociological 
theory can be elaborated only when we 
have a complete picture of the systems 
(régimes) which cross the division of 
labor, to which it must submit and in 
accordance with which it operates. 
The causes of the division of labor are 
exchange, invention, diversity of aptitude, 
political and social institutions, economic 
rank, increased needs, volume and density 
of society. In fact ‘‘Division of labor 
varies in direct proportion to the volume 
and density of societies’ (p. 149, quoted 
from Durkheim). The results of the 
division of labor are discussed at greater 
length. Opinion as to their value has 
ranged from the most optimistic to the 
most pessimistic conclusions. Saving of 
time, space, capital and apprenticeship are 
weighed against need for construction, 
unification and organization. It is in the 
intellectual, spiritual, artistic and scien- 
tific spheres of activity that the law works 
toacertain disadvantage. Automatically 
it stands in the way of a larger synthesis. 
The scientist's function for example, is 
not to accumulate scattered truths but 
to reduce them to order. The synthetic 
mind is only too rare. This is bad for 
science because isolation means steriliza- 
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tion. May this criterion be applied to 
industry? Yes, because the wider rela- 
tions of the industries to one another are 
neglected. They are not organized and 
economic anarchy results. Division of 
labor is even capable of overturning the 
world which it supports. Socialism 
sounds a warning here, as it also protests 
against man being made the appendage of 
a machine. 

It has been contended that the creation 
of classes is a result of the division of 
labor. Is this true? Is social speciliza- 
tion born of technical specialization? To 
take this position is to overlook other 
differences which help to form classes 
e.g. religious prestige, politics and eco- 
nomic power. In a sense, classes are an- 
terior to professional specialization. One 
does not belong to a class by virtue of his 
trade but he takes a trade by virtue of his 
class. It is true that unequal distribution 
of property interferes with free choice and 
all conditions are not ideal, but at the 
same time social complication acts as a 
modifying and emancipating principle. 
Moreover, as Durkheim points out, the 
true function of specialization is not to 
favor economic production but to bind 
men together more intimately. On the 
sociological side the normal function of 
the division of labor is a moral function. 
It involves a reciprocal consciousness of 
independence. This is a principle of the 
highest value in the progress of civiliza- 
tion. As homogeneity breaks down, a 
new principle of cohesion furnishes the 
points of dependence necessary to the 
moral life. Respect for the human per- 
sonality is made the center of the social 
morale. 

Essais sur le Regime des Castes, 1908, is 
in some respects the most unusual of all 
Bouglé’s writings. It is an intensive 
study of the caste system in India, involv- 
ing a detailed knowledge of its actual 
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operation, the literature of the subject 
and possibly some observation in India. 
The object in view is a sociological study, 
purely abstract in character, of an eco- 
nomic and social organization in a more 
or less stable condition. 

After a survey of the four great castes, 
priestly, military, commercial and indus- 
trial, the three distinctive characteristics 
of the system are stated as (1) hierarchy 
of the Brahmins, (2) mutual repulsion 
among the castes, (3) hereditary speciali- 
zation of occupations. An attempt is 
then made to explain its origin, with all 
these features in view. Is a caste only a 
guild petrified? If this were wholly true, 
it would constitute an unexpected con- 
firmation of the materialistic philosophy 
of history, a rising scale of caste propor- 
tionate to the utility and difficulty of the 
occupation which it carries on, each group 
of castes corresponding to a stage of prog- 
ress by which humanity increases its 
power over things. But the explanation 
proves inadequate to the problems of 
hereditary function and mutual repulsion. 
The theory of origin in family or clan 
may explain the system in a wide and 
general sense, pointing to the feature of 
isolation and to the common spirit and 
religious scruples of kinship groups that 
have survived within it. Brahmin pri- 
macy, supported neither by political 
power, nor material wealth, nor clerical 
organization, nor common dogma, nor 
Missionary enterprise is explicable only 
on the basis of the priestly function. In 
che act of sacrifice the priest partakes of 
the essence of those gods with whom he 
places men in communication. Durk- 
heim’s theory of the preponderating in- 
fluence of religion in primitive life is il- 
lustrated and supported in a situation 
which survives in India but has long 
since disappeared in civilizations further 
advanced. 

The caste system has survived success- 


fully the political and religious changes of 
Indian history. Inorganic, supple, plas- 
tic and adaptable, obedience to caste 
rule is its only requirement. Ideas of 
equality in the Buddhist system have been 
ineffective because its essentially pes- 
simistic and negative characteristics have 
actually strengthened the caste idea. 
Feudalism and monarchy have passed 
over its surface without altering its funda- 
mental stability. Will it survive British 
rule? So far the effect has been to increase 
the number of minor castes to accom- 
modate the new functions introduced, 
while the mechanism remains intact. 
The locomotive hailed by some as a 
destroyer of caste, has spread and strength- 
ened the caste idea. Hostility to foreign 
rule has had a certain unifying effect. 
In connection with this discussion, 
Bouglé makes a profound observation 
regarding the actual influence exerted by 
the occident on oriental civilizations. 
‘From all the outward manifestations of 
European civilization, the ancient oriental 
civilizations are appropriating that which 
serves themselves in order to protect them- 
selves. They are changing only the 
bodily form in order the better to safe- 
guard the soul”’ (sbid., p. 127). 

Bouglé next considers the theories of 
those who relate caste differences to race 
differences, but he finds the statistical 
studies which have been made, useless and 
the theories undemonstrable and im- 
probable. This conclusion may be related 
to his views on anthroposociology as set 
forth in La Démocratie devant la Science. 

The relation of caste to law among the 
Hindoos is referred to the influence of 
religious ideas. Fouillee’s ‘‘idees-forces”’ 
are, so far as the Hindoos are concerned, 
the theories of Manu. Law arising in 
religion has not yet become emancipated 
from it. The secularization of law has 
never been achieved because India lacks 
even the rudiments of a state and ulti- 
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mately the city as a political unit, a me- 
dium by which to evolve a political 
existence. To-day, a caste law built on 
ancestral authority, is allowed to func- 
tion within a larger unity of dominant 
Aryan tradition, interpreted by the 
Brahmins. 

The relation of caste to economic life 
is perhaps the one most familiar to western 
students and need not be expanded here. 
Bouglé traces the effect of the system 
upon production and consumption in a 
most fascinating way. As in religion 
and in law, so in the economic order India 
is in a state of arrested development. A 
final chapter on caste as reflected in Indian 
literature completes the book. 

While this book is essentially an aca- 
demic study undertaken evidently without 
motives of propaganda, or in the interest 
of any sociological theory, it affords an 
illustration on a tremendous scale of the 
overwhelming influence of social forms on 
the individual. Whether this is really the 
point of the book or not, it is intensely 
interesting and very readable. Change 
of scene to foreign lands, in sociology as 
in every day life, is a refreshing as well 
as an emancipating mental experience. 

The last of Bouglé’s longer works ap- 
peared in 1922. ‘‘Legons de Sociologie 
sur l’Evolution de Valeurs’’ is a summary 
of a course of lectures given at the Sor- 
bonne for prospective teachers. It is a 
study in the origins and evolution of 
religion, ethics, science and art, or to put 
it in another way, a study of the different 
forms of the ideal and their relation to 
society and institutions. ‘“We recognize”’ 
says the author, ‘‘and discover here the 
dominant thought of the sociological 
work of Emile Durkheim. His last writ- 
ings are full of this idea. Society is es- 
sentially the creator of an ideal’’ (p. 15). 
This book may therefor be regarded as an 
illustration of Durkheim's social psych- 
ology so far as emphasis is placed on the 
collective origin of ideals, and moreover 


an illustration of his theory of the reli- 
gious nature of social origins, so far as 
moral, scientific, rational and artistic 
values are traced to that common 
source. 

It is tempting to linger over the pages 
of this book, especially that part of it 
which is devoted to the evolution of 
rational thought, by the exploration of 
nature involved in primitive magic, and 
the latter emancipation of scientific no- 
tions from religion. Then comes a warn- 
ing. Are science and the work of pure 
reason, once obstructed by religion, to be 
made dependent on industry? ‘“‘Let us 
rescue Minerva from Vulcan by recogniz- 
ing that reason conquers only when in a 
state of absolute independence”’ (p. 224). 
But we must pass on to the theoretical 
analysis. 

In the evolution of values we are to 
observe an increasing differentiation, the 
dispersive character of which is modified 
by a principle which Bouglé calls ‘‘poly- 
telism.’’ Polytelism means the coexis- 
tence of diverse ends in the same value. 
An educational system for example, may 
be supported by many persons for different 
reasons because it provides different satis- 
factions foreach of them. The same value 
is justified from different points of view. 
This is of course only another way of 
looking at social complication, Bouglé's 
guiding principle of synthesis in all social 
problems. Overlapping of values like 
overlapping of the groups which esteem 
them, creates tolerance and the sense of 
mutual need. An organic solidarity is 
built upon diversities instead of a me- 
chanical solidarity built on resemblances. 
So the group which fosters a given ideal 
is enlarged and when civilization is to be 
guarded it crosses the natural boundary. 
“‘Interpenetrations are the rule because 
the expansion of values is one of the ten- 
dencies of history’’ (p. 274). The pos- 
sibility of universalization becomes on¢ 
of the criteria of value itself, 
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A SOCIAL INTERPRETATION: TENNESSEE’ 
ERNEST J. EBERLING 


ENNESSEE is named from its prin- 
cipal river. The meaning of the 
word in the original Indian 

tongue is not clear, though the most 
generally accepted definition is ‘‘river of 
the big bend.”’ 

The first explorer of what is now Ten- 
nessee was De Soto, a Spaniard, who in 
1541 reached the Mississippi probably 


at the present site of Memphis. In 1682 . 


La Salle, a Frenchman, on his way down 
the Mississippi, built Fort Prud’homme 
where Memphis now stands. British 
subjects entered this region about 1748, 
when Dr. Thomas Walker and other Vir- 
ginians discovered and named the Cumber- 
land River, Mountains and Gap. 

On the grounds of these and other ex- 
plorations the area now comprising Ten- 
nessee was Claimed by the Spanish, French 
and the English. The Spanish, however, 
made no attempt at settlement and the 
French ceded their claims to Great Britain 
in 1763 at the close of the French and 
Indian War. The Indian claims to this 
region were ceded to the English by the 
Treaty of Fort Stanwix, New York in 
1768, and later by other treaties. 


1 In discussing his preliminary study of Tennessee, 
Professor Eberling says, “It occurred to me that re- 
cent progress in Tennessee could be best set off against 
a background showing early development and settle- 
ment. I have particularly tried to make clear the 
important position held by Tennessee in national 
affairs during 1830 and 1860 as contrasted by the 
hiatus after 1865."’ Here again it is important for a 
descriptive study of Tennessee to be presented against 
the background of recent discussions concerning 
Dayton and other aspects of the Tennessee situation. 

Professor Eberling has included in his original 
study some fifteen statistical tables of importance. 
These, however, will be reserved and included in his 
chapter on Tennessee, which will appear in our forth- 
coming volume, A Quarter Century South.—The Editors. 


The present area of Tennessee was in- 
cluded in the Virgnia grants of 1609 and 
1612, part of the area was included in the 
extension of the grant two years later. 
Hence the State of Tennessee was formed 
out of the western half of North Carolina. 
East Tennessee was the first section to be 
settled by white men, who came into this 
region in two streams of migration, one 
from the East, the other from the North. 
As early as 1769, a number of families 
from North Carolina and Virginia located 
on the Holston River. They were soon 
joined by other settlers from western Penn- 
sylvania. The great majority of these 
early settlers were Scotch-Irish who had 
come into America either at Philadelphia 
or Charleston, South Carolina. Being 
late comers, they found the more fertile 
and accessible coast lands already occupied 
and therefore were forced to the border in 
North Carolina, Virginia and Pennsylva- 
nia. Seeking a more desirable location, 
they later pushed their way into new lands 
and eventually spreading South along 
both sides of the Blue Ridge and West 
over the Carolina Mountains joined forces 
to establish the first white settlements in 
Tennessee along the Holston and Nol- 
lichucky Rivers. 

This region at this time was uninhab- 
ited and was a splendid hunting ground. 
Here was probably the line of ‘‘least re- 
sistance’ on the whole frontier. The 
continued migration of the Scotch-Irish 
from Virginia and Pennsylvania together 
with the desire of many North Carolinians 
to escape from arbitrary and inefficient 
rule in North Carolina aided in confirming 
the ascendancy of the Scotch-Irish in this 
portion of the old Southwest. 

The pioneers in these early settlements, 
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being isolated from the mother state by 
almost impassable ranges of mountains 
and hence lacking the protection of an 
organized government, in 1772 organized 
themselves into the Watauga Association 
for the purpose of protection and to dis- 
pense justice. The leaders were John 
Sevier and James Robertson. This Asso- 
ciation was the foundation of the Com- 
monwealth of Tennessee. In his ‘*Win- 
ning of the West,’’ Roosevelt says of 
this Association and its leaders, ‘‘They 
were the first men of American birth to 
establish a free and independent com- 
munity on the continent,"’ and according 
to him, ‘They outlined in advance the 
nation’s work, they tamed the rugged and 
shaggy wilderness, they bade defiance to 
all foes and successfully solved the problem 
of self-government.” 

Bancroft speaking of the same Associa- 
tion and its leaders says, ‘‘For government 
its members came together as brothers in 
convention, and founded a republic by 
written association; appointed their own 
magistrates, Robertson among the first, 
framed laws for their present occasions; 
and set to the people of America the 
example of erecting themselves into a 
state, independent of the authority of the 
British king.”’ 

Watauga probably had little influence 
on the course of history beyond the borders 
of Tennessee, but it has great importance 
as being the germ of Tennessee institutions 
and an expression of that spirit of in- 
dependence and leadership for which the 
frontier has been noted in American his- 
tory. As suggested, the dominant ele- 
ment in this community was Scotch-Irish, 
which through its descendants and later 
migrations has maintained the position 
of greatest importance in the history of 
Tennessee. Being people of strong Cal- 
vinistic doctrines and practically all of 
them descendants of Anglo-Saxons, they 


were naturally able to set up well planned 
governments when the need arose, which 
emphasized a high degree of individualism 
and equality. 

These early settlers later on established 
themselves in Middle and West Tennessee 
and hence continued the institutions rep- 
resenting an ‘‘intense democracy.’’ Cald- 
well says in this connection, ‘Intensive 
democracy has been a continuing char- 
acteristic which not event the eminently 
aristocratic institution of slavery could 
overcome. In no part of the earth is the 
belief in the equality of men stronger or 
more persistently asserted than in East 
Tennessee.’’ In line with this same tend- 
ency it is especially interesting to note 
that the rule of the first settlers has been 
perpetuated. Roosevelt is authority for 
the statement that while in Kentucky 
and the other western states the control 
of affairs quickly passed from the first 
settlers to the more cultured class which 
came later, it was not so in Tennessee. 
Here the descendants of the pioneers, or 
of the same class to which they belonged 
have managed to control affairs. No 
Virginia family, for instance, ever held 
such place and power in Tennessee as the 
Preston-Breckinridge family held in Ken- 
tucky. Nearly all the great names in the 
history of Tennessee are pioneer names, 
mostly Scotch-Irish ones. 

Not long after the establishment of this 
Watauga Association the settlers began 
to hear of organized resistance against 
British rule and in 1776 they voted them- 
selves indebted to the United Colonies for 
their share of the general expenses of the 
Revolutionary War. They named their 
county Washington District and in the 
same year 113 of the pioneers signed a 
petition to be annexed to North Carolina. 
In November 1776 four delegates were 
sent from the District to the Provincial 
Congress of North Carolina. The battle 
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of King’s Mountain October 3, 1780, was 
won chiefly by Tennessee patriots under 
John Sevier and Isaac Shelby. Eventually 
three counties were set up in East Ten- 
nessee, namely, Washington, Sullivan and 
Greene. 

In 1784 the Tennessee region was ceded 
by North Carolina to the Federal Govern- 
ment on condition that the cession be 
accepted within two years. The inhab- 
itants, indignant at this transfer, selected 
delegates to meet at Jonesboro in 1784 
to establish a government. John Sevier 
was elected President of the Convention. 
From this Convention the new state of 
Franklin was projected. The establish- 
ment of the government greatly incensed 
the Governor of North Carolina and he 
ordered the people to disband and return 
to their allegiance to North Carolina. 
The people were divided, some favoring 
dissolution of the state, other holding 
allegiance to the new state. Sevier was 


arrested in 1788 and the government of 


Franklin collapsed. 

In 1779 James Roberston, called the 
‘Father of Middle Tennessee’’ with a 
number of others, settled where Nashville 
now is. Their families came by water, 
down the Holston, and the Tennessee, 
up the Ohio and Cumberland, a distance 
of a thousand miles. Other settlements 
were soon established in this territory and 
in 1780 a compact of government was 
drawn up at Nashborough, now Nash- 
ville. The government was known as the 
Cumberland Settlements. Politically it 
was an offspring of the Watauga Associa- 
tion. In 1783 these settlements were 
organized into Davidson County, North 
Carolina. The county embraced all of 
Middle Tennessee north of the Duck River. 
At this time West Tennessee was claimed 
by Spain whose agents constantly urged 
the Indians to pillage and burn the settle- 
ments to the East. Robertson waged 
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many a battle with the Indians in this 
section and the frontier people were in 
constant danger from Indian raids. 

In 1790 North Carolina ceded her west- 
ern possessions to the United States and 
the organic law of the new territory to the 
west was the Act of Congress for the 
Government of the Territory North West 
of the Ohio, made applicable to the South 
West Territory by a separate act. In 
1795 an enumeration showed that there 
were more than sixty thousand inhabitants 
in the Territory and the people asked 
to be admitted to the Union. The Act 
admitting Tennessee as the sixteenth State 
was approved by Washington, June 1, 
1796. 

During the early years of statehood the 
two problems of chief importance were 
the danger from Indians and the settle- 
ment of land titles. The two early cen- 
ters of Tennessee were far apart, divided 
by rough, mountainous country. It was 
many years before one could journey from 
Knoxville to Nashville without crossing 
land in the possession of Indian tribes. 
Many strips of land were purchased from 
the Indians by the United States Govern- 
ment. The region between the Tennessee 
and the Mississippi Rivers known as the 
‘Western District’’ was not open to white 
settlement until 1818; the last lands held 
by the Cherokees, constituting the south- 
eastern corner of the State, were not pur- 
chased until the Treaty of New Echota. 

Land titles were derived originally from 
North Carolina. Ownership was ac- 
quired through military warrants by 
which the State undertook to pay its 
soldiers in land, or by purchase through 
which means much of the North Carolina 
paper money was redeemed. Liberal 
rights of preemption were given to 
squatters. Upon the session of the Ten- 
nessee section to the United States and the 
later establishment of the State of Ten- 
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nessee, there developed a long involved 
dispute to which North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and the United States Government 
were parties. This dispute over the public 
lands seriously affected the development of 
public support of education, internal im- 
provements and banking. Speculation in 
land was also a factor in checking early 
progress in the state. 

The first half of the nineteenth century 
to 1860 saw Tennessee settled very rapidly. 
By 1860 it had a population of 1,109,801 
of which 826,722 were whites. It was 
16th in density of population among the 
Southern States. As the middle and west- 
ern parts of the State became more thickly 
settled, the diversity of physical environ- 
ment coupled with the isolation of its 
agricultural population and the heritage 
of an independent spirit, produced bitter 
differences in politics which have existed 
down to the present day. In order to 
fully understand this antagonism in atti- 
tude it is necessary that one appreciate 
the varied physical characteristics of the 
State. 

It has eight well defined natural divi- 
sions, beginning with mountains over 
6,000 feet high in the East and a climate 
resembling that of Pennsylvania to the 
low lying overflow lands of the Mississippi 
in the West with a subtropic climate. 
With a total area of 42,050 square miles, 
the topography of the State is so widely 
diversified by mountains and valleys, hills 
and plains, rocky heights and plateaus, 
that it has an almost infinite variety in its 
natural resources, resembling the char- 
acteristic features of the eight states 
that border it and all brought together by 
way of contrast. Between the great 
elevations on the East and the low valley 
of the Mississippi on the West are three 
great plateaus and two very fertile valleys. 
By 1860, East, Middle and West Tennessee 
were well defined divisions as much 


distinct from each other as though their 
population lived in different states. 

The effect of the physical environment 
was early seen in the attitude towards 
slavery. East Tennessee had relatively 
few slaves as this section was not well 
suited to the plantation system. The 
western district, on the contrary, de- 
veloped like Mississippi. The first aboli- 
tion paper published in the United States 
was published in East Tennessee. On the 
other hand, the Ku Klux Klan was or- 
ganized at Pulaski, Tennessee in 1866. 
The Convention of 1834 which framed a 
Constitution for the State seriously con- 
sidered the question of emancipation. 
While slavery had not become an active 
political question at this time, a commit- 
tee was appointed by the convention to 
consider the problem of slavery and it 
reported a severe arraignment of the whole 
system. The Convention admitted in 
part that it was an evil, but to tell how the 
evil could be removed, ‘‘was a question 
that the wisest heads and most benevolent 
hearts have not been able to answer in a 
satisfactory manner.”’ 

Sentiment in the State during the in- 
cipient stage of the Civil War was con- 
servative and devoted to the Union and 
secession was voted down by popular vote 
until Lincoln called for troops, when a 
wave of sympathy for the States of the 
South swept over Tennessee with the 
exception of East Tennessee where Andrew 
Johnson and Parson Brownlow joined in 
support of the Union. During the War 
Tennessee furnished 115,000 troops to the 
Conferate Government and 31,092 to the 
Federal Government. 

Unionist East Tennessee was perpetu- 
ated after the War in the administration 
of Governor Brownlow, which was char- 
acterized by enormous additions to the 
state debt and by rigorous repression of 
those formerly in control of politics in the 
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State. Tennessee was the only one of the 
seceded states which had so considerable 
a body of citizens who remained con- 
stantly loyal to the Union. It was the 
only state which escaped military recon- 
struction and also the only one in which 
the battle for power was fought out 
between factions of native whites. Ten- 
nessee escaped the ignominy and burdens 
of carpet bag government, but had in its 
place, strife between her own people, the 
effects of which may be seen at the present 
time. 

During the period 1810 to 1860 Tennes- 
see played a large part in National affairs. 
This was due probably to the rapid growth 
of the population and its frontier char- 
acter, which made it a true representative 
of the West. In 1800 Tennessee was 15th 
in rank among all the States in the Union 
in population; in 1810—10th, 1820—gth, 
1830—7th, 1840—5th, 1850—5th, 1860— 
roth. 

Two native Tennesseeans were elevated 
to the Presidency of the United States, 
while numerous others occupied impor- 
tant posts. The leadership of Andrew 
Jackson during this period is too well 
known for further comment. In the War 
of 1812 the State furnished 28,000 troops 
and had double the number of any other 
state in the battle of New Orleans. With 
the outbreak of the Mexican War the 
Governor called for the enlistment of 2800 
troops. Tennessee responded with 30,000 
which gave to her the title of the ‘‘Volun- 
teer State.”’ 

By 1860 Tennessee had gained a sub- 
stantial position in the economic and 
social life of the nation; one that is often 
little appreciated. With a population of 
over a million predominantly agricul- 
tural, Tennessee had 6,795,337 acres of im- 
proved land. The cash value of her farms 
was $271,358,985 or 8th among the 34 
States then in the Union and 2nd among 


the 11 Southern States. According to 
the Census of 1860, among all the States in 
the Union, Tennessee ranked oth in the 
amount of cultivated land, 9th in number 
of horses, roth in number of milk cows, 
1oth in sheep, 4th in swine, 6th in total 
value of livestock, 13th in the amount of 
wheat produced, and 15th in the value of 
orchard products. In 1860 Tennessee pro- 
duced over ten million pounds of butter 
and was the leading butter producer of the 
South as she is now. With respect to 
most of the items mentioned above Ten- 
nessee was 2nd in rank among Southern 
States. 

But while the population of the State 
was predominantly agricultural, there had 
developed at this time a substantial manu- 
facturing system. In 1860 there were 
2,572 manufacturing establishments in 
Tennessee, small to be sure, yet they had a 
capital investment of $14,426,261, em- 
ployed 13,000 hands at an annual labor 
cost of $3,370,687, consumed raw material 
costing $9,416,514 and produced an annual 
product worth $17,987,225. In other 
words, Tennessee had over 15 per cent 
of the total capital investment of the South 
at this time and was 19th among all the 
States in this respect and third among the 
Southern States. In addition the State 
was also first in home made manufactures. 

Nor was Tennessee backward in railroad 
construction during this period. Grow- 
ing out of the agitation for internal im- 
provements about 1830, the state govern- 
ment undertook with enthusiasm, prob- 
ably excessive, the promotion of railroad 
development. In 1845, the Nashville 
and Chattanooga Railroad Company was 
chartered and the track between these two 
cities was completed in 1853, the first 
complete line of railroad operated within 
the state. Up to the Civil War period 
the State issued bonds to the amount of 
$15,000,000 to be used in building rai]- 
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roads. A total of $29,537,722 was spent 
between 1850 and 1860 to complete 
1,197.92 miles. Among the 34 states in 
1860, Tennessee was 9th in railroad mile- 
age and 11th in the amount spent for the 
construction of railroads. 

Even in education considerable advance 
had been made. In 1860, among the 
Southern States Tennessee was 2nd in the 
number of persons attending school, lead- 
ing Virginia, and 13th among all the 
states. At this time there were at least 7 
colleges within the state. Eight daily 
newspapers were published. 

In the true value of real and personal 
property, Tennessee was 6th among all the 
states in the Union and 2nd among the 
Southern States having a total valuation 
of $493,903,892. Over one million dollars 
in taxes were collected in 1860 by the State. 

Without question, 1860 marked the 
high tide in the economic and political 
fortune of Tennessee for many years to 
come. The Civil War was one of destruc- 
tion, in fact, many writers claim that no 
state except Virginia lost more during 
the period 1860-1865 than Tennessee. 
The State came out of the war with a 
great increase in its debt, with a large 
portion of its property destroyed and with 
its economic and political system swept 
away. 

The value of all farm property in Ten- 
nessee after the Civil War did not reach the 
figure of 1860 until 1900. The farm value 
of 1870 shows a decline of approximately 
35 per cent as compared with the value 
for 1860. The tendency for farms to 
split into smaller holdings, was rapidly 
developed. The plantation system was 
doomed to disappear and the tenant 
system to take its place. In 1860 the 
average acreage per farm was 250.9 while 
by 1870 it had fallen to 165.7. It is in- 
teresting to note the constant decline in 
acreage since that time. 


A study of the average value per acre of 
all farm property shows a decline in value 
between 1860-1870 and also the fact that 
the figure for 1860 was not again equalled 
until 1900. The manufacturing industries 
seem to have come through the war with 
the least loss. 

As might be expected the state debt 
increased enormously between 1860-1870. 
A strong feature of the Constitution of 
1834 was a provision for a ‘‘well regulated 
system of internal improvements’’ and 
under that system and in line with the 
practice in many other states. Tennessee 
had lavishly loaned its credit to railroads. 
Of course the State never expected to have 
to pay this debt, and no doubt would not 
have been called upon to assume the 
obligation under normal conditions. But 
the War not only destroyed private prop- 
erty which would make a railroad pay, 
but destroyed much of the railroad prop- 
erty itself. The total amount of bonds 
outstanding in 1861 was about $18,000,000 
In that year the State also issued three 
million dollars worth of 8 per cent bonds 
for the defense of the State, which debt 
was declared void, as having been con- 
tracted in aid of the Southern States during 
the War. The State Comptroller's Report 
in 1865 showed the following items: 


State Bonds loaned to railroad 
re $14,006 ,o00 
Interest due onsame.......... 3,769,507 
City of Memphis and Rail Com- 
pany Bonds indorsed by the 


aE aE eRe ey Sere 2,207,000 
Interest due on same.......... 550,680 
State Debt proper............. 3,894,666 
Interest due on same.......... 849,553 

THAD. 6. ES 29,277,406 


The revenues of the State in 1865 were 
small and insufficient to pay current ex- 
penses and the interest on the debt. A 
great portion of the railroad companies to 
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whom bonds were issued did not pay 
interest, and the state credit consequently 
suffered. These delinquent roads were 
from time to time sold and the proceeds 
applied to the payment of the bonds. 
The Brownlow administration increased 
the state debt by about $21,000,000 by 
1870 making a total estimated state and 
local debt of $48,827,191. The reckless 
expenditures of this administration 
coupled, ‘‘with the arbitrary tactics of 
the reconstruction governments’’ finally 
provoked the majority of the people of 
the state to demand a constitutional con- 
vention. Relief was absolutely neces- 
sary from the heavy burden of taxation 
and political oppression. The cause of 
the Convention was championed by the 
press, with the exception of the ultra 
radical division, and the people expressed 
their desire for it by an overwhelming 
popular vote. 

There is no doubt that at this time there 
was need for drastic action. In 1870 the 
rank of the state in relative total indebted- 
ness was 6th, while in per capita debt it 
was 5th. The credit of the state had been 
seriously hampered and the future looked 
dark. In addition to these financial prob- 
lems, there was also the need for political 
reorganization. The influx of negro vot- 
ers into the electorate caused the demand 
for purification of the ballot box, which 
was finally accomplished by concluding 
the provision in the Constitution of 1870, 
“that each voter shall give to the judges 
of election, where he offers to vote, satis- 
factory evidence that he has paid the poll 
taxes assessed against him for such pre- 
ceding period as the Legislature may 
prescribe and at such time as may be pre- 
scribed by law; without which his vote 
cannot be received.’’ In fact practically 
all state historians agree that the suffrage 
question was the most important in the 
minds of the members of the Convention. 


The record of the proceedings of the Con- 
vention indicate that the reconstruction 
of the financial policy and system of the 
state was at least second in importance. 
Probably the suffrage appealed more to the 
passions of men, and outwardly over- 
shadowed all other considerations but the 
business and financial interests of the 
state were alarmed at the soaring tax rate 
and the still threatening possibilities of 
lending the state credit, which was a 
characteristic practice under the former 
constitution. 

So it is easy to understand why the 
Convention of 1870 was restrictive in 
practically all of its revisions, which is 
as McClure said, ‘‘A natural consequence 
to curb recent governmental extrava- 
gances."’ However in its effort to bring 
about restriction against the arbitrary 
tactics of the reconstruction government, 
‘the convention effected a reaction against 
the progress of the state, at a time too, 
when progress was all that could redeem 
the state from its loss during the war. In 
this connection McClure states, ‘‘But that 
the additional checks and balances should 
have been introduced into the govern- 
mental organization just at the time when 
railroads and other corporations were be- 
ginning to become so powerful as to call 
for state administrative control, when the 
number and complexity of governmental 
functions in other directions were on the 
eve of substantial increase, and when 
responsible financial management was 
becoming rapidly more imperative, im- 
presses one as peculiarly unfortunate.”’ 
The Truth is, the Convention was a politi- 
cal expedient, designed to restore to 
citizenship and to the mastery of affairs, 
the majority of the white voters of the 
state, who had been disfranchised by the 
minority party of Unionists of East Ten- 
nessee which the war had placed in power. 

The Convention of 1870 recognized its 
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inability to cope with a future of uncertain 
economic conditions. Its members were 
men of the old régime. They had been 
born and had passed their lives in slave- 
holding agricultural Tennessee and look- 
ing forward they saw everything changed. 
‘The slave had become the political equal 
of his former master; the white man was 
impoverished; disaster, want and gloom 
were on every hand; a new industrial 
system was to be built up; and a new dis- 
tribution of lands and a general social, 
industrial and political readjustment was 
to be made.”’ So realizing its purpose of 
regaining control of suffrage and placing 
numerous restrictions on the financial 
policy of the state, the Convention refused 
to change the clauses in the Constitution 
referring to commerce and manufacturing 
interests. Thus the Constitution of 1870, 
which is still in effect, is the Constitu- 
tion of 1834 with reference to those pro- 
visions which directly affect the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests of the 
state and its future prosperity. 

While the conservative attitude and 
restrictive provisions of the Constitution 
of 1870 can be readily understood in the 
light of conditions existing at that time, 
the difficult question is, why have the 
people of Tennessee refused to enact a new 
Constitution which would provide for a 
more modern relation of the state to 
business and economic development? For 
example, the archaic and inflexible system 
of taxation which has grown up in Ten- 
nessee is the offspring of legislation pro- 
duced by constitutional provisions which 
were enacted in 1834. The clauses in the 
Constitution of 1834 providing for the 
general property tax, merchants and 
privilege taxes, were included almost 
word for word in the Constitution of 
1870. In addition to these provisions, 
clauses were placed in the Constitution of 
1870 providing for a poll tax and restrict- 
ing municipalities in matters of taxation 











and hence largely in other matters of local 
autonomy. 

Other restrictions were placed on lend- 
ing the credit of the state. Without 
doubt, the greatest handicap to the de- 
velopment of an efficient system of taxa- 
tion and hence progress in the state, has 
been the following constitutional provi- 
sion; “‘All property shall be taxed ac- 
cording to its value, that value to be 
ascertained in such manner as the Legis- 
lature may from time to time direct, so 
that taxes shall be equal and uniform 
throughout the state. No one species 
of property from which a tax may be col- 
lected shall be taxed higher than any other 
species of property of the same value.” 
The Constitution not only fails to provide 
a means of classification of property for 
taxation, but this provision actually for- 
bids that property shall be classified and 
taxed upon its relative merits. Another 
evil in the tax system of the state is that 
of ‘‘Back Taxes.’’ Where real estate is 
sold for taxes to individuals by the county 
trustee, the purchaser receives a deed 
from the circuit court after two years 
from the sale of the property. This deed 
entitles the purchaser to possession of the 
property and in a certain sense to a deed 
also. But the title to such property is 
subject to legal attack for a number of 
years. That is to say, the laws of Ten- 
nessee are not sufficiently specific upon the 
subject, and the question of land titles 
in the state is so complicated that much 
uneasiness prevails in connection with 
such titles. Privilege taxes have also 
been an obstacle to commercial develop- 
ment. The immigrant to Tennessee from 
a Northern or Western State, finds to his 
dismay, that every honest vocation is 
called a privilege and is roundly taxed. 
The privilege tax is essentially unjust, 
and certainly would not be tolerated by 
a modern constitutional convention. 

There are many other provisions in this 
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Constitution of 1870 which have impeded 
the progress of the state. Reforms are 
urgently needed in local govetnment. 
Too many laws at the present time must 
be general applying through out the state, 
when local needs for legislation vary from 
one county to another. Proof of this is 
seen in the difficulty in enacting a dog 
law to protect the sheep producers. A 
discussion of the Constitution of 1870 
should not conclude without the state- 
ment that the members of the Convention 
framing this Constitution believed that 
the Constitution would have to be 
renewed in ten years. They recognized 
it as a temporary expedient. They fore- 
saw that the new order of affairs would 
demand a new Constitution, but they did 
not know that the people of Tennessee 
would become indifferent to their higher 
interests; that selfish and absurd dema- 
gogues would be heard to oppose a con- 
stitutional convention on the ground of 
expense; that powerful corporations would 
band themselves against it; that an in- 
numerable company of Justices of the 
Peace would take the field against it; 
that so many who held office would prefer 
self to duty. 

It will be recalled that the total debt 
of Tennessee had increased to $48,827,191 
by 1870, of which amount about 41 million 
dollars was the state debt. The public 
debt acquired by the State during the re- 
construction period probably had a frau- 
dulent and unprofitable origin in sc far as 
value received for the large expenditures 
were concerned, but the fact that it existed 
and constantly threatened the credit of 
the state made it a most important politi- 
cal issue. It ceased to have much signifi- 
cance, however, after the famous “‘fifty 
and three’’ act of 1883, whereby the state 
debt was funded. 

Statistics already cited are sufficient to 
show that the period 1865-1880 was one 


of change to a new economic system. 
Generally, economic progress during this 
period was slow and halting: The old 
plantation system was to be supplanted 
by smaller farms, many operated by the 
owners, others by the tenant system which 
as in all Southern States, soon proved a 
ready substitute for the plantation farm. 
The greatest increase in tenant operated 
farms occurred in the decade 1890-1900 
when the absolute increase was nearly 
100 per cent. Since 1900 there has been 
some absolute increase, but the relative 
increase has been negligible. The defects 
of the tenant system in the South are too 
well known to be discussed in this paper, 
although it might be noted in this con- 
nection that while 41.1 per cent of the 
farms in Tennessee were ‘operated by 
tenants in 1920, the value of the land and 
buildings of these farms was less than half 
that of farms operated by owners. A 
slight increase in tenancy during 1910- 
1920 is indicative of its inability to 
weather the test of competition with 
owner operated farms adopting diversifi- 
cation of crops. While there is no proof 
that the tenant system will experience and 
immediate decline, there is ample evi- 
dence that intelligent owner operation 
is rapidly gaining in favor throughout the 
state. 

Negroes are leaving the farms in Ten- 
nessee to live in urban areas or are leaving 
the State. The constant decline in acre- 
age of improved land operated by negroes 
and in number of farms operated by them 
as well as the decline in negro rural popu- 
lation shows their lessening importance 
in the agricultural system of the State. 
The increase in the value of land and 
buildings should be heavily discounted as 
most of it was due to the general inflation 
which occurred at this time. The fact 
that the total negro population of the 
State has steadily declined in recent years 
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shows the influence of migration to other 
states. This migration has not had the 
serious effect on agriculture in Tennessee, 
experienced in some other Southern States, 
due to the relatively small per cent of 
negro rural population to the total rural 
population. In contrast to the declining 
importance of the negro farmer in Tennes- 
see agriculture we should not the con- 
stant increase in the rural white popula- 
tion and in the improved land -in farms 
operated by whites. Also the large in- 
crease in the value of the land and build- 
ings in the case of farms operated by 
whites should be noted, namely over 100 
per cent, while with respect to the same 
items the increase for negroes was approxi- 
mately 80 per cent. 

While the agricultural industry in Ten- 
nessee recovered slowly from the effects 
of the Civil War, it had by 1919 nearly 
regained the relative position held in 
1860. This recovery has been due to the 
recent rapid increase in the growing of 
cereals, tobacco, vegetables and hay, 
coupled with the great development of the 
dairy industry. The value of all crops 
in 1919 was $319,285,307 as compared 
with $111,133,210 in 1909. The value of 
agricultural products for 1919 gave the 
state 6th place among the Southern States 
and 23rd among all the states in the 
Union. 

The great increase in acreage of hay and 
tobacco should be noted as well as the 
sharp decline in wheat acreage. The 
value of all farm property in Tennessee in 
1920 was $1,251,964,585, which was 
greater than the value of all farm property 
in New England. It is also more than 
three times the value of farm property in 
Florida. In value of farm property Ten- 
nessee ranks 3rd among the South Atlantic 
and East South Central States, being ex- 
ceeded only by Kentucky and Georgia, 
while with respect to all the states in the 
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Union Tennessee ranks 20th. In value of 
livestock in 1920, Tennessee ranked 17th 
in the Union and 3rd or 4th in the number 
of pure bred animals. 

While there has been considerable in- 
crease in the mortgages placed on farms 
or farm property in Tennessee, much of 
this increase in debt has meant improve- 
ment in the operation of farms due to the 
resulting ability to purchase machinery. 
Among twelve Southern States Tennessee 
ranks 2nd in the value of farm implements 
and machinery, the total value exceeding 
53 million dollars. 

The problems in agriculture in Tennes- 
see today are those common to a section 
gradually changing from an agricultural 
to an industrial community. For ex- 
ample, the farmers of the State are finding 
it more and more difficult to get help as 
the wages offered in industry become more 
attractive. While the farmers of Ten- 
nessee have adopted the county agent, 
codperative marketing and codperative 
creameries, cotton, tobacco, peach, milk 
and small fruit associations and in spite 
of the favorable data cited above, there is 
still great need for diversification of crops, 
elimination of the evils of mining the soil 
and soil erosion, as well as the develop- 
ment of vocational education and good 
roads. The isolation of the rural sections 
caused by the lack of good roads and 
physiographic features of the state has 
been a great obstacle to agricultural 
development. 

There is no question but what Tennes- 
see may well expect an extensive increase 
in the general prosperity of her agricul- 
tural industry in the near future. A 
healthful climate, combined with fertile 
soils and natural grasses, makes possible 
the production of all crops grown in the 
temperate zone, as well as an exiensive 
development of the livestock industry. 
This should be a profitable production 
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due to the constant increase in population 
and its density together with the building 
of good roads. 

Although agriculture is still the basic 
industry of the state, leading Tennes- 
seeans of today are primarily interested 
in the development of manufacturing. 
The remarkable industrial exploits of 
the Northeastern section of the country 
have intrigued them. In 1923, the value 
of manufactured products, totaling 
$555,2525759, exceeded the value of agri- 
cultural products by over $100,000,000. 

The state is well endowed with a splen- 
did storehouse of natural resources. With 
extensive deposits of coal, phosphate rock, 
copper, lead, zinc, marble, iron ore, 
limestone, barytes and clay; producing a 
product worth over thirty million dollars 
in 1920 and with a potential hydro-electric 
development of over a million horsepower, 
it is strange that it has taken capital so 
long to appreciate the numerous indus- 


trial opportunities in this region. The 
first state geologist of Tennessee wrote in 
1840 of East Tennessee, “‘Nature has 
stamped it as a country for manufacture 
as well as for stock raising and nothing 
therefore is wanting but to furnish it with 
good roads and it will soon be covered 


by industrial laborers.’’ East Tennessee 
is located in the Appalachian region which 
has been called by some writers the future, 
“Ruhr Valley of America.’’ Walter H. 
Page referring once to the movement of 
the center of population in the United 
States, placed his finger on the map and 
said, ‘“That point now close to Columbus, 
Indiana will move southward and I should 
expect it to turn finally toward the Ap- 
palachian region of the South. There 
lies the water power of the future; there 
are the raw materials for a complex 
manufacturing industry; there are fertile 
lands capable of producing food cheaply 
to feed teeming millions; there is an open 
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all year climate and the healthiest country 
on earth. It will be the ultimate center 
of American industry.” 

In value of manufactured products in 
1923, Tennessee ranked 22nd among all the 
states in the Union and 5th among the 
12 South Atlantic and East South Central 
States, leading both Alabama and Ken- 
tucky. The figures for 1919 in the table 
above are not an accurate index for the 
growth of manufactures between 1914 and 
1919 as this was the year of great inflation 
of prices and business due to conditions 
brought about by the World War. After 
the slump of 1921, there was a remarkable 
pickup in industry as shown by the 41 
per cent increase in employees and 48 per 
cent increase in the value of products by 
1923. By 1923 knit goods manufacture 
had become the leading industry with a 
value of products of $40,209,851 as com- 
pared with $24,703,782, in 1921, lumber 
products were second with a value of 
$35,065,616 and cotton goods manufacture 
third with a value of $30,296,376. The 
extensive increase in manufacturing in the 
last five years in Tennessee has been due 
to the development of hydro-electric 
power, the infiltration of foreign capital 
and the realization of the remarkable 
industrial opportunities this region affords, 
due to its extensive natural resources and 
its good labor supply, which is almost 
wholly American, foreign born whites 
being 0.7 of 1 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. The labor supply in Tennessee is 
‘docile,’ not organized in unions, and 
being English, quickly learns to manipu- 
late machines. Even a low wage appeals 
to the poorer agricultural class from which 
much of the labor supply is recruited, so 
that by and large, very few labor difficul- 
ties occur in Tennessee. It is to be hoped 
that the industrial evolution of the state 
will not bring with it, ruthless exploita- 
tion of this docile Anglo-Saxon laboring 
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class. Evidence that this may not occur 
is to be found in the recent improvement 
in the state factory and labor laws. 

Back of the agricultural and industrial 
development of Tennessee is the character 
of the population. The point was made 
earlier in this paper that the state was 
settled primarily by the Scotch-Irish 
who gradually spread over the state. 
This meant a homogeneous population, 
which has steadily maintained its dom- 
inance. Immigration has: been negli- 
gible. But while the population has 
been homogeneous in racial origin, it has 
not developed a similarity of opinion or 
social environment. Probably nowhere 
in the United States are stranger contrasts 
in economic and social life found than in 
Tennessee. Throughout the history of 
the state, the population has been divided 
into three distinct sections, East, Middle 
and West Tennessee. This has meant 
a difference of opinion with respect to 
legislation and social and economic ques- 
tions which has seriously hampered the 
progress of the state. That this difference 
has been at times radical, is indicated by 
the attitude taken towards slavery. 

Then too there is the wide difference of 
opinion and progress which exists between 
the rural and urban population. Many 
of the rural districts have been isolated, 
have lacked proper educational institu- 
tions and hence have been unable to under- 
stand the viewpoints of the more sophis- 
ticated and educated urban population. 

If in the light of these differences in 
economic, social and educational environ- 
ment, we also remember that much needed 
local legislation must come through leg- 
islative enactments applying throughout 
the state, we can then understand why 
the Anti-Evolution Act was passed. Prob- 
ably the most important reason for the 
enactment of this law was to please certain 
agricultural sections and gain their sup- 


port to a program of more modern legisla- 
tion and administration. In fact, at the 
time this law was enacted, it was con- 
sidered the least important of a series of 
acts which included provision for a state 
park in the Great Smoky Mountains, 
another making possible a revenue of 
some ten million dollars a year for high- 
way construction without the issue of 
long term bonds, and a third providing 
for an eight month term in the rural 
schools of the state. So it is rather 
unfortunate that the more progressive 
people of Tennessee must be judged by 
such political expedients. 

The sectional differences in Tennessee 


coupled with the contrast between the 


““provinces’’ and the cities are the greatest 
obstacles to progress. Before Tennessee 
can occupy the place it should have in the 
economic and political life of the nation, 
it must adopt and carry through an ex- 
tensive program of public expenditures to 
eliminate the isolation of various sections 
and the illiteracy and ignorance which is 
all too prevalent in many portions of the 
state. That such a program will soon be 
adopted is fairly certain. 

Road construction has proceeded rapidly 
in the last five years. In 1923, the esti- 
mated cost of road projects under construc- 
tion was $13,838,513.83 in which respect 
Tennessee ranked 5th among all the states 
in the Union. Mention has already been 
made of the action of the 1925 Legislature 
in making provision for a ten million 
dollar expenditure for highway construc- 
tion without the issue of long term bonds. 
In fact, the days when Tennessee was 
known as the ‘‘detour’’ state have passed. 
A modern system of highways, East and 
West, North and South, has been prac- 
tically completed. 

In education also, rapid progress is now 
being made. In 1903, Tennessee had one 
rural high school. In 1917, there were 
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seventy, and a state law made at least one 
compulsory in every county. In 1922 the 
total population of the state between § 
and 17 yeats of age was 721,273. Of this 
number, 642,126 or 89 per cent were en- 
rolled as pupils. This was the second 
highest per cent in the Southern States 
and tenth in the Union. In 1880, Tennes- 
see spent upon public school education 
$744,000, but by 1922, these expenditures 
had jumped to 15 million dollars. 

Most of the data given above indicates 
marked improvement in the educational 
system of Tennessee, yet the rank of the 
state in educational progress is low com- 
pared with that of other states in the 
Union many of which have less wealth. 
In the total expenditures for education 
among the Southern States in 1922 Ten- 
nessee ranked 5th or 43rd among all the 
states in the Union. A comparison with 
two states somewhat similar to Tennessee 
in economic development is interesting. 


From the accompanying table, it is obvi- 
ous that while the total expenditure for 
education in Tennessee is fairly large the 
per capita is still very low. While Ten- 
nessee ranked 22nd in the Union in total 
wealth in 1922 it was 43rd in total expen- 


ditures for education. The average annual 
salary for public school teachers in Tennes- 
see in 1922 was $540, the lowest in the 


Union. The value of public property used 
for school purposes in Tennessee was 
$32,798,942 in 1922. The average per 
pupil was $50.00 only three states show- 
ing a lower figure, Georgia, Mississippi 
and Arkansas. The decline in illiteracy 
since 1910 has been from 13.6 to 10.3 


per cent. 
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While the data just mentioned indicate 
a tardy development in the education of 
the people of Tennessee the important 
fact is that they have caught the vision 
of a greater Tennessee, and programs to 
eliminate illiteracy, increase the efficiency 
of the school system and generally lift 
the citizenship to a higher level of well 
being are being advocated. With intel- 
ligent leadership Tennessee should once 
more occupy the position held during the 
period 1830-1860 in national affairs. 
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WITH THE POPULATION MYSTICS' 
EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 


HERE is nothing ordinary, ill- 
educated, domestic people more 
resent than to have the truth 

about population relentlessly brought 
home to them. Their reluctance to rec- 
ognize the calamitous effects of careless 
multiplication is even stronger than the 
reluctance of our forefathers a century 
ago to recognize the demoralizing effects 
of careless almsgiving. Just as then the 
doctrine of the economists seemed a 
desecration of ‘‘sweet charity;’’ so now the 
doctrine of the sociologists seems a dese- 
cration of ‘wedded bliss’’ and a denial of 
the ineffable charm of childhood. Years 
ago in Foochow I spent an evening with a 
Chinese scholar of the old type, a devoted 
Confucian. Although evidences of the 
superabundance of population pressed 
upon us from all sides, he was utterly im- 
pervious to the idea—so new and strange 
to the thinkers of China—that the rate of 
multiplication is one of the chief factors in 
determining the plane on which the masses 
live. Confronted with hard facts he 
twisted and sidestepped, gravely citing 
such comforting popular saws as ‘‘One 
more bowlful out of a big rice tub makes 
no difference,’ ‘“There is always food for a 
chicken (baby),’’ ‘“‘An only son will 
starve’’ (i.e., be a ne’er-do-well). Or he 


1 From his visit through certain of the mountain 
regions of the South, Professor Ross has made a num- 
ber of interesting observations. Some of the social 
workers, who have had considerable experience in 
the mountain areas, feel that the case of the mountain 
people may not be stated quite adequately. It is 
not that his facts concerning the large families are not 
correct, but it is their feeling that there is perhaps no 
conscious attitude in the matter. Socran Forces, 
which is planning to emphasize folk values and folk 
sociology for some time to come, is of course inter- 
ested in all of these phases.—Editors. 


would argue that there could be no rela- 
tion between numbers and poverty by 
citing big villages he knew in which 
people are better off than in neighboring 
little villages! Even among ourselves 
you meet with just the same ideas in 
those who are a little withdrawn from the 
national current, such as the Utah Mor- 
mons, the Louisiana ‘‘Cajuns,’’ or the 
Ozark hillman. Take the fine people of 
pioneer stock in our Appalachian high- 
lands. They have an annual birth rate of 
3§ to 40 per 1000 which puts them in a 
class with the Balkans and French Canada. 
Spain, Italy, Bavaria and Japan are quite 
outclassed in prolificacy by Swain and 
Haywood and Ashe counties of North 
Carolina. On a foot tour through this 
charming sylvan region I asked scores 
“How many were in your father’s 
family?’’ Seven was the lowest figure 
mentioned. Eight was the most fre- 
quent but the number ran up to fifteen. 
Every front stoop showed three or four 
towheads less than six years of age. 

I asked a mountaineer with the brow of 
an Academician ‘‘How many children in 
your father’s family?”’ 

*“Fifteen.”’ 

“And how many have they had?” 

“Oh, more than a hundred!’ 

A child a year is a common schedule. 
No doubt children are coming as fast 
here as they did a century ago. The 
practice of limiting the size of the family 
is said to be unknown among the 
mountaineers. 

Since few of the babies die the mountain 
folk multiply fast and in Eastern Ken- 
tucky population pressure is beginning to 
be noticeable. Said a well-off farmer of 
seventy: 
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“The farm I inherited had 225 acres, 
of which 45 was in cultivation. Now it 
is occupied by ten families and 150 acres 
are in cultivation.”’ 

Year by year the ax clears steeper slopes 
and the plow tears them open. Hence 
the mountain streams, which, within the 
memory of man ran crystal clear, are 
turbid, while, between floods, their flow 
is but a third of what it once was. Upa 
two-mile “‘branch’’ you may find 20 to 
30 farms, becoming more Liliputian as 
you mount to the head of the ‘‘branch"’ 
where the valley has narrowed to a ravine. 
I learned not to stop over night at the bare 
cheerless huts high up but to descend to 
where the valley is 40 to 60 rods wide and 
the houses offer some comfort. 

None I spoke with suspected that a 
population which triples in every genera- 
tion is trouble-bent, or doubted that the 
begetting of families of frontier size can 
goon forever. To be sure, they complain 
that the farms are more cramped, the fields 
steeper, the cabins closer and meaner, the 
streams fouler and the larders leaner than 
in their parents’ day; but never do they 
connect these developments with their 
swarms of little towheads. Visibly 
penned in by mountains you'd think they 
would realize that couples cannot go on 
forever having from eight to fifteen chil- 
dren. The early filling of the highland 
should be as plain to them as that a tank 
into which water runs faster than it leaks 
out will some day be full. But no; in- 
corrigible optimists that they are, they 
are no readier than the Chinese to see the 
root of their growing poverty. 

Such wilful blindness to the meaning of 
plain facts springs from a horror of recog- 
nizing that such sweet and innocent ac- 
tions as begetting and raising children can 
work like a curse. It is easy to believe 
that misery flows from indulgence in ugly 
passions—such as anger, revenge, envy, or 
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gteed; but the teaching that woes just 
as terrible can issue from conjugal love or 
the fondness for young ones at the fire- 
side affronts our holiest feelings. Rough, 
ignorant, hard-working folk, to whom 
love and children are the sweetest flowers 
of existence, find revolting the idea that a 
people may sink into a horrible quagmire 
simply from the practice of ‘‘taking no 
thought for the morrow’’ but bringing 
into world as many children ‘‘as God 
sends.”’ 

So they grind it under heel and follow 
those who encourage them to go on be- 
getting ulimited offspring to the glory of 
God. 

In fact, nowhere in the world today is 
there offered a dose of truth so generally 
unpalatable as the laws of population. 
It is as nauseous as the doctrine of our 
descent from arboreal ancestors. It is 
bitterer even than the discovery, a cen- 
tury ago, that the man is not the natural 
God-appointed head of the family. It is 
harder to gulp down than the teaching 
that children have rights as against their 
parents and are not under an infinite debt 
to those who—quite casually perhaps— 
bestowed upon them the boon of life. 
Perhaps the truth about population will 
ever be wormwood to the thoughtless 
who have settled into a sentimental atti- 
tude towards sex and family. It is alert 
clear-headed youth, so avid of the truth 
and scornful of sophistry, that will harken 
to the findings of the experts on pop- 
ulation. 

A few years ago President Harding 
noticed in a Sunday newspaper the picture 
of Mr. and Mrs. Z. of New York City 
and their sixteen children; whereupon he 
wrote to Mrs. Z. congratulating her upon 
being the mother of such a splendid brood. 
Amiable! But did it strike a note which 
needs to be struck? The father of this 
family is a low-paid porter and there is 
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no sign that this couple have gifts to pass 
on to their children. By complimenting 
them the President encouraged our mil- 
lions of commonplace citizens to court 
the gratitude of their country by begetting 
families of sixteen children. 

A well-known British eugenist after a 
brief visit to Canada declared before the 
Royal Statistical Society of Britain that, 
although Canada has only eight and 
three-quarters millions of inhabitants, 
“it would hold several hundreds of mil- 
lions of people.’’ Hold them? Yes. But 
feed them? Agricultural experts think 
that Our Lady of Snows will do very well 
if some day she supports sixty million 
people. 

Eight and one-half centuries ago a 
chinese Scholar, opposing the extension 
of government credit to farmers, wrote: 


The harvest of the soil is just like the grass and 
wood on the mountain. The mountain will grow 
grass and wood just as fast as men can use them. 
The productive power of the universe is always in 
proportion. How can it be true that the population 
will be greater than the supply of land? 


This fallacy of a preéstablished harmony 
is very old and tough. We meet it in the 
pious reflection that, since with every 
mouth that comes into the world God 
sends two hands, there can never be true 
over-population. But who can guarantee 
that every new pair of hands in a full 
country will find a handhold? Consider 
the Province of Hunan in China. Sixty 
years ago half the population was lost in 
the Taiping Rebellion. Since then the 
depopulated areas have gradually been 
repeopled. Naturally, the easily irri- 
gated lowlands were the first to be re- 
occupied. Then the farmsteads crept up 
into the foothills and, by building a 
water-capturing barrier across every gulch 
and impounding practically the entire 
rainfall, they carried the cultivation of 





rice far up the slopes. Finally, late- 





comers take to tilling rice so near the hill- 
crests that only during favorable years is 
the rainfall sufficient to produce a sub- 
stantial crop. An average year brings 
forth only a bare subsistence; a sub-average 
year, nothing. The ordinary fluctuation 
of seasons, therefore, will produce a 
famine upon the hilltops of Hunan. 

Where, now, is your ‘‘pair of hands” 
argument? 

Fools think to exorcise the over-popu- 
lation spectre by showing how cheaply 
we might subsist. ‘‘Potatoes,’’ exclaims a 
rapt Briton, “‘will feed 420 persons per 100 
acres, while grass, turned into beef, will feed 
only 1... . . Not only does this 
wonderful vegetable surpass all else in its 
power of food production, but its qualita- 
tive value is very high. It is mighty good 
eating and we do not tire of it.”’ 

This enthusiast forgets what happened 
in Ireland. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the island had just 
over a million people. The introduction 
of the potato encouraged a rapid increase 
and by the middle of the century the 
population was two and a third millions: 
in 1805, 5,359,000; in 1823, 6,802,000; in 
1841, 8,175,000. Then in 1847, when 
one-half of the Irish subsisted on potatoes, 
came the potato rot and population fell 
off a fifth in five years. 

Nor does he see that meat-eaters can 
escape famine in a bad season by eating the 
flesh of animals and then the vegetables 
which would have been fed to these ani- 
mals. They have something to fall back on. 
Likewise a people with a high standard 
of living can in a bad year spend noth- 
ing on comforts and concentrate their 
shrunken purchasing power on importing 
the necessaries of life. This is why such 
a people are not pauperized by one crop 
failure as is a population which has stuck 

to the simple life. 
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In 1901 an eminent German economist 
disposed of Malthus by showing that as 
population expands it can be fed by grow- 
ing vegetables in glass hothouses. After 
elaborate calculations on the basis of the 
produce of out-of-season vegetables for 
the London market in the hothouses of 
the Channel Islands, he concludes that 
upwards of two hundred billions of human 
beings can be fed from our planet. In 
order not to trench on the hothouse area 
all residences would have to be built on 
stony or infertile land. Of course, when 
the earth is full, it will be necessary to 
have fewer children; but that date is 
thousands of years away. ‘‘So little as 
mankind worries over the cooling of the 
sun or the earth falling into the sun, so 
little has it to worry over eventual over- 
population.”’ 

What a picture! A world of barracks 
and hothouses—as charming as a prison 
yard! No accessible forests, no shade 
trees or hedge-rows, no lawns or pastures, 
no parks or meadows, no wild shrubs or 
flowers, no game, no domestic animals, 
no pets. Nothing to feed the instincts of 
a creature of woodsy origin. Endless 
millions of stereotyped human beings as 
alike as shoe pegs! And all for what? 
Why, just to put off the inevitable day of 
family limitation! 

After this, surely, the population mys- 
tics cannot astonish us. So we are not 
staggered that an American scholar should 
write: 


It is quite conceivable that before this generation is 
past we shall plow with power generated by the tide 
and transmitted by wireless processes, and that 
radium will be harnessed so that its incalculable 
energy can be used. With the tremendous increase in 
power the surface of the earth can be enlarged in- 
definitely. Why should not the plains of Europe and 
America be set on edge, or why should not artificial 
light and heat make possible several layers of produc- 
tive soil, and certainly it can be employed all the year 
around! 


Some would have millions live wretch- 
edly in order that their nation may play a 
preponderant rdle. Thus a French Na- 
tionalist exclaims: 


In 1770 in the civilized world the French were 1 in 
4; in 1850, 1 in 10; in 1913, 1 in2s;and in 1945, they 
will be no more than 1 in 50. 

In 1871 our population was only 5 millions less 
than that of Germany. If the French population had 
grown at the same rate as the German population we 
should in 1913 have had 61 millions instead of 39 
millions and Germany would never have dreamed of 
attacking us. So the War is the price France had to 
pay for her sad refusal to ‘‘increase and multiply.”’ 

Being more numerous we should necessarily have 
been more active, more enterprising, bolder; we 
should not have let others take the places which are 
ours by right; we should have colonized our own 
colonies. Our economic and commercial power 
would have been more developed. Being richer we 
should have discouraged rival ambitions, our military 
strength would have imposed on the boldest respect 
for the French name. 


What a self revelation of the ‘‘patriot”’ 
mind! Blindness to the fact that France 
is already a well-peopled and well- 
cultivated country; the naive idea that a 
greater France is merely the problem of 
getting couples to raise more children; 
not a word as to how twenty-two million 
more people are to make a living in France; 
no realization of the physical misery, the 
abject poverty, the lengthening of the 
labor day, the shortening of life, the over- 
crowding, the weakened health, the 
greater infant mortality, the increase of 
child labor, the curtailed schooling, the 
more illiteracy, the lower consideration 
of women, the diminished independence 
and self respect of the working class— 
all of which would have flowed from a 
cradle competition of the French with 
the Germans. These property-sheltered 
patriots think nothing of plunging mil- 
lions of their fellows into an earthly hell 
if only their egos may swell with the 
pride of international dominance. In the 
masses they see only workers, soldiers and 
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taxpayers, not human beings athirst for 
happiness. 

A few years ago the Paris journal Intran- 
sigtant published the names of 445 persons 
most prominent in the campaign for larger 
families, and gave particulars as to their 
children. Of the list 176 were childless. 
Only 75 had more than two children. 
The average number for the lot was 14. 
It may be that these notables so forward 
in urging other people to have more 
offspring had done their best as parents. 
But the figures certainly raise a suspicion 
that many of these well-to-do couples 
have been doing the very thing which 
they condemn the workingman, the 
peasant and the petty functionary for 
doing. 

There are other hypocrite groups who 
“lade men with burdens grievous to be 
borne,"’ yet touch not the burdens with 
one of their fingers. Reckless proletarian 
multiplication pleases realtors with rising 
land values. Landlords see their rent 
rolls lengthen as result of urbanization. 
Country proprietors have more would-be 
tenants bidding up the rental of their 
farms. Employers like a thronged labor 
market which provides them all the labor 
they can use in brisk times and, in ordi- 
nary or bad times, causes a competition for 
employment which gives them the whip 
hand. Doctors welcome the frequent 
calls from growing families. Méilitarists 
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are cheerful when cannon fodder is abun- 


dant and easy to get. Churchmen glory 
in the prospect of more souls to be har- 
vested for Heaven. In general the capital- 
ist class is interested in the workers having 
big families, while they themselves do 
as they like in this respect. 

But why did not the Socialists, arch- 
critics of bourgeois thinking, expose all 
this cant? The fact is that Malthus had 
pricked the pretty soap bubbles of the 
early Communists and so the tradition 
sprang up that Malthus is the foe of all 
reform. Again, in the bad old days, 
every gang of exploiters took shelter 
behind Malthus. His analysis helped 
them argue that the poor had only them- 
selves to blame for their plight, and that 
there is, therefore, no necessity of shifting 
the burden of taxation toward the rich, 
or reforming land tenure, or breaking up 


the great estates, or passing factory acts, or | 


pursuing housing reform, or giving the 
worker the ballot and the right to or- 
ganize, and giving his children schools 
and playgrounds. This misuse of Mal- 
thus’s conclusions on population made 
them such a stench in the nostrils of the 
early friends of the toilers that the notion 
took root that to admit the possibility of 
overpopulation is to betray the cause of 
the working class. 

And so the tide of fatuous optimism 
flows full and strong. 
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HIS is an old question, one that has 
received much discussion and is 
still being discussed. So far as 
I am aware, no sufficient statistical dem- 
onstration that immigration has or has 
not increased or has or has not checked 
the increase of population of our nation 
been published. In view of the fact that 
both data and scientific statistical methods 
are sufficiently advanced to make a deter- 
mination as to whether or not immigra- 
tion does have at least a checking effect 
upon our native white stock, this investiga- 
tion was undertaken and carried out. My 
results are chiefly based on the application 
of the method of correlation to the avail- 
able data. But before resorting to that 
line of attack, it will be in order to review 
the historical aspects of the case and also 
offer what evidence is obtainable on other 
grounds than that of correlation. 
Scarcely any proposition, it would seem, 
could appear more ridiculous than that 
which asserts that immigration to the 
United States has not increased but has 
actually decreased our national popula- 
tion; that we have actually fewer people 
living in our nation now than we would 
have had had there been no immigration 
to our shores during the last century. 
For, during the interval since 1790, there 
have arrived at our ports of entry and 
have been recorded as immigrants about 
51,000,000 individuals—a population 
greater than that of such nations as Great 
Britain, France, or Italy. It is true that a 
considerable proportion of these migrants 
hither returned to their native lands or at 
least left our shores. For the whole period 
of time since 1820, this percentage is 
difficult to estimate, but it will probably 
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average from 20 to 30 per cent of those 
arriving—let us say 25 per cent as an 
average. That is, we have netted 75 
per cent of the 51,000,000 immigrants as 
permanent settlers, or some 38,000,000 
souls, 

The larger proportion of this vast in- 
vasion has come in more recent decades, 
so that just about one-third of the net 
38,000,000 immigrants are now living. 
In one decade, 1900-1910, there were 
8,500,000 atrivals in this country, the 
net results at the end of the decade being 
about 5,250,000. Since 1881, about 
23,465,000 of the 51,000,000 immigrants, 
or about 46 per cent have been registered 
in our ports of entry. According to the 
Report of the Commissioner General of 
Immigration, our net gain in population 
resulting from the arrival and departure 
of aliens, both immigrant and non-immi- 
grant, emigrant and non-emigrant from 
1908 to 1923 was 5,807,327 (Stat. Abst., 


U. S., 1923: 75). This great accession 


of foreign born inhabitants has given a 
high ratio of foreign born in the popula- 
tion as a whole, one of about 1 in 7.7. 
However, a ratio of about 1 to 7 was 
established by 1860 and has not changed 
materially since that time. This means 
that there is one foreign born for every 
6.7 native born inhabitants or one to 
each 5.9 native born white residents. 
When we remember that for a hundred 
years a large quota of native born have 
been children of foreign born residents, 
we perceive that the foreign blood element 
in our population must be far greater than 
I to 7.7—perhaps more nearly 1 to 2. 
In view of this impressive array of facts, 
does it not seem extreme to assert that 
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immigration has not swelled the popula- 
tion of our nation? I have become con- 
vinced, as the result of my examination 
of the situation, that it is impossible to 
prove that it has not. It is just as im- 
possible to prove that it has done so. 
But I think it can be demonstrated 
whether or not at the present time the 
presence of the foreign born checks or 
advances the increase of the native stock. 

However extreme it may seem to de- 
clare that immigration has actually di- 
minished the population of our nation, 
there have been those bold enough to 
advance such a claim. Probably the first 
to elaborate this thesis was Francis A. 
Walker, noted statistician and economist. 
He treated three main considerations in 
the particular article from which his 
formulated view was obtained, namely, 
the displacement of the native stock by 
immigrants, the imported labor force 
was not needed here since we had always 
been able to supply all our labor even for 
the crudest and roughest purposes, and 
changes which demand a change in our 
immigration policy. We are interested 
here only in the first one. 

(1) There was a great increase of popu- 
lation up to 1830 which was ‘‘wholly 
out of the loins of ourown people . . . 
an increase of two hundred and thirty- 
seven per cent, a rate unparalled in his- 
tory, . . . . a doubling every 22 or 23 
years."" (2) During the period 1830-1860 
conditions for reproduction were all the 
more favorable because of improved 
changes in medicine, food, and clothing. 
The good results of these changes were 
seen in the army measurements during the 
Civil War which showed that native 
Americans were superior to foreigners 
physically, height and weight being the 
chief measurements. (3) The rate of in- 
crease among Americans began to decline 
“at the very time when foreign immigra- 
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tion first assumed considerable propor- 
tions,’’ showing itself in highest degree 
in those states, regions, “and in the very 


counties’’ where immigration was great- | 


est. So by 1850, ‘‘our population differed 
by less than 10,000 from the population 
which would have existed’’ had there 
been no immigration. ‘“These facts, 
which might be shown by tables and 
diagrams, constitute a statistical demon- 
stration such as is rarely attained in 
regard to the operation of social or eco- 
nomic forces." (4) This is in agreement 
with the well-known historic fact that 
populations under unchanging social and 
economic conditions go on increasing 
from year to year with utmost regularity, 
but disturbance in those conditions is at 
once registered in change of rate of in- 
crease. The arrival of a ‘‘degraded 
peasantry,"’ different in race, custom, 
and language caused an immediate recoil 
among Americans from social and economic 
contact which at once registered in a 
lower rate of increase. (5,) The decrease 
in the rate of increase may have been due 
to the increase of luxuries in some re 
stricted localities, ‘“‘but prior to 1860 
there was no such general growth of 
luxury in the United States as is compe 
tent to account for the effect seen’ 
(Atlantic Monthly, 77: 822-829, June, 1896). 

Walker’s general position has been 
adopted by most subsequent publicists, 
especially those who have published 
volumes relating to immigration and who 
must have investigated the situation 
before expressing themselves. Hall, Com- 
mons, Ross, Fairchild, and I believe others 
sustain this point of view. The position 
of Bushee, who has given much attention 
to immigration, is as follows: We cannot 
statistically determine whether or not 
immigration has increased our population. 
To unfilled regions it increases while to 
filled regions it decreases the rate of if 
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crease of population (Principles of Sociology, 
pp. 309-316). Fairchild maintains that 
immigration lessens the increase of the 
native stock through the standard of liv- 
ing by limiting births and postponing 
marriages (Immigration, Macmillan, 1925, 
Chaps. 11-13). He offers no positive 
statistical evidence to that effect. 

But the theory that immigration has 
lessened the national population has not 
gone unchallenged. E. A. Goldenweiser 
claims that Walker made the following 
mistake in his arguments that it has: 
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males 15-44 of native white parents, 
the amount of immigration and the degree 
of urbanism by states he thinks he has 
demonstrated his claim. He further 
claims that urbanism is the carrier of a 
number of causes which serve instead of 
immigration to put a brake on the advance 
of population (Amer. Journ. Sociology, 
18: 342-351). While he did not prove all 
that he believed he had, Goldenweiser’s 
position that urbanism is vitally concerned 
with lessening the raultiplication of our 
native white stock proves to be sound. 


TABLE I 
CompaRATIVE IncrEasE OF Native WuitTe AND Forgicn Born Waite Stocks in THE Unirep STatss 





NATIVE WHITES 


FOREIGN BORN WHITES 
, PER CENT 





NATION AND DIVISIONS 


Infants of 
native plus one- 
half 
mixed 
Parentage 


FOREIGN 
BORN 
RATIO 
18 OF 
NATIVE 
RATIO 


Infants of 
foreign born 
plus one-half 

those of 
mixed 
parentage 


of i Females 15-44 





United States 

PF TMIAGG, . 6 cides cs coteds voi 
Middle Atlantic 

East North Central. ............. 
West North Central 
Ei 


18 , $03,779 
1,230, 801 
3,758,222 
4,108,912 
2,568, 625 
2,027,619 
1,413,269 
1,747,206 

615,588 

1, 0335537 








1,534,911 
725729 
243, 967 
306, 2.96 
211,232 
231,480 
164, 850 
181,576 
60,298 
62,751 


82.8 
59- 
64.8 
74-5 
82.2 
113.8 
116.5 
103.9 
97.8 
60.7 


169.0 
222.5 
224.0 
189.0 
185.0 
132.0 
114.0 
136.0 
159.0 
183.0 


478,287 
71, 813 
198, 678 
105 , 200 
36,992 
10, 942 

1,733 
14,937 
14,931 
23,052 


31459492 
544,176 
1,415,313 
7451644 
244,816 
741923 
12, 858 
106,773 
96 , 897 


218,092 




















(Estimated from U. S. Census, 1920, Vols. II and IID). 


He failed to prove statistically that the 
national population was not declining 
prior to the heavy shocks of immigration. 
He failed to prove that other causes than 
immigration do not lower the increase 
tate of the native stock. He did not 
prove that immigrants settle where the 
native birth rate declines most heavily. 
Instead of immigration as the great cause 
of the slowing down in population gains, 
Goldenweiser would substitute urbani- 
zation. By a tabular presentation of the 
number of children under five of native 
white parents to 1000 native white fe- 


There are evidently several ways by 
which we might seek to show that the 
presence of the foreign born have an effect 
upon the increase among the native born 
element. I shall indicate various lines of 
evidence, without, however, desiring to 
give the impression that these exhaust 
the possible means of proof. 

1. The first line of evidence is from the 
comparative increase rates of native whites 
and of foreign born whites. Table I, 
showing the comparative increase for the 
two stocks in the United States as of 1920, 
exhibits the estimates of increase for the 
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nation and for the nine divisions. The 
ratios are, of course, only approximately 
accurate but they cannot be very far from 
the exact ratios. The first estimate was 
made by assigning half of the offspring of 
“‘mixed’’ parentage to the native white 
and half to the foreign born white element. 
From the results were obtained the ap- 
proximate ratios or rates of increase of 
the two stocks. It is proper to refer to 
these ratios as rates of increase. They are 
almost as good measurements of compara- 
tive increase rates as are rates of natural 
increase, since death rates of various 
nationality groups are similar, so far as 
evidence goes. We may note the follow- 
ing points relative to this table. 

a. The ratio of infants to females 
among the foreign born whites for the 
nation as a whole is far larger than that 
for the native whites, being 78 per cent 
greater. 

b. The ratio of infants to females 
among foreign born whites is greater in all 
divisions than that among the native 
white populations, ranging from 14 per 
cent greater in the East South Central 
division to over 120 per cent greater in 
the New England and Middle Atlantic 
Divisions. 

c. When the divisions are ranked ac- 
cording to the degree of preponderence of 
increase among the foreign born whites 
over that of native born whites and also 
according to the percentage of foreign 
born whites in the population, there is a 
large correspondence in rank. Naming 
the divisions in the order of the table, 
the order of their rank for preponderence 
of increase among foreign born whites 
are 2, 1, 3, 4, 8, 9, 7, 6, §; while for per 
cent of foreign born in the population it is 
I, 2,3, 4.5, 8,9, 7,6, and 4.5. This shows 
an agreement of 66.6 per cent between the 
two series. According to this, we are 
entitled to say that the rate of increase 









among the native whites as compared 
with that among the foreign born white 


stock is inversely proportioned to the per 


cent of the foreign born white in the popu- 
lation. This suggests very strongly that 
the presence of the foreign born acts as a 
deterrent to the increase of population 
among the native born, the increase 
among the latter being greatest where the 
comparative foreign born density is least 
and least where that is greatest. How- 
ever, we must remember that there are 
other factors in the situation and so refuse 
to assign all the causal force to the foreign 
born element. 

The evidence from regional data to the 
deterrent effect of immigration upon the 
increase of the nation’s population will 
possibly be strengthened by an examina- 
tion of table II to be found later in these 
pages relating to the ratio of infants to 
females by states. Two results arise from 
an inspection of that table. First, the 
states having the heaviest comparative 
foreign born population have also the 
lowest rate of increase in the native stock 
while states having little immigration 
have the highest rates of increase. Sec- 
ond, urban districts where the percentage 
of immigrants in the population is heavier 
than in rural districts show a smaller rate 
of increase in the native stock than do 
rural districts. 

Also a number of studies of the decline 
of growth of the native white stock have 
been made. In one of these, W. S. Thomp- 
son sought to show that the old native 
stock in the cities of New England fails 
to increase as fast as the immigrant stock 
and that this is not true for the remainder 
of the nation (‘‘Race Suicide in the United 
States,’’ Amer. Journ. Physical Anthropology, 
III: 97-110). The facts he submits from 
state census reports, studies of children 
and fecundity of women among native and 
foreign born stocks, and of the offspring 
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of graduates of women’s colleges of the 
east, seems to substantiate the first part 
of his contention. But his second pro- 
position is not warranted, at least if the 
findings of the present paper are valid. 

The relative decline in the increase of 
the old native New England stock appears 
to be well established. The results of 
Mr. F. S. Crum’s study of twenty-two 
genealogies of the stock may be taken as 
typical evidence to that effect. He ob- 
tained the following results. First, the 
average number of children per wife de- 
clined from 7.37 prior to 1700 to 2.77 in 
1879. Second, the percentage of childless 
wives increased from 1.81 before 1700 to 
8.1 in 1879. Third, the occurrence of one 
child per mother increased from 1.8 per 
cent of mothers for the earlier period to 
18.1 per cent at the later date. Fourth, 
mothers with ten or more children de- 
clined from 24.3 per cent of mothers at 
the earlier date to 0.37 per.cent at the later 
date. Fifth, the average number of chil- 
dren per wife also declined. Sixth, the 
average age of marriage increased from 
21.4 years prior to 1700 to 23.1 in 1879. 
Mr. Crum found that these results agreed 
with an earlier study he had made (Am. 
Stat. Assn., September, 1914, p. 215 ff.). 

2. There is evidence to show that the 
native white stock would have suffered 
a decline in its rate of increase had there 
been little or no immigration. Asa check 
to the ardent and premature conclusions 
that the foreign born stock is alone re- 
sponsible for the decline in the fecundity 
of our native white stock, let us offer the 
following proof that our increase rate 
would have declined had there never oc- 
curred an immigration on a large scale. 

a. There were symptoms of a decline 
in the increase of our population prior to 
the occurrence of the great waves of immi- 
gration. The known ratios of the foreign 
born to the total population decade by 


decade from 1920 back to 1850 were: 
7-6, 6.8, 7.3, 6.8, 7.7, 6.9, 7.8, 10.3. From 
data contained in the various Federal 
Censuses we are able to estimate the immi- 
gration and foreign born from about 1800 
down to 1840. The estimated number 
of foreign born resident here for the earlier 
decades down to 1840 were, in thousands: 
1800, 38; 1810, 110; 1820, 176; 1830, 265; 
1840, 715. (See Census 1920, Vol. II: 
29-30; Increase Pop. U. S§., 1910-1920: 
109 ff., 191-5; Census 1860, xviii-xxiv; 
Stat. Abstr. U. S., 1923: 75.) The con- 
sequent ratios for the decades, 1840 back 
to 1800, decade by decade, were: 23.8; 
48.5; 54.8; 66.0; 140.' It is believed that 
these estimated ratios are not far from the 
actual ones. 

The estimated number of the native 
population, exclusive of immigration and 
its increase has been computed by the 
Bureau of the Census back to the year 
1830. From this the natural increase can 
be calculated.? I have extended the es- 
timate back to the year 1800. These 
rates are: 1800, 34.3; 1810, 35.3; 1820, 
32.0; 1830, 32.2; 1840, 28.2; 1850, 26.4; 
1860, 24.0; 1870, 15.2; 1880, 22.8; 1890, 
17.0; 1900, 15.6; I910, 13.7; 1920, II.2. 
It is noted that these rates show a tendency 
to decline before the time when the pres- 
sure from the direction of immigration 
became great. Could we exclude the 
influence of the natural increase arising 


1 The number of foreign born inhabitants for the 
decades 1800-1840 was obtained by reckoning that 
the net immigration of any decade was decreased 20 
per cent by death during the succeeding decade. The 
estimates of the foreign born as carried out down to 
1850 when the number is known resulted in a number 
only a few thousand different from the actual number. 

2 The natural increase of the native stock was 
obtained by subtracting the net immigration from the 
total increase of population at each decennial census. 
The number of immigrants prior to 1820, as esti- 
mated, was so small as to be almost negligible, being, 
as we have seen, less than 1 per cent in 1800. 
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from the immigrants, we might secure 
some further light on the situation. The 
calculation has been made from the differ- 
ent sets of data to be found in the Federal 
Census reports already alluded to. The 
estimated rates of increase of the old 
native white stock are as follows: 1810, 
32.1; 1820, 32.5; 1830, 31.9; 1840, 28.7; 
1850, 25.1; 1860, 22.8; 1870, 18.3; 1880, 
18.8; 1890, 16.5; 1900, 15.1; 1910, 13.8; 
1920, 11.6. In this case, as in the one 
immediately preceding it, we note a 
decided tendency toward lower rates prior 
to the time when pressure from the pres- 
ence of the foreign born in great numbers 
arose. 

Further evidence in this same direction 
is yielded by the estimate of the increase 
of population based upon the ratio of 
children to females of the reproductive 
age. Professor W. F. Wilcox has cal- 
culated the ratio of the number of children 
under five to 1,000 females 15 to 44 years 
of age for the decades from 1800 to 1900. 
These ratios, decade by decade are: 1800, 
976; 1810, 926; 1820, 928, 1830, 877; 
1840, 835; 1850, 699; 1860, 714; 1870, 
649; 1880, 635; 1890, 554; 1900, 541. As 
in the case of the samples of rates of in- 
crease we have previously noticed, these 
ratios agree in showing a strong move- 
ment toward lower levels antecedent to 
the coming of the foreign born in great 
force. 

b. The fact that other nations which 
have had little or no immigration have 
declined in their rates of increase makes it 
probable that our nation would have 
suffered a check in its growth of popula- 
tion had there been no great immigration 
to our shores. European nations and 
Great Britain have received slight immi- 
gration in comparison with the United 
States so that their records of the increase 
of population are influenced very slightly 
by the presence of foreign born inhabi- 
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tants. In England and Wales, the birth 
rate declined from 34.6 in 1841-1850 to 
23.6 in 1911-15, while the death rate fell 
from 22.7 in 1851-5 to 14.3, in 1911-15, 
the result being a decline from 11.9 to 
9.3 in the rate of natural increase for the 
same period. That is the birth rate fell 
about 34 per cent, the death rate fell 39 
per cent, producing a decline in the rate of 
natural increase of 22 percent. The birth 
rate in Sweden fell from 251 per 1000 
matried females 15-50 years of age for the 
period 1756-65 to 219 for that of 1896-1995 
CH. Wright, Population, Harcourt Brace 
and Co., 1923: 100-104). According to 
data given by Ellwood, between the 
period 1871-90 and 1922, the rate of nat- 
ural increase declined in the following 
nations as follows: England and Wales, 
13.7 to 7.6; Germany 12.1 to 8.6; France, 
1.8 to 1.0 during the next two decades, 
returning to 1.8 in 1922 (Socéology and 
Modern Social Problems, Amer. Book Co., 
1924, Chap. 9). In all cases the falling 
death rate was quite as large a factor in 
bringing about a decline in the increase of 
population as was the falling birth rate. 

Australia offers an example of a country 
which had a comparatively large immigra- 
tion to about 1880 and then ceased to have 
one. During the period 1861 to 1880, 
while immigrants were flowing in, the 
rate of natural increase ranged from 25.17 
at the earlier date to 21.34 at the later 
time, then declining to about 15 im 1900. 
The death rate ranged from 16.8 to 15 
during the period of immigration, then 
declined to 12.4 in 1900. The birth rate 
ranged from 42 to 36 during the earlier 
period, then declined rapidly, being about 
27 in 1900 (Wright, loc. cit., pp. 104-5): 
Mr. Wright attributes the decline in the 
death rate to the fact that during the 
period of immigration the general age had 
been lower than in the older countries. 
The course of the development of this 
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paper up to the present point has demon- 
strated, I think, the existence of a plurality 
of causes at work in the situation, each 
acting as a brake on the increase of popu- 
lation in general and of the native white 
stock in particular. This, of course, is 
what we should anticipate from our 
knowledge of the complexity in the field 
of social causation in general. For noth- 
ing has been demonstrated more effectu- 
ally than that our larger social phe- 
nomena, such as crime, dependency, 
insanity, immigration, the state of the 
social mind and many others are the result 
of a great complex of different conditions 
and kinds of conditions at work in the 
whole big social situation. What some 
of these plural causes are in the case of 
the effect of immigration on our popular 
growth will be shown when we come to 
treat correlation. 

A third means of indicating whether 
or not immigration has had an effect 
upon the increase of the native population 
of the United States is found in the ap- 
plication of the statistical method of ob- 
taining the coefficient of correlation to the 
data at hand. Pursuant to considering 
that method, it will be advisable to refer 
to the selection of certain data on which 
correlation estimates are based. In this 
study I have employed the same method of 
discovering the rate of increase among 
native whites in all of the states and for 
the rural and urban populations as was 
used in securing such increase for the 
nation and divisions, the results of which 
were previously presented. I refer to the 
selection of children and females of the 
selected age groups. 

It has been common practice, where 
birth and death rates for populations to 
be studied are unobtainable, to use the 
number of children under five per 1,000 
females of the specified nativity in the 
reproductive age period. Relative to the 


native white stock, then, it would be the 
number of children under five born of 
native white parents per 1,000 native 
white females of native parents 15 to 44 
years of age. In this study, instead, 
I have used the number of infants (children 
under one year of age) born of native white 
parents plus one-half those born of white 
mixed parentage per 1,000 native white 
females 15 to 44 years of age. The 
reasons for the change of basis are as 
follows. 

First, it seemed desirable to approxi- 
mate the birth rate as nearly as possible; 
and evidently the choice of infants ac- 
complishes this much better than does the 
use of children under five, since more 
deaths have occurred in the latter age 
group. Second, it is also obvious that 
the use of children of native white parents 
only does not secure the full reproductive 
results of native white parents, since what 
the Census terms, ‘‘mixed parentage,”’ 
lies outside the limits of ‘‘native parents;”’ 
and yet one-half the offspring of the former 
must necessarily be of native white 
parentage. This arrangement serves to 
equate native white parents with off- 
spring of native white parents. Third, 
as a practical matter, this study was 
begun on the basis of using infants of 
native white parents only, leaving any 
offspring of “‘mixed parentage’’ out of 
account. However, the results were so 
unsatisfactory that I was lead to seek the 
cause and then to find a remedy. The 
results did not tally with what numerous 
studies have led us to believe would be 
proportionate increase rates among the 
various states for the native white stock. 
The reader can confirm this for himself by 
referring to the subsequent table, Table III, 
presenting increase rates for the states and 
for different populations according to the 
two bases of counting infants now under 
discussion. Our purposes will be amply 
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TABLE II 
Ratio Inrants TO Femaes 15-44 Years or Ack Accorpino To Dirrsrent Basgs aND BY STATES AND BY Ursan 
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98.8} 40.0} 81.95) 33.0/128.25] 23.0 
92.8) 45.0} 89.95| 20.0] 96.35] 43.0 
97-8] 37.0} 82.05] 32.0)/104.85] 39.0 
102.8] 34.0/107.35| 8.0} 91.75] 48.0 
119.2} 18.0]111.25| 7.0] 92.52] 46.0 
103.8} 33.0/102.30] 10.0/106.15] 37.0 
92.5} 46.0} 92.65) 17.0) 91.78] 47.0 
96.5] 39-0] 97.85] 14.0] 92.85] 45.0 
101.6] 36.0] 94.28) 16.0/112.60] 35.0 
93-0] 43.0] 86.25] 27.0/106.15] 38.0 
89.6) 47.0} 83.51) 30.0) 98.45] 42.0 
106.5] 29.0/100.3§] 12.0/115.05] 34.0 
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167.7] §-O|141.00} 3.0/190.80] 5.0 
190.0] 3.0/134.85} 5§.0/245.58] 2.0 
108.2) 26.0} 86.85] 25 .0/137.25] 17.0 
93-3) 44.0] 96.65) 46.0j111.15] 36.0 
225.0] 1.0/137.1§] 4.0/250.00] 1.0 
177-0} 4.0] 99.85] 13.0/199.60] 4.0 
133-8} 8.0} 85.35] 28.0/158.55] 8.0 
107.§| 27.0] 80.75] 35.0/124.45] 29.0 
93-0] 41.5] 90.55] 19.0] 94.52] 44.0 
97-3} 38.0} 92.15] 18.0}104.55] 40.0 


110.2] 25.0} 81.85] 34.0]124.10} 30.0 
123.§] 15.0} 95.05] 15.0]137.80] 14.0 
129.§] 12.0] 87.25] 24.0]140.60} 12.0 
126.4] 13.5} 89.26] 22.0/138.45] 13.0 
118.4] 20.0] 78.45] 38.0/135.20} 19.0 
104.6} 32.0} 78.25] 39.0/118.82] 32.0 
118.5] 19.0] 79.05} 37-0]132.90] 21.0 
113.2) 22.§] 74.15] 42.0]126.80] 25.0 
131.8} 9.0] 89.15] 23.0/145.15] 10.0 
122.§] 16.0] 77.74] 40.0/136.45| 16.0 
130.5} 10.0) 82.45] 31.0}142.10) 11.0 
107.0] 28.0] 79.35] 36.0]125.15| 28.0 
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142.8) 7.0/104.55| 9.0|180.65| 6.0 
145-1] 6.0|170.80) 1.0/161.85| 7.0 
119.6] 17.0|100.85] 11.0/127.20] 24.0 
105 .6] 31.0} 74.51] 41.0/136.15/ 17.0 
126.4] 13.5] 89.92] 21.0/136.10) 18.0 
113.2] 22.5] 86.65) 26.0/134.15] 20.0 
197.2] 2.0/1§4.45| 2.0/237.80} 3.0 
110.6] 24.0] 67.15] 47.0]125.85] 26.0 
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93.6] 41.§] 74.95] 44.0)116.10] 33.0 
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46.0 
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served by merely aliuding to the difficulty 
in an explanatory manner. 

From numerous studies that have been 
made of the native white stock of New 
England, we have become convinced that 
that stock has an exceptionally low rate 
of increase. Yet when we confine the 
number of infants per 1,000 females of 
native white parents to those of native 
parents only, the rate of increase there is 
found to be as high or higher than obtains 
among many western and southern states 
according to the same basis. But when 
we employ infants of native white parents 
plus one-half those of white mixed parent- 
age per 1,000 native white females, we 
have placed the states in their proper 
order relative to one another and so evi- 
dently have found the corrective. The 
difficulty with the first method is that its 
female term was too narrow for its infant 
terns. Both were expanded, but the ex- 
pansion of the former was sufficient to 
overcome the inequality previously 
existing. 

But we must recognize a feeding-in 
effect going on that neither method ob- 
viates. It is evident that during several 
generations of time, where the foreign rate 
of increase is much higher than obtains 
among the native stock, that the native 
white mothers are being incremented far 
out of proportion to the reproductive 
power of the native stock. But this serves 
to inflate the rate of increase among the 
native whites far above what it actually 
is. As a consequence, we must believe 
that there is even a greater discrepancy 
between the ratios of foreign born and 
native white stocks than our exhibit for 
the nation and nine divisions indicates. 
And the greater the proportion of foreign 
born in the population, the greater this 
discrepancy must be. 

In order to observe the effect of this 
change in the basis of selection of children 





and females on the ranking of states and 
to furnish some rather valuable informa- 
tion in the field of increase of population 
on which our work of correlation depends, 
the accompanying extended derived table, 
table II, is presented. The number of 
infants of mixed parentage in rural and 
urban populations is not given in the 
Census and had to be obtained by calcula- 
tion. But numerous tests indicate that 
the results for the various states are very 
close to the actual number.* 

We will complete our exposition on the 
significance of the change of basis by pre- 
senting Table III, which gives the two 
sets of ratios of infants to females for the 
nine divisions and for the nation. It is 
seen, first, that the shift of basis reduces 
the ratios in all divisions and the nation; 
second, that the Southern divisions suffer 
only slight reductions in the ratios. That 
is, where there are fewest foreign born 
inhabitants, the highest ratios of infants 
to females obtain and the ratios are least 
affected by the changed basis. 

We will now take up the matter of cor- 
relation. Table IV presents a summary of 
most of the coefficients of correlation cal- 
culated during the course of this investi- 
gation. A number of coefficients esti- 
mated from several different historical 
series and also a number from certain 
groups of states are not included. All, 


3 The Census gives three classes of parentage of 
native white infants—'‘native,'’ and “‘foreign’’ and 
‘“‘mixed’’"—for the several states but it gives 
only two—“‘native’ and “foreign and mixed’’ 
—for rural and urban populations. By calcu- 
lating the percentage the offspring of “‘mixed’’ 
parentage is of the total of those of ‘‘foreign and of 
mixed"’ parentage for each of the states and applying 
this to the offspring of ‘‘foreign and mixed"’ parentage 
of rural and of urban populations, the offspring of 
“mixed” parentage was obtained. Numerous tests 
indicate that the totals of the given class of rural and 
urban offspring tally exactly or closely with the 
number fur the state. 
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too limited to be of much worth and the 
groups of states are more or less dupli- 
cated in what is presented. The method 
of calculating the coefficient of correlation 
most used has been that of rank-differences 
because it economizes time to great ad- 
vantage where so much is undertaken. 
The Pearson method has been used in a 
number of cases as a checking device. 
However, I am informed by authoritative 
statisticians, that the method of rank 
difference is so devised as to be as reliable 
practically as the Pearson method.‘ It 
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except one, of the historical series were 





second basis. It seemed advisable to try 
out as many relatives for which data could 
be found which appeared to be associated 
with increase of population as was pos- 
sible. If a significant coefficient of cor- 
relation is any criterion, the larger share 
of the relatives do either act as an influence 
in the situation or else are close correla- 
tive accompaniments along with other 
such accompaniments. 

It seemed advisable also to test out 
series of data for different areas and groups 
of population in order to define as nearly 
as possible the causal agencies at work 
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Females Ratio Infants Females Ratio 
13, 163.2 109.8 | 1,519.6 | 18,503.8 82.0 
603 .6 101.5 72.7 1,230.8 58.7 
2,262.8 97.2 235.6 3,758.2 62.7 
2,676.5 107.0 306.3 4,108.9 74:5 
1,650.7 118.5 208.2 2,568.6 81.2 
1,922.8 117.0 227.2 2,027.6] 110.6 
1,363.6 120.5 164.8 1,413.3 | 116.6 
1,583.5 112.5 181.6 1,747.2 | 103.9 
431.8 130.8 60.3 615.6 97.6 
667.9 85.4 62.7 1,033.5 60.7 








will be observed that the probable error 
has been added under the coefficient for 
the more significant correlations of the 
second set of ratios of infants to females. 

A large number of relatives were used 
when the coefficients for the rates of in- 
crease according to the first basis of in- 
fants to females was used, only a part of 
which were employed according to the 


“For the method of rank differences, see G. R. 
Davies, Economic Statistics, pp. 147-8; E. E. Day, 
Statistical Analysis, pp. 206-210; C. W. Odell, Educa- 
tional Statistics, pp. 201-7; M. L. Reitz, Handbook of 
Mathematical Statistics, pp. 132-3. 











on the increase of population. Conse- 
quently we have run correlations for states 
as states, urban populations, rural popula- 
tions, the 36 states having 5 per cent or 
more of their populations foreign born, 
and a group of 24 states whose populations 
are 2 per cent or more negro. The last 
two sets of states were considered because 
it was seen that two different populations, 
foreign born and negro, entered into the 
situation in a large way and it was de- 
sirable to try to differentiate between the 
kinds of influence they exert. 

The explanation for the calculations 
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according to the two different bases of 
ratio of infants to females has already 
been made. The necessary and advisable 
explanations and exposition of the co- 
efficients found in the table of coefficients 
will follow along the lines of the num- 
bered relatives. 

1. The foreign born. This relative is 
the per cent of foreign born in the popula- 
tion. A few things are to be observed. 

a. It is seen that this factor acts either 
as a causal agent or, if not that, as the co- 
resultant along with other relatives rela- 
tive to the increase of the native white 
population. The coefficient for this rela- 
tive ranges from —o.60 to —o.75 for 
the various areas and populations. It 
looks as if this factor is a real causal 
agent. 

b. The coefficients for the series under 
the second heading of ratios are all nega- 
tive or inverse. This of course means 


that whatever influence the foreign born 
population exercises is restrictive instead 


of stimulative relative to the increase 
of the native white stock. 

c. But this factor evidently is only one 
of several agencies at work affecting the 
growth of the native stock. The coeffi- 
cients for the rate of increase of the native 
stock and the relatives urban, negro, 
education, and notables range from 0.42 
to 0.85, all being negative except that for 
negroes. The P. Es. range from 0.03 
to 0.8, leaving all the coefficients signi- 
ficant except that for negroes. 

d. Whatever the explanation, this fac- 
tor appears to be less significant as a 
causal agent in the group of states having 
the heaviest foreign born population than 
in other populations generally. But it 
would probably be a mistake to rate this 
indication highly. 

2. Urbanization. The per cent of popu- 
lation that is urban shows up prominently 
as a causal agent, if the coefficient is any 
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criterion. The coefficients for the various 
areas range from —0.70 to —0.93, averag- 
ing the highest of all coefficients, con- 
siderably higher than those pertaining to 
the foreign born. These coefficients are 
also all negative, indicating that the rate 
of increase of native whites is in inverse 
proportion to the degree of urbanization; 
that the development of urbanism is 
unfavorable to that stock while rural life 
on the contrary is favorable. It is pos- 
sible that urbanism is to be regarded as a 
carrier of other causa! influences as 
Goldenweiser suggested, or as expressing 
a complex of causes. 

3. Percent of negroes in the population. 
Only two coefficients of this kind, those 
for urban populations and for the group 
of negro states, have much significance. 
These coefficients are positive. We are 
therefore warranted in concluding that 
the presence of negroes in large numbers is 
favorable to the increase of the native 
white stock. The fact that the coefficient 
for negro states is 0.78 in comparison with 
one of 0.42 for the 48 states would seem 
to lend support to this inference. 

Why is it that the presence of a large 
foreign born population acts as a check 
while that of a large negro population 
acts as a stimulus to the increase of the 
native white stock? We remember that 
Walker explained the checking action of 
the former as being due to the competitive 
shock and the consequent recoil from 
contact with ‘‘degraded peasants.’" Why 
does not contact with a negro population 
result in the same way? If we were to 
hazard a guess by way of explanation we 
would say that the difference in results is 
due to the fact that the negro occupies a 
position of status in our nation whereas 
the immigrant does not. Negroes here 
constitute a social caste and as in all such 
social situations there can be no real com- 
petition between the inferior and superior 
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caste. Negroes do not compete for posi- 
tion, place, or job with whites in the 
United States and are even kept in a menial 
place to the advantage of the whites. 









as occupying the leading rdle as a causal 
factor in that complex. It is interesting 
to see that the greater retarding effect 
of this factor appears to be in the group 













of his ambitions. 









Whereas the immigrant comes as an equal 
and there are no limits to the attainment 





of negro states where the coefficient is 
—o.78 as compared with one of —o.62 


among the foreign born states. 








TABLE IV 
Cogrricients or CoRRELATION BETWEEN DirrerEnt Bases or Ratios or Inrants or Native WHIrTEs TO 1,000 
Native Warre Femaues 15~44 Years or AGg aND Certain Retatives, AND BY Various PopuLaTIons, 
Unrrep Stats, 1920 

















































































































a RATIO OF INFANTS OF NATIVE 
oe WHITE PARENTS TO 1000 FEMALES | RATIO OF INFANTS OF NATIVE WHITE PLUS ONE-HALF 
i 15-44 OF NATIVE WHITE THOSE OF WHITE MIXED PARENTAGE TO NATIVE 
PARENTS ALL STATES AND WHITE FEMALES 15-44 FOR CERTAIN POPULATIONS 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
: Seas | Urban | Ror |Diseceof| itmn, | Baral | 3¢ frie | = ogo 
ke I Foreign born 0.19 0.45 | —0.02 | —0.756] —c.60 | —0.62 | —0.573 
7 P.E. 0.04 0.06 0.06 0.075 
Vg 2 | Urbanism —0.63 —2.85 —0.70 | —0.93 
; P.E. 0.03 0.056] 0.02 
ie 3 Negroes —0.12 | —0.35 | —0.20] 0.42] 0.57] 0.44 0.78 
: P.E. 0.08} 0.07] 0.08 0.05 
‘ 4 | Industrialism —0.62 —0.71 —o.62 | —0o.78 
P.E. 0.054 0.07 0.05 
i’ 5 | Density —41.0 —0.35 —0.53 | —0.52 
ia P.E. 0.28 0.08 0.10 
a 6 | Per capita income —0.§1 —0.82 | —0.04 | —0.15 
i! P.E. 0.03 
fs 7 | Educational index —0.22 —0.64 
Be P.E. 0.06 
i 8 | “Notables” —o.82 —0.64 
P.E. 0.06 
' 9 | Percentpopulationinall| 0.75 0.23 
schools P.E. 0.09 
10 Per cent native born out- 0.002 —0.19 
side state P.E. 
11 Per cent rented homes —0.36 
i 12 | Married females of na-| 0.967 
tive white parents 
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4. Per cent of population engaged in 
All the coefficients for this 
relative are quite significant, their average 
ranking as an average next to that for 
If urbanization is an ex- 
pression of a complex of agents acting 
upon the increase among native whites, 
we may regard the extent of manufacture 









5. Density. Here is a case where scien- 
tific statistics checks an impulse to engage 
in a generalization to the effect that the 
retarding effect of the foreign born popu- 
lation on increase among native whites is 
due to the intensified contacts brought 
about through the consequent density of 


population. One finds the tendency to 
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make this generalization expressing itself 
in a former Census report, as seen in the 
following quotation. “It is a _ well- 
known law of population that as its den- 
sity increases, other things being equal, 
the rate of natural increase diminishes. 
It does not matter in the least how this 
density of population is brought about, 
whether by immigration or by natural 
increase, the result is the same. It fol- 
lows that the effect of recent immigration 
has been and is to reduce the rate of natural 
increase. To what extent it has operated 
in the case under discussion it is impos- 
sible to state definitely, but it is highly 
probable that had there been no immigra- 
tion during the past 50 years, our rate of 
increase would have been much greater 
than it is, and it is not improbable that 
our number would be nearly as great had 
there been no immigration’’ (Compendium 
of the Eleventh Census, 1890, Part I, Popula- 
tion, pp. Ixxxvii-Ixxxviii). This sounds 
like General Walker speaking. But our 
results regarding the diverse influence of 
foreign born and negro population upon 
the native white stock is sufficient to show 
that his ‘well-known law”’ of population 
is not a law at all and that the presence 
of different kinds of populations may have 
exactly opposite effects. Consequently 
density in itself is not a cause that re- 
strains the increase of population, at least 
that of our native white population. It 
must be the presence of certain factors in a 
population situation rather than density 
that stimulates or retards the growth of a 
given population. 

6. Per capita income. A coefficient of 
—o.82 for all states indicates very strongly 
that the more affluent our population is, 
the less rapidly does the native white 
population multiply. This confirms our 
standing teaching that natural increase of 
population varies inversely with wealth 
levels. On the other hand, we are con- 
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fronted with low and utterly insignificant 
coefficients for both rural and urban 
populations. Theoretically, of course, a 
situation is entirely possible in which 
each of two constituent series may return 
coefficients without value while the whole 
to which they belong yields one of sig- 
nificance. But it is inconceivable that we 
could have a high correlation value for 
state populations and none at all for their 
constituent populations. The apparent 
contradiction in our sets of correlations 
relating to increase of population and per 
capita income is undoubtedly due to the 
fact that the ‘‘rural”’ and ‘‘urban’’ popu- 
lations on which per capita incomes are 
based differ by nearly 20,000,000 from 
those on which the increase of the native 
white population is based. This comes 
about because the incomes are derived 
from the estimates of farm and total in- 
comes of states by the Bureau of Economic 
Research, our “‘rural’’ income consisting 
of the sum of its “‘farmer’’ and ‘‘farm 
labor’’ incomes and our “‘urban’’ income 
being the difference between our ‘‘rural’”’ 
and the total income. The Census equiva~ 
lent of the population basis of our farm 
income is the farm population amounting 
to 31,614,269 inhabitants (Census 1920, 
Vol. V: 892). The correlative equivalent 
of our urban income is 74,096,351. The 
Census rural population is 51,406,017 and 
its urban population is 54,304,603. These 
are the figures used in estimating our 
ratios of increase of the native white 
stock. It is very evident that such diver- 
gencies in population bases are sufficient 
to destroy any possibility of securing valid 
correlations between incomes and increase 
for rural and urban populations. But 
they do not touch the situation for states. 
Consequently, the coefficient for states 
should be considered valid. 

7. Education and “‘notables.’’ We ac- 
cept the educational index as the best 
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criterion of education and disregard the 
per cent of the population attending all 
schools. The coefficients for rates of 
increase and the relatives, education and 
notables per 10,000 population, are the 
same for all states, —o.64. It will not 
seem strange that the two are identical in 
significance when we remember that the 
educational index is the result of rating a 
large number of factors entering into the 
educational system. (See Index Number 
For State School Systems, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1920, p. 37.) These results 
are rather in line with our fashion of 
thinking, namely, that the higher the 
stage of culture, the lower the rate of 
reproduction. 

8. The coefficients not so far considered 
are without much significance. That for 
the relative, native born outside the state, 
is unimportant on either of the two bases 
of rate of increase. The same is true of 
that pertaining to rented homes on the 
first basis of increase. One would think 
that such a coefficient would show signs 
of importance, but perhaps as an effect 
of urbanism or of manufacture. Were one 
estimated according to our second basis 
of rate of increase, it might make such a 
showing. It would be a foregone conclu- 
sion that a high rate of marriage among 
females would go with a high rate of 
increase in the population they belonged 
to. Our coefficient on basis one shows 
this and it is likely that one estimated 
on basis two would do the same. 

There are two points which our exposi- 
tion has brought out which are worthy 
of special mention. First, differentiating 
the areas and populations, for which 
ratios of increase were calculated, ac- 
cording to urban, rural, foreign born, and 
negro characteristics does not materially 
affect the size of the coefficients as a gen- 
eral thing. Second, it is impossible to 
assert in what relationship the various 


relatives, such as foreign born, urbanism, 
industrialism, income, and education stand 
into one another, whether some one or 
more are more primary as influences upon 
the increase of the native white inhabi- 
tants than the others. There is no means 
of ascertaining this if we are confined 
to the use of the method of correlation 
alone. Consequently we must have re- 
course to a device for calculating the 
selective influence when a number of 
coefficients are given. 

A recent improvement in statistical 
method consists in what is called multiple 
and partial correlation. This has been 
applied to the coefficients derived from the 
first two sets of correlations given above, 
namely, increase and foreign born and 
increase and urbanism.’ It is found that 
when the force of urbanism is excluded, 
the coefficient of increase and foreign born 
is —o.§8; and that when the force of the 
foreign born is excluded, the coefficient of 
increase and urbanism is —o.61. It is 
observed that this serves to reduce the 
size of the coefficients but does not materi- 
ally change their relative proportion to 
one another. Other influences are also 
at work in the situation and further cal- 
culations are required to give more exact 
information. When the force of both 
urbanism and foreign born together upon 
increase is estimated, it is found to be 
+0.88. This serves to indicate that these 
two factors constitute by far the greatest 
proportion of the influence determining 
the rate of increase among native whites. 
The influence of the other factors evidently 
amount to only the difference between 
that figure and 1.00. 

There is one further correlation to be 
noted and that one is historical in nature. 
It seemed desirable, if possible, to measure 


5 I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness to my 
colleague, Professor Geo. R. Davies for his having 
worked out multiple and partial correlations for me. 
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the effects of immigration pressure upon 
increase of the native white population 
during a series of years. This, of course, 
could not be accomplished by using rates 
of increase among native whites as was 
done for the correlations hitherto noticed. 
The only available material consisted of 
the decennial ratios of foreign born to the 
total national population and the decen- 
nial rates of increase of the old native 
white stock. The methods by which 
these data were secured back as far as 
1800 was mentioned previously in this 
paper. The coefficient secured upon cor- 
relating the two series was —o.85, with a 
Probable Error of 0.05. This is a negative 


or inverse correlation and is in conformity 
with the import of previous correlations, 
save those between the increase rates of 
native whites and the pressure from the 
presence of Negroes. The weak points 
in this last correlation is in the fact that 
much of the data rest upon estimates and 
in the further fact that the number of 
pairs in the series correlated were only 
thirteen. However, I am only giving the 
figures for what they may be worth. If 
the case rested entirely upon them, we 
would have to regard the results with 
doubt. Since they confirm results secured 
from so many different directions, they 
may be accepted as of some value. 
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SOCIOLOGY IN PROCESS 


BRUCE L. MELVIN 


of development and is passing 

through somewhat the same 
stages as have the older sciences. These 
stages which are invariably more or less 
common in all may be designated, in a 
general way, as the philosophical, experi- 
mental and organizational. The phil- 
osophical period is characterized by «ecu- 
lation, general observations, manipulation 
of logic, and, suggestion for lines of ex- 
perimentation or observation. In the 
experimental stages of the older sciences 
observations have been made under con- 
trolled conditions and sometimes uncon- 
trolled; and then on the basis of numerous 
experiments and resultant data, generaliza- 
tions, or laws have been deducted which 
have brought the organizational stage. 
The biological and physical sciences have 
gained accuracy and prestige through 
having adopted observation as a method 
and used objective data. Through the 
findings of these; philosophy, religion and 
art have been changed and will continue 
to change. In this respect a science can 
never entirely be extricated from the 
philosophical, but the philosophy be- 
comes a product rather than a forerunner. 
Sociology today is passing from the 
philosophical to the scientific and upon 
the basis of continued observations de- 
pends its future use and development. 


ae subject of sociology is in process 
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SOCIOLOGY AT PRESENT 


Sociology at present is emerging from 
the realm of the philosophical by putting 
more and more dependence in observation 
and classification. In the attempts of the 
past two or three decades the sociologists 
in trying to make sociology a science have 
made numerous excursions into various 
realms of learning, but especially into 
anthropology, psychology, and statistics. 
These students of human society have ob- 
served institutions, and organizations, of 
which they may or may not have been a 
part, and have endeavored to explain their 
places in the social organizations, the 
reasons why they are what they are, and 
the functions that they serve, by the use 
of anthropology, psychology, and statis- 
tics. Also in the ramifications into these 
fields they have frequently conjured up 
biology. These various endeavors have 
been fruitful and have contributed distinct 
steps in the evolution of our science. 
It should be remembered that the use of 
these various branches was for the purpose 
of explaining our present organizations. 
Thus, inevitably cultural anthropology 
became the mecca for explanation. The 
results have been worth while, since we 
who are young in the field have been 
shown in a descriptive and comparative 
way the part that cultural transmission 
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has played in the evolution of societal 
organizations. 

Another group of sociologists, not hav- 
ing been satisfied with anthropological 
explanations, have turned to psychology. 
The hypothesis upon which they worked 
was that it was impossible to explain the 
groups and organizations without know- 
ing thoroughly the individual. Like- 
wise, an opposite hypothesis has been 
used, that is the individual could not be 
explained excepting to an understanding 
of the groups and institutions in which 
he moves and to which he reacts. Excel- 
lent rationalizations and theories have 
resultcd from these sallies into psychology 
and the result of which has been the 
growth of social psychology. Both the 
sociologists and psychologists have con- 
tributed their share in this subject until 
both desire to claim it as their own child, 
but whether it submits to either or sud- 
denly becomes full grown and independent 
remains to be seen. 

While the teachers of sociology have 
been writing and teaching in the fields of 
anthropology and social psychology; the 
social workers, social reformers, and 
statisticians have been producing tables, 
columns of figures, and graphs. Indeed, 
the chief function of these people, in this 
regard has been to produce figures, 
columns and graphs but they have never 
fully explained their meaning. How- 
ever, just at present there is an unusual 
thirst for statistics, and especially cor- 
relations, with the hope that such are 
going to really tell us something. 

These types of researches have produced 
much valuable material which has been 
carefully scrutinized and organized, but 
there is another side to the story. The 
following of tangents into the fields of 
anthropology, psychology, and statistics 
has caused institutional, organizational 
and group relationship elements of sociol- 


ogy to be neglected. Sociology courses 
have often been crosses between an- 
thropology and psychology, interspersed 
with statistical data on social problems 
with careless and irrational introduction 
of biological data. Of course, the soci- 
ologists have received much gratutious 
advice and information from the biologists 
which was not true, but which we have 
swallowed. The result of these wander- 
ings have been an indefiniteness in soci- 
ology which is manifested by a lack of 
unity in text book material and an in- 
adequacy in determining the field for ob- 
servation and research. Most of our text 
books contain much material collected 
from these fields of anthropology, psy- 
chology and statistics interspersed with 
biology. Indeed, the text books are gen- 
erally composed of writings based on in- 
formation that the author has collected, 
guided by preconceived notions deduced 
from the philosophical speculations in the 
field. If this is not the case the book may 
consist of readings which the authors 
have assempbiea, apparently following the 
same method. Similarily we have not 
clearly defined the field of sociology, 
which is demonstrated in the definitions 
that speak of the subject as the science 
of collective behavior and similar pseudo- 
psychological terminology. 

These excursions have confused the fields 
of research respecting sociology and psy- 
chology and have brought the sociologists 
into conflict with the psychologists. 
Who can distinguish adequately between 
collective behavior and collected behavior 
of a number of individuals? To use the 
term ‘‘behavior’’ which carries individual- 
istic connotations for the psychologists 
throws a part of the field of sociology into 
the field of psychology. One psychol- 
ogist was partialy justified when he said 
to me, ‘‘If sociology is a study of coilec- 
tive behavior, then it is a study of indi- 
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viduals in groups, which makes sociology 
nothing more than psychology.’’ The 
sociologist must study the process by 
which a group arrives at decisions, or the 
method and the product in a group, insti- 
tutional or organizational, which arises 
by some change or readjustment. This 
continually borrowing of ideas and ter- 
minology from the psychologists, and bi- 
ologists and the appropriation of their 
findings as though they were our own 
have led us away from our own more 
neglected fields, which the older thinkers 
in the field of sociology designated as 
organization, processes, change, controls. Es- 
pecially have these fields been neglected 
if we apply our scientific measure to the 
results so far available. 

Along with this type of work that has 
been in processes there has continued 
certain more or less abstract speculations 
in two directions, method and termin- 
ology. Method evolves in the course of 
working on a project and terminology 
must come after something has been 
found which needs a distinctive designa- 
tion. I recently questioned a physicist 
about his method. He did not see why I 
was asking such questions. Indeed, he 
stated that the physicist who puts in 
time, primarily on method was the one 
who failed to produce results. Appar- 
ently if the physicist desires to make some 
measurement but has insufficient equip- 
ment he devises material to meet his need. 
However, in doing this he consumes no 
time in abstract theorizing, the method is 
devised after he determines what ends he 
wishes to attain. I have a guess that 
much of the difficulty about method in 
sociology is due to the fact that we do 
not know what we wish to attain. The 
same situation applies to terminology. 
When a process, a relationship, or some 
other fact is found for sociology there is 
little trouble to find a name for it. Ab- 
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stractions, again are no value regarding 
terminology yet we persist in talking 
about it. However, it should be stated 
that out of the researches on population 
groups are coming certain terminology 
like community and neighborhood with a 
rather clear meaning as it applies in the 
rural field. Likewise, through the sur- 
vey work, methods are evolving. In a 
general way, however, sociology is in the 
observational, or experimental stage of 
evolution; and philosophising with profit 
on terminology and method must await 
the collection of more data. 


PRESENT NEEDS IN SOCIOLOGY 


Sociology is becoming a science; but 
before it can fully justify itself in such a 
class it must be extricated from anthro- 
pology and psychology and sociologists 
must more adequately investigate neg- 
lected fields. Indeed, since the tangents 
of anthropology and psychology have 
been so thoroughly explored it is time for 
the sociologists to turn to sociology, 
where the great need now exists, and do 
long time careful systematic work. No 
sociologist has adequately analyzed the 
institutional structure of society nor 
efficiently determined institutional func- 
tions. We have not even analyzed these 
two elements of so common an institution 
as the school. Just here, the workers in 
education are being forced to devise 
sociological measuring sticks for that one 
institution. This accounts for the ap- 
pearance of text books or educational 
sociology, written largely by the edu- 
cationalists. The sociologists have been 
so busy finding what the psychologists 
should have told them they have neg- 
lected their own business and failed to 
furnish the information that the educa- 
tional teachers necessarily must have to 
guide them in determining curricula. 

An illustration from the field of rural 
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sociology is apropos at this point, since 
it is very pressing in agricultural extension 
service. Farm and Home Bureau agents 
need to understand the various institutions 
that operate in rural life, the reasons for 
their existence in the particular counties, 
the changes in their organizations that 
have come in the course of evolution, and 
the part such institutions are playing in 
rural social life. The task of giving this 
information belongs to the rural sociol- 
ogists. At present they ace unable to 
adequately preform this sezvice. Indeed, 
the workers are coming to realize that 
emphasis on production and economic 
wellbeing is not sufficient for a full rural 
and farm life, and they are turning to the 
rural sociologists for aid but yet they 
cannot meet the challenge. 

One aspect of study which such needs 
as the above demand is an analysis of the 
relationships of institutions. When the 
type of farming changes, how does that 
influence the schools, churches, family 
life and population structure? When in- 
dustry enters any village, town or particu- 
lar section of a city, what are the institu- 
tions that must necessarily evolve to meet 
the problems and conditions that arise in 
response to the introduction of a factory? 
To a limited extent studies of this kind 
have been made, but they are far from 
adequate in number and extent to aid in 
generalizations. 

Another field for investigation is social 
control. Our early writers offered numer- 
ous suggestions in this regard but these 
hypotheses have never been proven or 
disproven. The writings in this domain 
have been done from a general observa- 
tional standpoint and not from the analy- 
sis of groups, their formation, action and 
power. Investigation of a number of 
communities, both urban and rural, from 
the standpoint of the communities and 
their functions is the specific obligation to 


determine the power of the group over the 
individual. What are the influences in 
any given community that govern the 
change in the organization of the institu- 
tions and various organized and unor- 
ganized groups in a community and what 
do such changes involve for individuals? 
What groups are dominant, and how do 
they exert power to regulate the actions 
of individuals in any community? These 
are questions that demand answers if we 
are to know the meaning of social control. 
Studies under the direction of the soci- 
ology department of the University of 
Chicago have been working in a direction 
which is primarily social psychology, 
but which is vital, that is, an analysis 
of types of individuals that result from a 
given environment. In the case of this 
particular department the workers have 
been studying types of men characteristic 
of an urban environment. The same type 
of study is needed for other cities, for 
town, villages and farm regions. 
Groups, institutions, and organizations, 
are constantly in process of change, in- 
tegration or disintegration and in the 
process it appears that they produce group 
standards. Thus with a certain level of 
evolution political groups arise, various 
types of religious organizations evolve 
and other corresponding institutions make 
their appearance. The frontier in 
America produced a certain type of school, 
church, political organization, and a 
people who had certain ideas of democracy 
and independence. The problem of the 
sociologist is, why? Further at a certain 
level of culture, a literature usually arises. 
Within the last few years there has been a 
rising literature of the Middle West. 
A few decades ago literature came out of 
the urban-rural environment of New 
England. Is there a similarity between 
what New England was and what the 
Middle West is today? Population in 
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the rural communities began to decline 
in New England at about the same time 
literature was produced. The last two 
decades have seen a similar trend in the 
Middle West. Sociology has _ been 
thought of at times as the synthesizing 
science, and in an investigation of 
problems like these it must partake of 
synthetic characteristics or include in its 
scope of study a wide range of data. Here 
is a problem that involves synthesizing 
and indeed this task belongs to the 
sociologists. 


ANTICIPATED RESULTS 


Certain results may be expected as 
sociological investigation ventures in to 
the above indicated fields of research, 
part of which have already been suggested. 
Among these, the first may be a clearer 
differentiation of the fields of sociology, 
social psychology, and psychology. Of 
course, there never can be a hard and fast 
line of demarcation drawn between these 
subjects, but for purposes of teaching and 
study separation can more adequately be 
made. At present there is an overlapping 
of subject material in our Colleges and 
Universities which work hardships on the 
students. Physics and chemistry cannot 
be absolutely divided, the one from the 
other, but in study and teaching they are 
separated. 
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Another result that may be hoped for is 
the rise of a fuller, more exact, and dis- 
tinctive terminology for sociological phe- 
nomena. This terminology may be par- 
tially borrowed, and partially created. 
Both processes are necessary. Confusion 
as was suggested earlier in the paper, arises 
today when we talk about collective be- 
havior. Do we mean how individuals 
behave ina groupenvironment? Ordowe 
mean how all behave together? Again, 
we have no term to designate the process 
that an institution makes when its form 
and organization is readjusted in a changed 
environment. Here we do not know how 
to express ourselves. Indeed, at this 
point there is room for naming a process, 
rather than having abstract discussions on 
terminology where philosophy and logic 
are used and manifested. 

The last result must be the emergence 
of sociology as a science. Sufficient in- 
vestigation brings the recognition of a 
need for classification and conclusions. 
In the process of the collection of material 
there must emerge also method that will 
come to be recognized as scientific. When 
any body of knowledge has evolved, and 
it has been produced by accurate methods 
of scientific evaluation and measurements, 
than the accumulated data may be des- 
ignated a science. In the course of a few 
years we believe that stage wil! have been 
reached in the field of sociology. 














has made so little progress in its 

application as the science of 
economics. The most elementary prin- 
ciples are as hotly disputed today as ever, 
except where despair or boredom has sup- 
planted prejudice and passion. The Brit- 
ish electorate fights over ‘‘protection,”’ 
as exemplified by the Safeguarding of 
Industries Act, with the same weapons 
their grand-fathers used in the days of 
Cobden and Bright. In the United States, 
the Republican party, favoring protection 
for reasons that were better expressed by 
Alexander Hamilton, governs alternately 
with the Democratic party which favors 
free trade—perhaps theoretically, but cer- 
tainly more confusedly and timorously 
than did Thomas Jefferson. 

The debates and arguments continue, 
from the country store to the street corner 
and on to the halls of Congress, every- 
where speeches, but only the speakers are 
new. The speeches themselves, at best, 
are the same as of old, at their worst they 
but show the progress we have made in 
fatuity. If Adam Smith, Ricardo and the 
younger Mill returned to earth they would 
see no evidence that they had ever written 
on the subject of international trade. 

The monetary theories of Ford and 
Edison are accepted with the same credul- 
ity and enthusiasm as was the “‘free silver’’ 
heresy of the eloquent Mr. Bryan or the 
“make money ridiculous’’ theory of the 
eficient Mr. Lenine. Charlie Chaplin, 
the Sage of Hollywood, adds to his 
popularity with the masses by joining in 
the hue and cry against Wall Street, the 
Gold Barons and the Federal Reserve 
Board. The solution of the versatile 
Charlie is the elimination of the gold 
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standard. He would have the govern- 
ment issue paper money “‘representing”’ 
production, just as Mr. Edison would 
have money issued ‘“‘representing’’ the 
falls of the Tennessee River at Muscle 
Shoals. Mr. Ford's Dearborn Independent, 
not to be outdone in vision, advocates the 
abolition of all interest, ‘‘a tax that few 
ancient tyrants would have dared im- 
pose.’ This is surely the most appealing 
reform since Jack Cade advocated hanging 
all the lawyers. Compared with it, we 
economists must reluctantly admit we 
have nothing to offer. 

The belief that our protective tariff 
policy makes possible the comparatively 
high wage scale in the United States was 
never more widely held than at present. 
Labor leaders, industrialists, even the 
farmers, vie with each other in their 
advocacy of high tariffs. The bankers, 
being more intelligent in economic mat- 
ters, do not give their unanimous support. 
For the so-called “‘international bankers’’ 
of New York, the crude protectionist 
arguments are as transparent as a window 
pane. They are beginning to murmur at 
our governmental stupidity. 

The Economic Bulletin of the Chase National 
Bank, August, 1925, assures us as follows: 


There is no mystery about the high wage scales in 
America. These high wage scales are not begotten by 
the tariff, nor are they dependent upon the tariff. 
They grow out of the high efficiency of labor per 
individual. 


Housewives and others somewhat dis- 
tressed by the high costs of living should 
note well the following passage from the 
same bulletin: 


Finally, everybody is hurt by the tariff as a con- 
sumer. Everybody in the United States pays more for 
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many commodities than it would be necessary to pay 
if there were not tariffs on these commodities. This 
extra payment by the consumers constitutes the price 
which the country pays for maintaining in present 
volume certain industries for which the country is not 
so well adapted comparatively as it is for other in- 
dustries. It constitutes the subsidy which the coun- 
try supplies to certain industries to enable them to bid 
away labor and capital from other industries which 
could use the labor and capital better if there were no 
tariffs. 


For such un-American heresies as the 
foregoing, the Chase National Bank is 
leaped upon by the weekly American 
Protectionist in its issue of September 4, 
1925. The Economist is an organ of en- 
lightenment ‘‘devoted to the protection 
of American labor and industries,’’ as we 
are frankly advised on its title page. It 
accuses the bank’s economist ‘‘of indulg- 
ing in so many sophistries that, in the 
space we have, we cannot point out all 
of his errors." No communist could be 
more suspicious of the bank’s motives in 
publishing the bulletin. It asks  tri- 
umphantly: 


Where does the money come from to pay such ex- 
traneous expenses? What is back of it all? What is 
the purpose of the publication? 


When the protected employers make 
this attack on the economic theories of the 
Chase National Bank, they can be assured 
of the support of the l¢aders of organized 
labor. The very title of the article in the 
bulletin, ‘‘A World Afraid of Production”’ 
is enough to infuriate any group which 
subscribes to the “‘make work’’ theory, 
limitation of output, five-day week, 
hostility to machinery, etc. Oddly 
enough, the workers and those whom 
they choose to call their “‘masters’’ cannot 
always be united on a plan to increase pro- 
duction and lower prices to the consumer; 
but any scheme which they think will 
raise or maintain high prices for their 
particular product, finds them sticking 


together like burglars. The ‘‘wage- 
slaves’’ and their ‘masters’ unite in sup- 
porting the tariff as the indispensable prop 
of the “American standard of living.” 
And yet, Professar Taussig of Harvard, 
the greatest tariff expert, perhaps, in this 
or any other country, says of their 
arguments: 


None put forward in favor of protection are more 
specious and widely held, none are more fallacious. 
(Principles of Economics, 34. ed., V. 1, p. §13)- 


One explanation of the relative back- 
ward state of economics, is that it is ap- 
plied, in all matters of general concern, 
not by experts, but by the erratic man in 
the street, the uninitiated, leaders of 
trade unions, employers’ associations, 
and, God save the mark, members of 
Congress. The failure is collosal; it 
inspires; but it probably is no greater than 
would be the failure of chemistry if it 
were “‘applied’’ by the same individuals 
who apply the science of economics. 

The non-social sciences on the contrary, 
are applied by experts and therefore in 
their application, they tend to incorporate 
the best thought and the latest experience 
that can be found anywhere in the world. 
It is not necessary that the average voter be 
converted to some improvement in iron- 
making before it is put in operation al- 
most simultaneously in Sweden and Ala- 
bama, Pittsburg and Essen. 

Moreover the advance of the non-social 
sciences is steady. They do not turn back 
on their tracks and repeat their stages. 
We are not confronted alternately with 
railroads and ox-carts as systems of trans- 
portation, whereas it is just that sort of 
thing that happens in the application of 
economics to our social problems. There 
the movement is not so much circular or 
spiral as it is a see-saw, teeter-board affair. 
We first exert every effort to induce a 
period of rising prices, which we associate 
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with increased production, business op- 
timism and ‘“‘boom’’ times. (CAIl this, 
of course, is but another way of saying 
we are decreasing the value of money.) 
We then become appalled by the perfection 
of our handiwork, and, with equal effort, 
retrace our steps, with the object of 
increasing the value of money, lowering 
prices, launching attacks (mostly verbal), 
against that perennial monster the H. C. 
of L., until we are back where we started, 
ready to go again. It has been said that 
the only thing we learn from history is 
that we learn nothing from it and this is 
particularly true of the average man in the 
field of economics. 

The loss to society by reason of our 
failure to utilize the best scientific thought 
in the solution of our economic problems 
is incalcuable. It is probable that a 
scientific application of sound economic 
theory offers by far the greatest prospect 
of increasing the social income. The most 
evident proof of waste and inefficiency at 
present are found in the following 
phenomena: 

1. Failure to utilize to the fullest the 
advantages of division of labor and large 
scale production, by our prohibition of 
imports and exports and protective cus- 
toms duties. 

2. Involuntary unemployment, chronic 
in some of the industrialized countries 
and intermittent in all the rest of them. 

3. A monetary system that is inade- 
quate to provide us with a stable standard 
of value for payments over a long period 
of time. This lack of a monetary unit, 
comparatively stable in value, is in large 
part the cause of our industrial crises and 
the resultant unemployment. 

4. The toleration if not the encourage 
ment of monopolies among both capital- 
ists and laborers, which restrict the free 
movement of labor and capital to the 
industries where they are most needed 
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from the point of view of society as a 
whole. 

The enormity of the losses indicated 
above leave the average man strangely 
unmoved. Even when assured by econ- 
omists that some or all of these evils are 
not inevitable features of the social order, 
but could be eliminated with intelligence 
and good will, he remains cold. Such 
things are important perhaps, but they are 
everybody’s business and must be 
neglected accordingly. Beside. it is dif- 
ficult to visualize the losses due let us say 
to a defective monetary standard, and 
anything that cannot be visualized is 
difficult or comprehension for the second 
generation of cinema folk. If the erup- 
tions of Vesuvius drive a few Italian 
farmers from their plots of ground on the 
mountain side, it attracts the attention of 
the world and yet, all the losses caused 
by Vesuvius since the beginning of time is 
probably insignificant compared to the 
loss suffered by Great Britain each week 
that her million unemployed stand 
idle. 

In accounting for the backwardness of 
any social science such as economics, we 
must realize too that they have their 
peculiar and inherent difficulties. Social 
phenomena are so complex that it is quite 
impossible to isolate causes. One cannot 
put a modern society into a test tube or a 
closed room and, excluding every other 
factor, give it a dose of ‘‘free silver,” 
““deflation”’ or ‘‘protection’’ and observe 
the results. Social experiments can never 
be repeated under exactly the same con- 
ditions, hence it is not surprising that 
fools learn nothing and wise men little 
from the accumulated experiences of man- 
kind. If the application of economic 
science were turned over by us to experts 
with the same gracious abandon with 
which we have abdicated in favor of the 
chemist, the surgeon or the engineer, our 
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inherent difficulties. 

We do not wish however to hold the 
economists quite blameless for the back- 
wardness of their science. On the con- 
trary we think their responsibility is 
large. The fundamental difficulty is that 
most university economists are little 
interested in the advancement of their 
science in the sense of working for a 
more general acceptance of its truths. 
They have a professional interest in ad- 
vancing themselves in the science, they 
prefer research to teaching, they purify, 
qualify and rarefy definitions and doctrine 
until they are accused with some justice, 
of indulging in the sterilities of medieval 
scholasticism. 

Their professional journals are spotted 
if not filled with articles whose authors 
may well pride themselves both on the 
high quality and uselessness of their 
research. They are usually dull and 
without exception, very meagerly read. 
No average man, however keenly in- 
terested in a vital economic problem, 
would think of looking there for light. 
The economists are too far ahead to give 
him the help he needs. They are quite 
out of touch with the people whose help 
is indispensable if public economic prob- 
lems are to receive a rational and scientific 
solution. 

There is a school of economics, now in 
high voyage, which stresses what it calls 
practical economics, as opposed to the 
scholasticism of the older theorists. But, 
as so often happens, a commendable revolt 
has gone off in the wrong direction. This 
school is practical, not in the sense that 
it deals with actual economic problems of 


progress would still be limited by these 








public importance, but that it gives such 
a view of the actual operation of eco- 
nomic society, that students look upon it 
as a valuable preparation for their business 
career. Naturally enough, this school 
is most highly developed in the United 
States, where the courses in economics 
are often given in the departments or 
schools of business, and consist in large 
part of such subjects as industrial manage- 
ment, accounting, foreign trade, traffic 
management, advertising, and other sub- 
jects calculated to train young men to 
participate advantageously (to them- 
selves) in the business world. This, of 
course, is economics in the spirit of the 
trade school or business college. Such 
instruction has no more to do with the 
consideration or solution of social prob- 
lems than has instruction in a barber 
college. 

We should like to conclude optimistic- 
ally, but as we do not now see either the 
men nor the movements which might 
popularize economic truths in our time, 
we shall content ourselves with pointing 
out the direction whence they may come. 
We must wait for some man of ability and 
sound judgment, capable of crusading for 
economic truth with the same fervor that 
Marx, Brya, Samuel Gompers, Lenin and 
the American Protective League have dis- 
played in their advancement of economic 
darkness. It is doubtful if he will come 
from the professorial class; they lack the 
apostolic fervor. We need a Turgot, a 
Cobden or a Henry George. Why is it 
that Truth may not secure the same 
zealous devotion that Error so frequently 
inspires? 
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l° THE sociological literature of the 


day various methods of social in- 


vestigation are frequently enumer- 
ated, and arguments advanced for or 
against each. In fact there is a tendency 
for “‘schools’’ of sociology to develop on 
the basis of whether they devote them- 
selves primarily to the one or the other 
of these alleged scientific methods of 
procedure. At the same time there is 
quite general agreement as to what con- 
stitutes scientific method in general, and 
as to the specific steps which it involves. 
The differences of opinion, therefore, as 
to what are profitable methods of pro- 
cedure in social research are not over the 
value of different scientific methods but 
rather over various methods or techniques 
of executing certain steps in scientific 
method, especially the steps of classifica- 
tion and generalization. 

Perhaps the best illustration of this 
confusion of issues is the argument fre- 
quently heard about the virtues of the case 
method as opposed to the statistical 
method. It is the thesis of this paper that 
the assumed opposition or incompatibility 
between these two methods is illusory for 
three principal reasons: (1) the case 
method is not in itself a scientific method 
at all, but merely the first step in scientific 
method; (2) individual cases become of 
scientific significance only when classified 
and summarized in such form as to reveal 
uniformities, types, and patterns of be- 
havior; (3) the statistical method is the 
best, if not the only, scientific method of 
classifying and summarizing large num- 
bers of cases. The two methods are not, 
therefore, under any circumstances op- 
posed to each other, nor is the one a sub- 
stitute for the other. 

The essential point which is frequently 
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overlooked by social workers and others 
to whom these methods seem antagonistic 
or mutually exclusive is that case studies 
become of significance scientifically only 
when they are classified or summarized 
in some way so that th wmniformities in 
large numbers begin to stand out and 
group themselves into general patterns or 
types. It is in this process of summariza- 
tion, without which a large number of 
case studies are practically useless for 
scientific purposes, that the statistical 
method, in cruder or more refined form is 
not only useful but absolutely necessary. 
In fact whether case workers know it or 
not, they have always employed a crude 
form of the statistical method in arriving 
at the generalizations from which they 
undertake to make diagnosis. All di- 
agnosis proceeds from generalizations of 
some kind. So far most of these gen- 
eralizations from case studies have been 
arrived at by a crude empiricism the result 
of which has been variously defined as 
“intuition,” ‘‘the general feel of things,” 
“insight,’’ “‘understanding,’’ etc. These 
more or less subconsious statistical gen- 
eralizations roughly drawn from the cu- 
mulative stimuli of the recurrence of cer- 
tain uniformities in the case studies, 
constitute to-day the “‘principles’’ from 
which most social diagnoses are made. 
Thus the only possible question as to the 
relative value of the case method and the 
statistical method resolves itself into a 
question as to whether the classification 
of, and generalizations from the data 
shall be carried out by the random, quali- 
tative and subjective method of common 
observation or through the systematic, 
quantitative and objective procedure of 
statistical method. 

While the method of empirical gen- 
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eralization has always been the precursor 
to the more accurate statistical method 
employed in scientific generalizations, and 
while in the absence of definitely quanti- 
tative data it is a necessary and desirable 
procedure, it is subject to all the dangers 
and fallacies to which the senses unaided 
by tools, symbols, or other~ objectifying 
processes are subject. These are not only 
fallacies of observation but of inference 
and generalization. Our capacity to re- 
tain facts and relationships of facts within 
our neural system is extremely limited, 
and reliance on rule of thumb methods 
when the facts are at all numerous or com- 
plicated must necessarily lead our con- 
clusions widely astray. Scientific prog- 
ress did not take place until man learned 
to rely on his externally stored neuro- 
psychic technique'—the written statistics 
and symbols expressing facts and relation- 
ships, usually in mathematical form. 
The illustrations of psychological illu- 
sions and logical fallacies due to non- 
scientific observation and nonquantitative 
generalizations are familiar to everyone 
and need no repetition here. We know 
how often such generalizations, usually 
stated with such disconcerting introduc- 
tory phrases as “‘everybody knows,”’ “‘it 
is well known,”’ etc., turn out to be il- 
lusory or erroneous, due to the coarseness 
of our senses and the selective workings of 
attention, and unconscious constellations 
of bias, prejudice, hopes, fears, likes, and 
dislikes. Such prescientific generaliza- 
tions may have a certain amount of valid- 
ity; but to make them definitely descrip- 
tive in objective terms of general accept- 
atice we must rely on the highly standard- 
ized symbols and procedures thoroughly 
tested by objective experience and formal 
logic, rather than on the unchecked im- 


1 For an excellent elaboration of this point see L. 
L. Bernard, Neuro-Psychic Technique, Psychological 
Review, November, 1923. 


pressions and interpretations of our senses, 
In the absence of quantitative summariza- 
tion, therefore, the generalizations based 
on case records must remain largely use- 
less for scientific purposes. 

The need for a more satisfactory system 
of summarizing case histories and gen- 
eralizing from them has, of course, been 
recognized by the leading authorities on 
case work. Consider for example, the 
following references: 


Analysis must begin with our case recording, and 
our histories must be written, our thinking must be 
done analytically instead of as at present in storictte 
sequence. What we are concerned with is not a story; 
but a problem that must be factored out before it can 
be solved (p. 243) . . . . these histories were not 
written nor were the facts observed with any intensive study 

In fact, any advance in the scientific 
standing of case work is conditioned upon a refin- 
ing of our descriptive vocabulary (pp. 246-47). 
(Italics mine.) 

All of these devices for assembling the material 
buried in our records call for time and thought 
. » » + Cp. 249.) (Italics mine.) 

Preventive work of this and other sorts is based on 
the identifying of socially significant types of malad- 
justment. This identifying is what case histories 
should do. . . . . They should show also the 
typical combinations of character traits or of circum- 
stances and character which make for various forms 
of dependency (p. 17). . . . . She (the case worker) 
needs identified types of conduct and situation in ordet 
to focus upon correctly ascertained motives the influ- 
ences at her control. She will accordingly so write 
her case histories as to clarify her own social concepts 
and to leave documents contributing something to the 
(Italics mine.) integrated insight of social science’’* 


(p. 219). 


Like any other profession which is founded on 
scientific method, social case work must move 
through three stages: Observation, and assembling 
the facts; hypothetical interpretation of these facts; 





* Ada E. Sheffield, “‘Identifying Clue-Aspects in 
Social Case Work,’’ National Conference of Social 
Work, 1921. 

3 Caroline S. Bedford, ‘“‘Methods of Handling 
Material,’’ National Conference of Social Work, 


1921. 
4 Ada E. Sheffield, The Social Case History. 
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and control of the facts for new ends... . . In 
the field of medicine with a longer tradition nd a 
wider experience than social work, there are certain 
commonly taught and accepted treatment processes 
for certain disease conditions. Case workers have as 
yet nd common basis of knowledge and technique 
so they can merely indicate a line of treatment in 
symbolic terms and expect that all case workers will 
understand by it what the worker was doing.5 


These quotations show clearly that the 
abler social workers have realized the 
necessity for some method of classifying, 
summarizing, and generalizing the hun- 
dreds of case histories that come into their 
hands. As individual cases they are, for 
all larger scientific purposes, quite useless, 
unless they can be combined and gen- 
eralized into types and patterns of 
behavior. 

Now the method, par excellence, of clas- 
sifying, summarizing, and generalizing, 
if not the only scientific method of bring- 
ing together large numbers for generaliza- 
tion is the statistical method. Its appli- 
cation, however, to social case histories, 
is as yet undeveloped. In fact there is a 
great deal of skepticism, or even down- 
tight denial, of its value in this con- 
nection. °® 

The skepticism about the statistical 
method as a possible instrument in case 
analysis is chiefly due to ignorance of what 
statistical method involves and includes. 
Perhaps the commonest criticism of statis- 
tical method by case workers is that it is 
alleged to consist of reducing human 
beings and their manifold social relations 
into component parts, and counting the 
parts. Thus, says the social worker, you 
destroy what is of vital importance, 


* Virginia P. Robinson, “‘Analysis of Processes in 
the Records of Family Case Working Agencies,” 
National Conference of Social Work, 1921, pp. 253- 
254. 

*Mary E. Richmond, Social Diagnosis, p. 8. 
“For the most part the subject of social diagnosis 
defies statistical treatment.”’ 


namely, the situation as a whole—by 
which is meant that such analysis does 
not take into consideration the vital 
interrelationship of these parts. If this 
were true, the criticism would indeed be a 
fatal one. But as everyone at all familiar 
with statistical method knows, the 
method does not stop with this prelimin- 
ary analysis of a whole into parts. No 
one recognizes more fully than the statisti- 
cian that facts take on meaning only when 
atranged with reference to other facts. 
Instead of ignoring the relationship of 
the facts in a whole situation, the statisti- 
cal method on the contrary furnishes the 
most useful scientific method of describing 
that relationship, in the form of a table, a 
graph, an equation, a law, or a formula. 
Such a statement is the scientific statement 
of what on an empirical or impressionistic 
level is spoken of as what ‘‘everyone 
knows."’ Only, the scientific statement 
frequently modifies what ‘everyone 
knows,”’ or even proves it entirely false. 

Another count on which social workers 
accuse statistical method of being impos- 
sible for their purposes is its use of the 
average. An average, it is quite properly 
pointed out, frequently does not cor- 
respond to a single actual case or item in 
the series or universe studied. ‘‘And 
yet,’ says the social worker, ‘““We are 
asked to make our diagnosis on the basis 
of this fictitious, unreal, non-existent, 
hypothetical case."’ That is exactly what 
all science does. The human mind is not 
capable, except within very narrow limits, 
of grasping a large number of cases. If 
it were possible it would not be desirable. 
We are concerned in science with averages, 
tendencies, probabilities; not with in- 
dividual cases and certainties. The adop- 
tion of a central type, real or hypothetical, 
is the only condition under which the 
measurement of deviations becomes pos- 
sible, and thus permits the application of a 











scientific law to an individual case. For 
example, the law of falling bodies de- 
scribes how bodies fall under conditions 
which nowhere obtain in nature. But 
its usefulness as a norm from which to 
describe actual cases of falling bodies is 
not questioned on this account. 

It is in this connection that the statisti- 
cal method is criticized because it ‘‘ig- 
nores’’ or ‘‘never reveals’ the individual; 
because of its “‘artificial separation of the 
individual from his group;”’ its failure to 
consider individual differences, peculiar 
elements in a situation, etc. But, as 
has been pointed out above, while the 
statistical method does, in arriving at a 
type from which variations may be meas- 
ured, ignore the individual as an individ- 
ual, at the same time it furnishes the 
only method whereby the individual case 
becomes at all comprehensible or scientifi- 
cally significant. Social workers are fond 
of comparing their work, especially in 
social diagnosis, to the medical diagnosis. 
This is an emulation to be encouraged; 
but the analogy has so far not been carried 
through completely. The essential point 
too frequently overlooked in the analogy 
is that the physician can make a valid 
diagnosis only by virtue of his acquaint- 
ance with the “‘artificial,’’ ‘‘abstract’’ 
laws of chemistry, physics, physiology, 
and other sciences. These laws have been 
formulated by the statistical method. That 
method, as pointed out at the outset, 
consisted originally in the study of indi- 
vidual cases. But these individual cases 
must be summarized before they become 
useful for diagnosis. Diagnosis is always 
deductive. Like all deduction, its valid- 
ity is dependent on the validity of the 
generalizations on which it is based—the 
adequacy of the induction. 

To make a reliable diagnosis, then, the 
social worker, like the physician, must 
have statistically determined norms. It 
is only with reference to these norms that 
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an analysis of the individual case is pos- 
sible. This is so because it is only when 
two factors have been statistically demon- 
strated to have a correlation sufficiently 
high that a case worker is justified in 
making any assumptions as to the causal 
relationship which may exist between any 
two or more factors present in a case. In 
the absence of such demonstrated corte- 
lation in a large number of cases, all con- 
clusions from the study of a case as to 
causal factors in a situation are unscien- 
tific. Such a conclusion is merely the 
social worker’s assumption that because 
two things occur together occasionally, 
they must be causally related. 

If, in the study of, say, ten thousand 
case histories no uniformities were evi- 
dent, the outlook for scientific social 
diagnosis, as well as for a science of 
sociology, would be dark indeed. But 
such would not be found to be the case. 
After the first hundred, and certainly 
after the first thousand cases, the signifi- 
cant recurrence of factors and combina- 
tions of factors would fall into increas- 
ingly regular patterns—patterns of human 
reaction to situations. Every social 
worker has such patterns in mind and it 
is only by virtue of these types that she 
is able to make any diagnosis at all. 
Thus, Mrs. Sheffield says: ‘‘Records in 
which the clients might be interchanged 
without apparently altering the problem 
of either will occur to anyone familiar 
with these social documents.’’’ But these 


types or patterns of behavior should be 


arrived at statistically instead of by rule 
of thumb. The adequate quantitative 
statement of these patterns is the aim of a 
science of sociology. Thus formulated 
they would be real guides for the social 
worker in diagnosis and treatment. 
These considerations are pointed out, 
not as a criticism of social workers be- 


7 Ada E. Sheffield, The Social Case History, p. 180. 
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cause they have failed to reduce the multi- 
tude of qualitative factors in a case record 
to quantitative terms, but as a direction 
to be pursued or a goal to be sought. It 
is true that in its present state of develop- 
ment statistical method furnishes perhaps 
a highly inadequate technique of express- 
ing such things as ‘“‘color’’ in a case 
record—i.e., the description which makes 
the case seem ‘‘a living person instead of a 
marionette.’’ But it must not be forgot- 
ten that the same objection was once urged 
against the use of quantitative method in 
the physical sciences. Yet we now know 
that ‘‘color’’ in the physical sense has 
come to have seientific meaning only in 
terms of quantitatively expressed vibra- 
tions in the ether. While it must be ad- 
mitted that many qualitative factors 
have not yet been reduced to quantitative 
statement, especially qualities of per- 
sonality and other social facts, I have no 
doubt they will yield to the same pain- 
staking efforts which have built the im- 
posing edifice of physical science out of a 
chaos which seemed every bit as impos- 
sible and complex.*® 

The first steps in this general direction 
have already been taken in movements 
for the standardization of social termi- 
nology and attempts at summarizing case 
records. Developments in the quantita- 
tive handling of social data must be the 
hope of sociology as well as of case work. 
Too much of sociology to-day consists of 
conclusions unsupported by quantitative 
data. The casé workers are the great 
observers of social behavior first hand, the 
gteat collectors of data. Unless we can 


*A suggestive example of the application of 
quantitative method to “‘abstract’’ social relation- 
ships is the method of measuring ‘‘social distance”’ 
as formulated by E. S. Bogardus in numerous articles 
onthis subject. See especially his ‘‘Secial Distance: A 
Measuring Stick,"’ Survey Graphic, May, 1926. See 
also F. §. Chapin, ‘‘Measuring the Volume of Social 
Stimuli: A Study in Social Psychology,”’ Soctar 
Forces, March, 1926. 
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use their material for scientific generaliza- 
tions, the progress of the science of 
sociology will be greatly delayed. These 
generalizations in turn will be to the 
social worker what the laws of chemistry, 
physics, and physiology are to the 
physician. 

Up to the present time social case 
workers have been disposed, in response 
to the constant demand for immediate and 
tangible results, to concentrate all their 
attention on treatment of some kind, often 
neglecting or overlooking entirely the 
more scientific technique and the more per- 
manent possible contributions of their 
work. Of course the present inadequate 
resources of case working agencies pre- 
clude the possibility of social research 
except very incidentally. But many of 
the abler social workers find in this tread- 
mill of investigation and treatment a dis- 
couraging sense of the futility of working 
on an endless series of individual cases 
without some attempt to generalize their 
findings into a gradual accumulation of 
comparable data, from which in time 
scientific laws could be formulated. This 
view will justify also, the inclusion in 
case studies of many details of human 
behavior of great scientific significance, 
which are now excluded as unimportant or 
irrelevant to the immediate purpose of the 
interview.® From the standpoint of giv- 
ing the social worker renewed interest 
in her work therefore, as well as for the 
purpose of making more adequate diagno- 
sis possible, and accumulating data for a 
science of sociology, increasing attention 
should be paid to the standardization of 
case records and interviews, to their statis- 
tical treatment, and to the use of statisti- 
cally arrived at norms and standards in 
case diagnosis and treatment. 


*For a fuller statement of this point see Jane 
Perry Clark, ‘The Interview and the ‘Unimportant,"’’ 
Journal of Applied Sociology, March-April, 1926, pp. 
368-71. 
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REACTIONS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS TO ELEMENTARY 
SOCIOLOGY 


READ BAIN 


students in one of my quizz sections 

was given as a project the study of 
the reactions of students to the course. 
An anonymous questionnaire was pre- 
pared with the assistance of the teacher. 
Replies were received from 229 of the 300 
taking the course. This article is based 
upon the report of the committee. 

In this course, Dr. Woolston lectures to 
the class twice a week. Three times a 
week quizz sections of twenty-five meet 
for discussion of collateral readings, 
points raised by the lectures and topics 
suggested in the syllabus. Examinations 
are given to the whole class three or four 
times a quarter in addition to such exami- 
nations as each quizz master may pre- 
scribe. A term paper is required from 
each student based upon personal obser- 
vation and study of some small group 
with which he has or has had intimate 
association. A mimeographed outline of 
the objectives of this paper is put in the 
hands of each student. This includes 
typical outlines for the study of families, 
gangs, industrial plants, small towns, and 
welfare organizations. The student 
usually confers with his quizz master 
before selecting his topic, and in many 
cases during its preparation. He is en- 
couraged to choose a group which he can 
study at first hand in an objective, quan- 
titative, impersonal manner. Methods of 
investigation are stressed. The students 
are taught to observe, define, and interpret 
social phenomena as exhibited in groups 
with which they are personally familiar. 

Needless to say, most of the students 
taking the first course are not sociology 
majors. Many of them have chosen no 


I" THE fall of 1925, a committee of 


major at all, since they are mostly under- 
classmen. Of the 229, 167 definitely 
stated that they ‘“‘liked the course;’’ 24 
just as definitely did not; 13 said ‘‘fair;” 
7 were undecided; and 18 did not answer. 

An attempt was made to see why stu- 
dents take Sociology I. They were asked 
to rank the following five reasons in order 
of importance: 1. Choice, 2. Required, 
3. Convenience of Schedule, 4. Advice 
of Friends, 5. Adice of their Depart- 
ment. Table I shows the distribution, 
They were asked to state other reasons. 
Forty-two were given, 27 stating “‘in- 
terest;’ 9, correlation with other 
courses;"’ and one ‘‘thought it was easy.” 

Table I shows that 127 of 219 first 
choices were because of requirements. 
When it is remembered, however, that in 
most cases the other departments merely 
require one of the elementary social science 
courses, political science, economics, of 
sociology, it is evident that there is an 
element of choice in the category “‘Re 
quired.’’ Interpreted in this way, 197 
or about go per cent of the 219 students 
take sociology because they want to. 
This is also shown by the fact that 
‘‘Choice’’ predominates in the second 
ranking (column 3). If ‘‘Advice of 
friends’’ be added, we have 82 out of 138 
or over 40 per cent. It is interesting to 
note (columns 3 and 4) that ‘‘Advice of 
friends’’ plays a much more important 
part in persuading students to elect soci- 
ology than ‘‘Advice of teachers.’ While 
“Convenience of schedule’’ was the first 
reason for few students, it played aa 
important secondary réle. 

The effect of the discussion group class 


in socializing the student is shown by thei 
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number of acquaintances made in the class. 
This investigation was made about six 
weeks after the beginning of the quarter. 
Students were asked if they knew the 
people sitting on each side of them. Of 
220 who answered, 171 did. They were 
also asked how many acquaintances they 
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member of it. Since they are assigned to 
quizz sections in a random fashion, stu- 
dents seldom know more than two or three 
persons in their section at the beginning 
of the quarter. 

Students were asked to rank, in order of 
importance, the traits they thought a good 


TABLE I 
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had made as a result of taking Sociology I. 
Eighty-one students made the acquaint- 
ance of 1-5 other students as a result 
of taking the course; 58, 6-10; 16, 11-15; 
15, 16-20; §, 21-25; 2, 26-35. This 
would indicate that each member of a 
quizz section comes to know every other 


quizz master should have. Table II gives 
the result of this ranking. 

It is clear that the students rank knowl- 
edge of the subject as the most desirable 
trait in a quizz master. Over 56 per cent 
of them rated this first, while nearly 20 
per cent rated ‘‘Pleasing personality’’ 
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as first. It is not known what they mean 
by “Pleasing personality,"’ of course, but 
I suppose it means that rather indefinable 
complex of traits—dress, voice, bearing, 
sense of humor, courtesy, physical ‘‘clean- 
cut-ness,"’ symmetry of features, poise 
and _ selt-possession—which makes us 
‘like’ people. It would be interesting 
to try to determine by quantitative 
analysis just what the concept ‘Pleasing 
personality’’ means to the average Ameri- 
can undergraduate. 

Ranged in order of total choices, it 
appears that first of all the undergraduate 
demands that the instructor should know 
the subject, and next in order, he should 
be clear, fair, have a ‘Pleasing person- 
ality,"’ be interesting, and stimulate 
thought. Humor and informality are 
not very highly regarded. Formality is 
scarcely regarded as a desirable trait. 
Additional desirable traits mentioned 
were: “Ease of approach by students,” 
“‘Open-mindedness,"’ “Good speaker,”’ 
‘*Personal contact with students,’’ while 
one young lady said he should have 
“Good looks, be charming, and have 
good eyes.” 

I take this summary of the traits an ideal 
quizz master should have from the report 
of the committee. ‘He should be a 
person with a pleasing personality; he 
should be open-minded with no prejudices 
and with a sense of humor; have a good 
working knowledge of his subject; be 
clear in his statements; fair in his class 
work; interested and interesting; capable 
of stimulating thought in his students” 
(Miss Lillian Bennett). 

It is unfortunate that the investigation 
did not try to determine the undesirable 
traits of an instructor. Some ‘‘desirable 
traits’’ stated in negative terms give a 
hint of what students do not like in a 
quizz master: ‘‘Non-loquacity,’’ ‘‘Not 
sarcastic,’’ ‘‘Not susceptible to flattery,”’ 


“Not dogmatic.’’ Some of the criticisms 
made of individual instructors, while 
there were only one to three such criti- 
cisms out of over 200, probably indicate 
the traits that are particularly undesirable 
to students. ““Too much time on one 
subject;’’ Talking after bell rings;’’ ‘“Too 
frank;’’ “‘Sarcasm;”’ ‘“Vagueness and slow- 
ness in answering questions;’’ ‘‘Slowness, 
indistinctness and hesitancy in speech;” 
“Prejudice; ‘Writing on board and 
standing in front of it.’’ Several students 
stated that they like the teacher to stand 
while conducting the class. Evidently 
the students want a teacher who shows a 
good deal of physical and mental anima- 
tion; one who is certain of himself and 
his material. 

Some of the tests are ‘True and False 
Statements’’ and some are essay exams 
or “‘Blue Books.’’ The students were 
asked which type they preferred. The 
“True and False’’ were preferred by 174 
while 46 liked the old type. It is well 
known that teachers much prefer to give 
“True and False’’ exams. They are much 
more easily graded and the results are 
quantitatively exact. Where grades are 
based upon a distribution, this type of 
test would seem preferable in every way. 
Whether it is pedagogically sound is 
another matter. If the statements are 
properly phrased and given in sufficient 
numbers, many of the usual objections 
such as the ‘‘element of chance,’’ ‘‘differ- 
ence of opinion,’’ and so on would be 
overcome. It is especially difficult to 
phrase true and false questions in soci- 
ology. Obviously, the student receives 
very little training in organization and 
analysis of material in this type of test. 
However, this training is probably best 
given by work on projects such as out 
“term papers’ referred to above. Still, 
I think it is an open question whether the 
popularity of true and false statement 
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exams both with teachers and pupils is 
not a case of ‘‘soft pedagogy.” 

Students were asked whether they learn 
more from the lectures or from outside 
readings. The vote was 173 for lectures 
and 40 for readings. It appears that the 
students who claim they read 90 per 
cent or more of the outside readings, 
(about 55 per cent of 152 random papers 
made this claim) got only slightly higher 
grades than those who dfd not read so 
much. We have been using Case's “‘Out- 
line."” Students were asked, ‘‘Do you 
learn much from Case?’’ Eighty-four 
said “‘yes;’’ 84, ‘‘no;’’ and 29 were in- 
definite. It would appear that this book 
is too difficult for the average under- 
classman. However, I think there is 
something to be said for the principle of 
always leading the student’s capacity a 
little. If he is not totally discouraged, 
the net result will be to develop him more 
than ‘‘soft pedagogy’’ can possibly do. 
He should always be made to extend him- 
self. Much teaching fails to give maxi- 
mum stimulation to the student, I believe, 
as a result of trying to avoid ‘“‘driving”’ 
and ‘‘shooting over his head.”’ 

Students were asked what their attitude 
was toward the student who monopolizes 
the discussion. One hundred twenty-six 
were definitely antagonistic, using such 
phrases as, ‘“‘Don’t like him;’’ ‘‘Hit him!’’; 
“Thumbs down!’’; ‘‘Disgusting!’’ Fifty- 
five were favorable; ‘‘All right if he knows 
his stuff.’’ Twenty-five were tolerant: 
“All right with me;’’ ‘‘Now for some 
sleep;’’ “‘Let him rave.’’ Nineteen did 
not answer at all, and seven said, ‘Wish 
Icould do it.’’ One girl said she thought 
it was all right as she did most of the 
talking in her class. 

In reply to the question, “Do you 
volunteer to talk in your section? If 
not, why?’’ One hundred eighty-five 
said they volunteered and 44 said “‘no.”’ 


The reasons assigned for failure to volun- 
teer were: timidity, bashfulness, 14; lack 
of knowledge, 9; prefer to be called on, 7; 
one person stated he was not interested 
and one said he was lazy. I think the 
average instructor would disagree with 
the student’s statements that over 80 
per cent of them volunteer to talk in Class. 
Certainly such a large proportion does not 
habitually volunteer with any noticeable 
spontaneous eagerness. 

In reply to: ‘Do you feel that your 
quizz section is a social group or a mere 
aggregation?’’, 123 said ‘‘group;’’ 85, ag- 
gregation; and 21 did not answer. ‘‘How 
does sociology benefit you?’’ elicited the 
opinion from 177 that it gave them a 
better knowledge of social life; 8 said 
“No benefit’’ and 44 did not answer. 
One hundred fifty-eight thought they were 
getting decided benefit from their term 
papers and 50 thought they were not. 

In conclusion it may be said that stu- 
dents in elementary sociology take it chiefly 
from choice and like the subject as it is 
taught. They have pretty definite ideas 
of the qualities a desirable quizz master 
should possess. The quizz sections are 
on the whole regarded as social groups 
and serve to increase the circle of acquaint- 
ances of the students. The students are 
definitely committed to a preference for 
the ‘True and False’’ exams. They 
want the quizz section to be a real dem- 
ocratic discussion group dominated 
neither by the teacher nor by a few lo- 
quacious students. The value of outside 
reading is seriously questioned, a good test 
seemingly being much preferred. The 
term paper project is definitely regarded 
as beneficial. 

On the whole, the students seem to be 
serious, hard working, and pretty sound 
in their opinion of what an elementary 
course should be and how it should be 
conducted. 
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GEORGE 


Menaced by a reactionary nationalism 
on the one hand and an inverted despotism” 
of the masses on the other, the historic 
liberal temper seems today almost a thing 
of the past. A champion of human rights 
as paramount to those of class or property, 
it has stood midway between two clash- 
ing dogmas of absolutism and has suffered 
for its position. Yet the scientific spirit 
is, like the liberal spirit, rational, curious, 
tolerant, adaptable, and loyal to truth; 
and if the newer social sciences, which 
have turned from things to man himself, 
could join forces with the older political 
tradition, they might bring about a strik- 
ing revival of orderly progress. ‘“The 
Future of Liberalism’ depends, thinks 
E. C. Lindeman in the May American 
Review, on its ability to come to terms with 
and inspire social science. 


With knowledge increasing these days 
faster than our ability to handle it, 
higher education shows alarming signs of 
breaking down. The elective system, 
with its specialization, has had certain 
bad effects on scientists, men of affairs, 
students, and teachers. May not the way 
out be through a partial abandonment of 
“‘subjects’’ and the giving instead, for a 
considerable part of the college course, of a 
few sweeping outlines and syntheses of 
the broader ideas of modern knowledge, 
more extensive than our present orienta- 
tion and summary courses? And also 
through a new emphasis on the disciplin- 
ing of the mind for independent thought, 
which can be gained by a psychological 
approach to teaching? These suggestions 
are developed by Glenn Frank, with his 
usual fluency and eloquence, in School 
and Society for June 12 as a means of com- 
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bating a threatened ‘‘Revolt against 
¥ Education.” 


High and unbalanced living standards 
are as deadly, though not so painful, to 
the human race as famines. Population 
tends to decrease as the scale of living 
rises. As between areas with equal stand- 
ards of living, population varies accordirig 
to the amount of wealth annually avail- 
able; in areas that produce equal wealth, 
population will vary inversely with the 
height of living standards. Yet the latter 
tend to increase more rapidly than wealth, 
with the result that the human birthrate 
will continue to decline until populations 
begin actually to shrink. Such are some 
of the incisive propositions argued bril- 
liantly by Ezra Bowen in the Scientific 
Monthly for July. 


The plight of the genteel in the course 
of a quiet social revolution which is 
threatening the very existence of the 
middle classes has been the theme of 
several recent laments. But Cornelia 
James Cannon in the June Harper's takes 
sharp issue with these complaints, holding 
that the middle class is being immensely 
enlarged by the wide distribution of our 
national wealth. That false gentility 
which depended on personal service is of 
necessity passing because opportunities 
for choice of occupation are so much in- 
creased, but the true gentility that is 
marked by justice and kindliness, by intel- 
lectual interests and cultivation of the 
arts, should welcome to its ranks those 
whose new wealth has made these things 
possible for them. The genteel need not 
disappear; they have but to readjust them- 
selves to the facts of a machine age. 
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An action or an attitude is vulgar not 
because it lacks grace or belongs to the 
multitude but because of its essential un- 
worthiness. As the sternest contempo- 
rary keeper of American morals, Katherine 
Fullerton Gerould makes accusation that 
in spite of kindliness, idealism, and love 
of beauty, ‘This Vulgarity of Ours’’ is 
due at bottom to the service of Mammon. 
We worship money without knowing 
what money is good for, and hence fall 
into the worst of taste. We are dishonest 
in our pretentions to Christianity, prone 
to petty tyrannies, boastful, and too sure 
of ourselves. Yet, she points out in the 
same magazine for July, these undeniable 
vulgarities are the natural fruit of great 
wealth without great traditions, and back 
of them lie a sound national character 
that needs only to be led out of its 
prejudices and excited pride. 


Authority is of two sorts, expert and 
traditional, both of which mediate be- 
tween the truth and the people. Today 
both kinds, assumed to be incompatible 
with democracy or freedom, have sadly 
fallen from their old estate. Yet experts 
and leaders will always be needed, and 
the end of democratic education should be 
the ability of the people to recognize the 
first and choose the second. Likewise, 
tradition is a necessary part of our mental 
equipment, and we should use private 
judgment to weigh and use it with our 
eyes open. The test of endurance is no 
less valuable than that of experience; 
authority hence becomes the interpreting 
of fact or value by one group of men to 
another; and through authority the indi- 
vidual reaches out into the common life 
of humanity. Such is the thesis of a 
thoughtful paper by Raphael Demos in the 
International Journal of Ethics for April. 


Two fallacies—the assumption that 
there are such things as mental and moral 
characters, and the confusion of social 
with germinal inheritance—have vitiated 
most of the findings of eugenics. So far 
from being a true science, it is a ‘‘compul- 
sive’ belief, finding proofs for inherited 
ability in an age when the inheritance of 
wealth has become a powerful institution 
and needs justifying. Like the old feudal 
theory of innate differences, it is a caste 
philosophy, flourishing where economic 
forces have brought about class distinc- 
tions, and tending to endow the existing 
oligarchy with a natural right to their 
position. That it is a closed system of 
ideas may be shown by its neglect of 
opposing arguments and its use of con- 
ceptions abandoned by other sciences. 
Thus J. B. Eggen, arguing with some heat 
in the Modern Quarterly for May. 


With no little scorn, Clarence Darrow in 
the American Mercury for June sets out to 
puncture the false pride and still falser 
assumptions of ‘The Eugenics Cult,”’ 
as represented by McDougall, Wiggam, 
Davenport, and their disciples. It is by 
no means certain, he says, that man can 
by breeding change the human race; and 
even if he could there are no qualities of 
brawn or brain that can be depended on 
to make it either better or happier. 
Moreover, the choosing of mates is an 
inherent right of the whole people, and no 
official agency or group of men would 
ever be accepted as the arbiter of marriage 
and reproduction. The eugenists are 
making presumptions and _ tyrannical 
claims in the face of fragmentary knowl- 
edge of biology and the laws of breeding. 


A fascinating inquiry into the “‘Origins 
of the American Mind”’ is opened by Lewis 
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Mumford in the same magazine for July. 
With his customary skill he traces the 
secularizing of men’s thought since the 
thirteenth century and the narrowness and 
abstraction that Puritanism, science, and 
modern finance have imposed upon it. 
The outcome of these influences was the 
political doctrine of the individual with 
his natural rights, and the social doctrines 
of industry, thrift, and invention: such 
figures as Jonathan Edwards, Franklin, 
and Thomas Paine are almost types of 
these qualities and their interactions. 
Thus was the ground prepared for the 
utilitarian conquest of the universe that 
began in the nineteenth century. 


Fifty-seven years ago James Russell 
Lowell penned his edifying Atlantic essay 
“On a Certain Condescension in Foreign- 
ers."" Today Agnes Repplier finds it 
necessary to turn the title about, and with 
something of the same caustic urbanity 
lays bare in the May number the self- 
satisfaction and patronizing tolerance 
Cor intolerance) with which most Ameri- 
cams are wont to regard the second-rate 
civilization of Europe. Our superiority 
complex ignors such ugly facts as pre- 
eminence in crime, lynching, and acci- 
dental death, and exalts efficiency, moral 
uniformity, and a mediocre brand of 
standardized thinking into the supreme 
virtues. Yet without a well-balanced 
emotional life, intense personalities, and 
high intelligence our complacent good- 
will will get us nowhere. What America 
needs these days is a stiff course in self- 
scrutiny and self-judgment. 


The importance of the social sciences 
has been well enough recognized; yet 
they remain confused and ineffective. 
John Candler Cobb suggests in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology for May that we 


need to analyse the objects for which they 
should work, classify lines of possible 
approach, and find some practical means 
of bringing them to bear on daily life, 
Their objects may be summarized as the 
promoting of civilization by applying 
the best social knowledge to the govern- 
ment of men. The purpose of civilization 
is to provide health, wealth, and happi- 
ness for all people; and hygiene, eco- 
nomics, and sociology therefore stand out 
as the primary social studies. Only 
through the universities can this knowl- 
edge be disseminated and new scholars 
trained. 


In the following article John F. Markey 
argues for a far wider conception of social 
phenomena than is common. They 
should be held to include, he thinks, all 
behavior which influences or is influenced 
by organisms able to respond to one 
another, since social life is not limited to 
proximity in space and time or to human 
or even conscious beings. Behaviorist 
psychology, emphasis on the objective 
nature of social life, the study of groups, 
and recognition of the importance of 
environment have all led to this broader 
view. We have here an approach to 
comparative sociology, a field in which 
very little has been done. Society is 
larger than man. 


Floyd N. House completes in this same 
number his series of seven articles on 
“The Concept ‘Social Forces’ in American 
Sociology.’’ After an exhaustive study 
of those writers who developed in different 
ways the original ‘“‘social forces’’ of Ward, 
and those whose systems have little or no 
place for this idea, he finds that their 
classifications of human nature fall into 
three main types—those based on wishes, 
interests, and attitudes—which may all 
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be valid. Such classifications have been 
expected to serve one or more of three 
large purposes: to become instruments of 
sociological research, to be used as tools 
of social diagnosis, to afford bases for 
social evaluation. 


The area of habitation is by no means 
identical with the area of interest. A true 
community is made up of people enclosed 
within the bounds of a common loyalty, 
and these loyalties, often expressed in 
national or cosmopolitan organizations, 
transcend local limits, points out U. G. 


Weatherly in the May-June Journal of 
Applied Sociology. . . . . As opposed to 
social service, the term social disservice 
may be applied to acts which produce 
disorganization in the life of the individ- 
ual, group, community, or institution. 
lilustrations of it and the fields in which 
it may work are described by E. F. Bam- 
ford... . . E. S. Bogardus continues 
his discussions of social distance by analys- 
ing the psychology of group attraction and 
repulsion, taking for examples certain 
activities in which the process may be 
studied. 
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GENERAL DISTRICT SERVICE: AN EXPERIMENT IN 
DEMOCRACY IN SOCIAL WORK 


MAURICE TAYLOR 


NE of the significant features in the 
history of the charity organiza- 


tion movement has been the 
almost complete lack of democracy in its 
scheme of administration. This is not 
said in any critical spirit—indeed it would 
not be stretching the truth too far to say 
that it has been this very fact which has 
brought the movement to its present high 
plane. Organizations and forces which 
are to-day accepted almost as a matter of 
course, and the absence of which in a 
community of any size stamps it as back- 
ward in its meeting of community needs, 
were in the earlier days the result of a 
far-secing vision on the part of persons 
who not only had the means but also the 
pioneer spirit to project them into a not 
always receptive milieu. It was in the 
nature of the case that groups sponsoring 
such ideas and ideals should become self- 
perpetuating. Conditions in the earlier 
days and even to the present time were 
such that but a very small fraction of the 
population even among the enlightened 
and well-to-do really understood and were 
willing to participate, either with their 
funds or time, in the working out of what 
was certainly then (and often now) re- 
garded as undertakings of a Utopian 
nature. 
The world has been making rapid 
progress however, and particularly in the 
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fields of social amelioration and reform. 
Many reasons may be ascribed to the 
change that has taken place in respect 
of the greater participation of a wider 
circle of people in such matters. The 


most important of these in the opinion | 
of the writer has been the realization on | 


the part of those most vitally interested 
that for these programs to broaden and to 
take firmer root it is essential that their 
purpose and scope be impressed upon the 
community as a whole. As the various 
agencies have grown they have of neces- 
sity needed much larger support finan- 
cially. It has been impossible for the 
very small number actively guiding the 
affairs to shoulder the entire burden, nor 
was it just that they should. They have 
come to the realization that such en- 
deavors could not be retained as the pet 
hobbies of a select few; relief, child care, 
care of the aged, the sick, and the hundred 
and one other pressing problems are the 
concern of éveryone and demand the 
widest support and participation. 

The result has been an ever growing 
program of interpretive publicity. By 
various means, attempt is being made to 
educate the people to the real significance 
of all these things. They affect every- 
body, and can only increase their effective- 
ness in proportion as they are more genet- 
ally understood. Efforts have been con- 
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centrated in the securing of increased 
financial support. The creation of the 
Community Chest plan has done more in 
this direction than any other single factor. 
The basis of the success of this scheme has 
been its community wide results in educat- 
ing the masses to the significance of the 
various forces that go to make up the 
social fabric. Those who are for the best 
of reasons opposed to the idea will con- 
cede its value in this respect. Wherever 
the plan has been adopted not only has 
more money been contributed but there 
has also been a significant increase in the 
number of givers. 

The movement to gain greater democ- 
racy in giving, however, has not been 
marked by a parallel project to secure as 
widely diffused representation in adminis- 
tration. In this latter respect, social 
work has been distinctly autocratic. In 
the beginning it is easy to comprehend 
why this should have been so. The 
tendency has been to have it remain so. 
Boards of government have been self- 
perpetuating. Quite often, of course, 
they have drawn to themselves people 
with equal vision and understanding of the 
social needs of the community—indi- 
viduals who by knowledge and training 
have been able to contribute to the ad- 
vancement of the work. Others have not 
always maintained the standard of their 
predecessors. We know that as time 
passed these groups drew about them- 
selves social prestige and the test of 
membership often declined to a money 
level. There was, therefore, little op- 
portunity for the general public to be rep- 
resented. Fortunately,’ there has been a 
tendency away from such inbreeding in 
governing board memberships. 

There are, of course, serious objections 
that might be raised against following 
such a program to its logical conclusion. 
While in theory it may be considered 


healthy and even ideal, it is thought to 
lower the scale of efficiency of operation. 
The machinery may be cumbersome, the 
process of education slow, and meanwnile 
the work in hand might suffer. It is not 
the writer’s intent to discourse on the 
advantages and disadvantages of the idea 
at this time, but to set forth briefly an 
experiment in democratized administra- 
tion that is being tried in the city of 
Boston in connection with General Dis- 
trict Service, the Family Welfare Depart- 
ment of the Federated Jewish Charities. 

Prior to the reorganization of the 
Federated Jewish Charities in 1917, the 
relief and family case work among the 
Jews was carried on by the United Hebrew 
Benevolent Association in the usual man- 
ner and from a central office from which 
the workers circulated through the city. 
The Society was governed by a central 
board of trustees appointed in the usual 
manner. With the reorganization was 
created General District Service which 
not only took over the functions of the 
United Hebrew Benevolent Association 
but which did considerably more. In the 
mind of its creator, Mr. Morris D. Wald- 
man, it was to be an experiment in local 
participation in the administration of 
social work. At the time of its inception 
there were five distinct and separate Jewish 
communities in the city of Boston. In 
each of these districts was established as 
quickly as circumstances permitted a local 
district house—usually a dwelling house 
which was refitted to conform to the new 
needs. Each house contains offices from 
which are carried on the various functions 
of the family case work department in the 
district, and the remainder of the building 
is given over for whatever communal 
needs, health, recreational, educational, 
vocational ,or cultural, it can serve. In 
each district there was invited to partici- 
pate, as a nucleus, a number of represen- 
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tative Jewish men and women taken from 
all walks of life and representatives of the 
local organizations, religious, cultural, 
labor, fraternal, relief, etc., selected, of 
course, by them. 

The purpose of these groups was to be 
far different from those ordinarily acting 
as district committees. The district plan, 
as such, was nothing new. In many of 
the large cities the work has been divided 
up to serve the various sections of the 
community more adequately. By means 
of geographical division it has been found 
possible to understand and serve each 
locality more effectively. The benefits 
of such a plan are self-evident and merely 
formed the nucleus of the scheme under 
discussion. The primary purpose and 
function of the district committees already 
functioning elsewhere is to consider case 
problems and in certain cities to aid in 
raising funds for the benefit of particular 
families. The Boston plan looked far 
beyond that. Its aim was to encourage 
interest and responsibility for all the 
problems affecting the local Jewish life. 
The raising of funds was to be no part of 
their program. To assist them, profes- 
sionally trained workers were assigned 
to each district by the Director of the 
Federation. 

When the latter first organized they 
were headed by chairman appointed by 
the President of the Federation. These 
chairmen were men who had worked long 
in the service of the latter and who there- 
fore had considerable knowledge of its 
principles. They had had a great part in 
the shaping of the new Federation. 
Through these men were communicated 
to the committees the purposes and ideals 
of the Federated Jewish Charities and the 
principles that the new scheme involved. 
As time went on these chairmen withdrew 
and the committees elected their own 
chairmen from among their own number. 


Gradually they added to their membership 
which, of course, fluctuated, and made 
their own rules and regulations. Central- 
ization of policy and procedure was 
affected through the General District 
Service Committee composed of two rep- 
resentatives from each committee plus a 
few appointed at large by the President 
of the Federation. 

General District Service was created by 
the Federation. From its inception until 
recently it has been directly under the 
supervision and control of the Federation 
so that decisions of major importance 
were subject to the review of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Federation. The 
plan was frankly recognized as an experi- 
ment and careful watch was kept of its 
development. Control extended as far 
as appointment of the officers of the 
organization by the President of the 
Federation. Within the last few months, 
however, its status has been changed and 
it has been granted complete autonomy, 
equal to that of the other constituent 
agencies all of which are, of course, sub- 
ject to the regulations of the Federation. 
This has come about by way of recognition 
of its accomplishments and of the sound- 
ness of the principle that underlies it. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be said that the 
experimental stage has passed. 

Parenthetically it might be added, 
since the main purpose of this paper is 
to stress the community relations in- 
volved, that from the side of the organiza- 
tion of the work within the Federation, 
District Service was conceived of as the 
clearing house for all the organizations 
constituting it. District Service serves to 
eliminate the danger, confusion, and pos- 
sible duplication of service to families such 
as might develop where a number of 
different workers representing different 
organizations are attempting to cater to 
the same family’s needs. As the plan has 
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developed, the community, for the most 
part, comes in contact with the Federation 
through District Service. Whatever the 
need, application is made through one of 
the district houses. The district worker 
then assumes responsibility for the prob- 
lem. She becomes the friend of the family 
and works with it in the solution of its 
difficulties. As special needs develop 
that are served by other branches of the 
Federation she calls on them at the same 
time maintaining general supervision of 
the entire problem and correlating all the 
services being performed and maintaining 
as far as possible a single contact for all 
with the family as a whole. In short, 
the district worker is in truth the general 
practitioner viewing and treating the 
family as a whole, calling in the specialist 
only when and for as long as needed. 

To return to our main theme and con- 
sidering in retrospect the seven years 
that District Service has been in existence, 
there have been many obstacles in the way 
of its success—many of them probably 
arising from the people themselves. In 
the first place, it has been difficult to get 
the right type of persons interested. Mem- 
bership on these local committees has 
fluctuated considerably with the resultant 
slowing up of the process due to lack of 
continuity. It is not easy to get a widely 
diverse group of people to work in har- 
mony. There is bound to be considerable 
suspicion between representatives of differ- 
ent groups as to the motives and purposes 
of the other, and what is more serious and 
hindering is the suspicion on the part of 
committee members as to the motives of 
those in control of the Federation. It 
cannot be said that this has been entirely 
eliminated. What is more, there has 
been grave doubt as to the purpose of the 
new plan. What are our functions and 
more especially what are our powers are 
the questions constantly asked. The 
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whole scheme being an experiment and in 
a state of flux it has not always been 
possible to answer these questions satis- 
factorily. Responsibilities have received 
much less thought., It has been difficult 
to imbue the committees with the vision 
of their real responsibilities. As was 
pointed out previously, the history of the 
charity organization movement very likely 
has something to do with it. It has 
never been democratic and possibly the 
attempt to make it such is looked on with 
suspicion. Government and control has 
always lodged with those who have had 
most to do with the raising of funds. 
This is logical. Affairs have been ad- 
ministered from the top down. District 
Service has as its aim the reversing of the 
process. It has not been applied to the 
raising of the funds, however, and when 
you are remotely connected with raising 
the money perhaps it is natural to be 
diffident about spending it. 

The primary purpose of these com- 
mittees has been, in the minds of most of 
the members, to act on the disbursing of 
relief. This problem is closest to most of 
them, not only by feeling but by training. 
Many of them have been and still are 
connected with small independent relief 
organizations working along the old lines. 
It has been impossible in many cases to 
them of the value of modern methods in 
family case work. It is much to thecredit 
of the scheme that it has served to educate 
a good many and, as regards the majority 
of each committee, to secure their support. 
From the point of view of the professional 
worker it has slowed up the work and 
many times has been irksome because the 
committees have not been slow to assert 
themselves in the treatment of family 
difficulties. The District Service plan 
may be reckoned as succeeding—not 
succeeded—from tuis point of view and the 
writer is not alarmed at the slowing up 
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of the worker’s progress in particular 
situations from time to time. The bring- 
ing in of the diverse elements to consider 
these problems has served to remove con- 
siderable of the sting of theso-called *‘com- 
munity’s’’ wrath because a good deal of 
the so-called ‘‘community’’ is now called 
upon first hand to consider the problems 
which in former days they learned of post 
facto, and then used their anvils, hammer 
and tongs in the din of criticism. From 
that point of view there has been success. 
This is more especially true because of the 
of the keen interest taken by Jews in the 
problems of their co-religionists, which 
problems they are not slow to learn of and 
to take a personal interest in. 

As the writer sees it, the wider and more 
fundamental problem relative to these 
committees and the entire project is 
education along communal lines. Con- 
sideration of individual cases is, after all, 
only scratching the surface. In a flagrant 
situation feelings may become so aroused 
due to the revealing of a really bad local 
condition that community action may 
result. These committees can do very 
little if anything to remedy the evils of 
our present economic system. Such mat- 
ters are beyond their scope. What they 
can and should concern themselves with 
are the local remediable conditions such 
as affect us in our everyday life. Health, 
recreation, schooling, municipal govern- 
ment, police protection, housing, etc., 
are matters that may very well come 
within their purview. In fact the entire 
local life of the people of the district in 
which they live is something which 
demands attention and concerning the 
facts of which people in general know very 
little. 

Despite the patent value of such matters 
it has been many times difficult to get the 
committees to take the next step beyond 
case work. And yet, even in this respect, 
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some progress has been achieved. By a 
little thought as to committee organiza- 
tion, and the appointing of special sub- 
committees, some advance has been made 
in relegating the case work side to a 
lesser rdle. Previously a-whole evening's 
discussion has been consumed by one or 
two family problems. The good ladies 
whose main interest this was were satis- 
fied but the bulk of the thinking members 
were not and when it was found difficult 
to change matters the latter gradually 
dropped out. Case work has, however, 
been assigned to a sub-committee which 
thrashes out such problems and a report 
is made to the whole committee which 
accepts the sub-committee’s report unless 
there is a serious division of opinion. 
Moreover, with the growing confidence 
in modern case work methods greater 
reliance is being placed on the professional 
worker's judgment and hence there is less 
slowing up in the handling of difficult 
problems. 

Having removed the objection of tak- 
ing up too much of the general com- 
mittee’s time with such matters, there has 
resulted an opportunity to discuss more 
general and fundamental problems. Case 
work reveals defects and shortcomings 
in the machinery of the life of the local 
community and these are used as a point 
of departure for inquiry into general con- 
ditions. The whole gamut of the local 
existence comes under scrutiny and con- 
structive plans are laid and sometimes 
results achieved. When a local problem 
is indicative of a general communal need 
the question is referred to the General 
District Service committee. One com- 
mittee has brought about the establish- 
ment of a school center; another has 
fostered a playground; a third has been 
the cause of better park policing; a fourth 
has initiated a local district conference 
of social agencies, and so on. Their 
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scope is as wide as their community and 
as soon as they realize the full meaning of 
this, results must show in increasing 
number. As a further incentive in this 
direction they are being encouraged to 
study systematically the various facts 
and forces underlying the local community 
life and their relation to general condi- 
tions. This is being done on the theory 
that having ascertained as much as they 
can about what the local community has, 
they will come to a sooner and keener 
realization of its needs, and will approach 
the problem with more zest and intel- 
ligence. 

Again it must be said that the whole 
movement is still in the experimental 
stage. Possibly it has now reached the 





in the lives of children when the 

home is broken by divorce or 
separation are undoubtedly tremendous 
in their influence upon the developing 
child’s adjustment to the social order. 
The problem of family estrangement is 
ever present in dealing with juvenile 
delinquents, both as a cause of the delin- 
quency and as a factor in determining 
what shall be done by the court for the 
young offender. 

The purpose of this study is to deter- 
mine as nearly as possible the causal rela- 
tionship existing between family estrange- 
ment and juvenile delinquency. This 
paper is based primarily upon a study of 
1000 cases of juvenile delinquency ap- 


r | YHE forces that are brought to bear 


erwin, . . ° 
pearing in the Marion County, Indiana, 


Juvenile Court at Indianapolis. These 
cases were taken in their numerical order 
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point where it will begin to progress at 
a more rapid pace. Care is being taken 
to enlist the best of local minds. Mem- 
bership when offered is done not as an 
honor. It means the acceptance of com- 
munal responsibility and the principle 
is being enforced that only those who will 
give real service are wanted. Mere names 
are of no value in this movement, and 
prompt severance of relations results from 
lack of interest. As an experiment in 
local participation, codperation, and edu- 
cation in social service, it is of greatest 
interest and as a force in the future life 
of the city as a whole, and more especially 
in the life of the Jewish community, it 
has tremendous potentialities. 






as filed and recorded in the clerk's office, 
and covered a period of approximately 
three years. 

The records in many of the cases were 
far from satisfactory, being made without 
any appreciation of the value or meaning 
of a social case record. In other cases 
the records were fairly complete. The 
blank marked ‘‘marital condition’ was 
filled in for all cases, indicating the rela- 
tionship existing between the parents of 
the delinquent. If the home was not 
actually broken the blank was simply 
marked ‘‘O.K."’ in most cases. Rarely 
was any statement found of family discord 
or even habitual quarreling, although a 
few days spent in the court room must 
convince the observer of the frequency 
with which such estrangement exists in 
families from which delinquents come and 
its importance as a causal factor in delin- 
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quency. It seems impossible as a result 
of this study to make even an estimate, 
however desirable it might be, of the 
relative importance of quarreling and 
abuse in the home as a causative factor in 
the unsocial behaviour of the children 
reared in such an atmosphere. In a con- 
siderable percentage of the cases where 
the marital condition of the parents was 
marked as ‘‘O.K.”’ thorough investiga- 
tion would undoubtedly show estrange- 
ment of this type to exist. 
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will be quoted also from studies similar 
to this. 

Table I presents the parental conditions 
of 1,000 delinquents whose cases appeared 
before the Marion County Juvenile Court 
during the years 1921, 1922 and 1923 ap- 
proximately. There are undoubtedly 
some errors of record among these thous- 
and cases. However, it can be said quite 
certainly that any corrections would lessen 
the number of normal homes rather than 


increase it. 


TABLE I 


ParENTAL CONDITIONS OF 1000 JUVENILE OrrENDERS 


Therefore the conclusions 





BOYS 


GIRLS 


TOTALS 





Number 


Per cent 


Number 


Per cent 


Per cent 





Parents living together 438 
Parents separated or divorced 143 
One or both parents dead. ............ 165 
One parent in an institution 4 


58.4 
19.1 
22.0 

0.5 


85 
72 
87 

& 


34.0 
28.8 


34.8 
2.4 


52-3 
21.5 
25.2 

1.0 











759° 


100.0 





250 





100.0 








100.0 





ParENTAL ConpiT10Nns oF Boys Committep To Inp1aNa Boys’ ScHoou 


TABLE II 





1920 


1921 


1922 


TOTALS 


PER CENT 





Parents living together 
Parents separated 


116 
72 


One or both parents dead............ Behe mere e 62 


95 


22 


88 


45 
65 


299 
238 


149 


43.6 
34-7 
21.7 





Totals 


250 





238 


198 





686 





100.0 











The term ‘‘normal home’’ as used in this 
paper indicates simply that the family is 
not broken by divorce, desertion, separa- 
tion, death, or commitment to an institu- 
tion of a parent; and does not exclude the 
possibility of estrangement existing 
within the home circle. 

A summary was made from the reports 
of the Indiana Boys’ School for three years 
and the Indiana Girls’ School for four 
years concerning the parental conditions 
of the delinquents committed during those 
years. For purposes of comparison figures 


drawn from this table concerning the 
effects of the broken home, if made cor- 
rectly according to these figures, must be 
conservative. 

The summaries from the Indiana Boys’ 
and Girls’ Schools are given in Tables 
II to IV. If there is any error it would 
be the same as in Table I, as the records 
coming to the schools are inadequate in 
some cases, and it is assumed that parents 
are living together unless otherwise stated. 

Following are figures from some studies 
of similar nature to this. William Healy 
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in a study of 1,000 young repeated offend- 
ers reports the following:' 





NUMBER | PER CENT 





Parents living together.......... 502 50.2 
Parents separated or divorced....| 200 20.0 
One or both parents dead........ 298 29.8 











Charles A. Ellwood reports? in a study 
of 7,575 children in 34 reform schools 
that 29.6 per cent came from families in 
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TABLE III 


Parentat ConpiTions or Girts Committed To Inp1ANA Girts’ SCHOOL 
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Schools if their reports are combined. 
Of the total of 1,071 boys and girls com- 
mitted the parents. were living together 
in 38.8 per cent, separated or divorced 
in 31.3 per cent, and one or both were 
dead in 29.9 per cent of the cases. Thus 
there is only a variation of 1.7 per cent 
in the numbers coming from homes broken 
by divorce and separation. 

He also reports that in 4,278 cases in 
four juvenile courts 23.7 per cent came 
from families broken by separation or 









1919 









1920 1g21 1922, TOTALS PER CENT 











Parents living together-. ............. 37 
Parents separated.............2s000s- 25 
One or both parents dead. ............ 42 








27 30 23 117 30.4 
27 20 25 97 25.2 
47 44 38 171 44-4 
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IOI 94 86 385 100.0 

















TABLE IV 


Summary or Parentat ConpDITIONs OF 2071 JuvENiLe DetinQquENts 





MARION COUNTY 
JUVENILE COURT 









INDIANA 
BOY’S SCHOOL 


INDIANA 


GIRL’s SCHOOL BOSALS 









Number Per cent 





Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 








Parents living together.......... §23 §2.3 
Parents separated or divorced. .... 225* | 22.5 
One or both parents dead........ 252 25.2 








299 43.6 117 30.4 939 45-34 
238 34.7 97 25.2 560 27.04 
149 21.7 171 44.4 $72 27.62 





OUR. 5. as oO seas os 0 ae 1,000 | 100.0 

















686 | 100.0 385 | 100.0 | 2,071 | 100.0 




















* Including ten with one parent in an institution. 


which there had been divorce or separa- 
tion. No one institution varied more 
than 10 per cent either way from this 
figure. There were 35.03 per cent from 
families where one or both parents were 
dead. There remain only 35.37 per cent 
coming from normal homes. These per- 
centages compare very closely to the 
figures for the Indiana Boys’ and Girls’ 


1 William Healy, The Individual Delinquent, p. 149. 

*“The Instability of the Family as a Cause of 
Child Dependency and Delinquency,’’ Survey, Septem- 
ber, 1910, pp. 886-9. 






divorce, and 27.8 per cent from families 
in which one or both parents were dead. 
These are slightly larger than the per- 
centages in the 1,000 cases in the Marion 
County Court. 

From a survey of institutions caring for 
juvenile delinquents in Oregon, George L. 
Koehn reports the following percentages 
of charges as coming from homes broken 
by divorce alone.* 


3 ‘Is Divorce a Social Menace?’’ N. Y. Times 
Current History Magazine, May, 1922, pp. 293-9- 
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per cent 
Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society of Oregon 15.6 


Florence Crittenden Refuge Home.... 18.0 
House of the Good Shepherd......... 31.2 
Salvation Army Rescue and Maternity 

SR hes enbiwbunsiecddee ss cots 33.0 
Christie Home for Orphan Girls...... 35.0 
Pacific Coast Rescue and Protective 

UP TSE Ss Sees dcccnees cones 35.8 
Oregon State Industrial School for 

SOEs 5 Soe gp RRA CidKoe ccbh eDY 59-3 


He also states that of the cases of boys and 
girls before the Portland (Oregon) Court 
of Domestic Relations in the first eight 
months of 1921 30 per cent or 245 cases 
came from divorced homes. If the cases 
where parents were not living together 
were considered also the rate would be 
nearly 80 per cent, he continues. It must 
be borne in mind that the state of Oregon 
has one of the highest divorce rates in the 
United States, which would account in 
part for these high percentages although 
not wholly. 

To determine the causal relation be- 
tween family estrangement and juvenile 
delinquency it will first be necessary to 
estimate the percentage of the total child 
population which is affected by divorce 
and separation. In the state of Indiana 
there was one divorce for every five mar- 
riages in 1922. This is higher than the 
rate for the United States as a whole, 
this ratio being 1 to 8 for the same year. 
The census report on marriage and divorce 
for 1916 records 38 per cent of divorces as 
affecting children, 52 per cent reported 
as not affecting children and 1o per cent 
not reporting as to children. This last 
10 per cent may be added for the most 
part to the number not affecting children. 
If there are children in a family the fact is 
almost certain to appear in records of 
divorce proceedings where such problems 
as custody and support are considered. 
We may safely presume, therefore, that a 
total of 60 per cent of all divorces do not 
affect children, 
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Twenty per cent of the total number of 
homes are broken by divorce in Indiana 
and 4o per cent of this number affect 
children. Therefore, if we assume that 
the average number of children is the same 
in homes broken by divorce as in normal 
homes our conclusion would be that 8 
per cent of the total child population of 
Indiana are affected by divorce. How- 
ever, the number of children in broken 
homes is not so large as in normal homes, 
The peak in the divorce rate comes in mar- 
riages of only 3 and 4 years duration. 
Also in many cases the children, or some 
of them, are beyond the age of childhood 
and are not materially influenced by the 
divorce of the parents. It seems, thete- 
fore, that 7 per cent is a fair estimate of 
the proportion of the total child popula- 
tion of Indiana influenced by the divorce 
of their parents. 

Concerning those affected by separation 
the number would certainly not be as 
large as that involved in divorce cases. 
Separations of any length usually termi- 
nate in a divorce, especially where the 
custody of children or their support is 
involved and one parent seeks a solution 
in the divorce court. On this basis a 
liberal estimate it seems would be an 
additional 5 per cent, making a total of 
12 per cent of the entire child population 
of the state affected by divorce and 
separation. 

Ernest Shideler estimates‘ for the United 
States as a whole that only 3.3 per cent 
of the children have lost a parent by 
divorce, separation and desertion. The 
seeming discrepancy between Mr. Shid- 
eler’s estimate ang the more liberal one 
arrived at above for Indiana is partially 
explained by the higher divorce rate in this 


‘Family Disintegration and the Delinquent 
Boy in the United States,"’ American Institute Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, Vol. 8, pp. 709-73% 
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state as compared with that in the United 
States as a whole. 

Mr. Shideler also estimates from census 
statistics that 16 per cent of the children 
have a parent not living. This would 
differ but little for various localities, so 
if we accept his figure for this the total 
percentage of children having abnormal 
parental conditions would be about 28 
for Indiana. This estimate is undeniably 
not all that might be wished but it cer- 
tainly is not an underestimation. 

By comparing the above percentages 
with the summary in Table IV we see 
that 72 per cent of the homes, where 
normal parental conditions exist, are 
producing 45 per cent of the delinquents; 
while 28 per cent of the homes, where 
parental conditions are abnormal, are 
producing 55 per cent. In other words, 
according to our study the ratio of de- 
linquents produced by abnormal homes 
is 3.11 times as great as that of normal 
homes. 

An interesting feature of the study is 
the comparison of the figures for the boys 
and girls. Of the girls before the Juvenile 
Court in Marion County and committed 
to the Indiana Girls’ School the percentage 
coming from broken homes is much greater 
than of the boys before the Court and com- 
mitted to the Boys’ School. A compari- 
son of these tables indicates the greater 
frequence of abnormal parental conditions 
as a causative factor of delinquency among 
girls than among boys. This is no doubt 
due in part to the difference in the nature 
of the sexes and partly to the fact that 
the boy is subjected to a wider range of 
environmental influences and to a differ- 
ent set of social standards. 

It is difficult to say with any accuracy 
to what extent the more serious offenses 
are committed by children from abnormal 
homes. However, only the 1,000 cases 
before the Juvenile Court, which include 
Many minor offenses, show more than one- 
half the number of offenders coming from 
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normal homes. The cases in which com- 
mitment to the state institutions was 
deemed necessary, which would be for 
the more serious or repeated offenses, 
show a considerably smaller percentage 
from normal homes. This seems to be 
an indication that the tendency is toward 
a correlation between home abnormality 
and the more serious offenses. The sum- 
mary of Charles A. Ellwood’s study given 
above also points to this same conclusion, 
as only 35.37 per cent of the children in 
reform schools came from normal homes 
as compared with 48.5 per cent of all 
delinquents appearing before the courts. 
It must be taken into consideration, how- 
ever, that some are sent to an institution, 
who might otherwise be placed on pro- 
bation, because they do not have a 
normal home environment in which to 
make a new start and not primarily 
because of the seriousness of their 
offense. 

This study indicates the degree of cor- 
relation between family estrangement and 
juvenile delinquency. No estimate can 
be made from this study of the influence 
of family disintegration upon the social 
attitudes which are not expressed in 
delinquencies during childhood. Es- 
trangement within the home, broken 
home ties, or the constant spectacle of an 
unsuccessful marriage create an environ- 
ment which does not foster in the minds 
of children a respect for the institution of 
marriage; nor, indeed, for any social in- 
stitutions. Family estrangement is prob- 
ably cumulative in its effect during suc- 
cessive generations. 

The family performs a vital function 
in the social order, training the children 
and implanting the group mores and 
respect for the group institutions in their 
minds. When the family is broken in 
any way or rendered inefficient by 
estrangement it cannot properly perform 
these functions, and the result is apparent 
in the lives of the children. 











The scientific treatment of prisoners 
demands that their detention be made a 
period of training for future usefulness 
and that they should be paid something 
for their work. These two principles, 
declares Douglas Fryer in the May Ameri- 
can Review, make necessary vocational ad- 
justment and guidance, with some liberty 
of choice. At bottom the problem is 
one of developing right interests, appeal 
being made through increasing wages 
and the chance for freedom on parole as 
incentives to good work. Some day all 
prisons may take shape as industrial re- 
training centers under military rule, whose 
occupants will remain members of society 
and will become more useful ones. 


Under the leadership of such provoca- 
tive teachers as John Dewey, Ellen Key, 
and Felix Adler we are beginning to make 
our education more vital and tie it to the 
active facts of our work, our play, and our 
thinking. The Survey for June 1 expresses 
the newer spirit of this “‘Education for 
Everybody”’ in a striking group of articles 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Ethel Richard- 
son, Beulah Amidon, and others. A Ver- 
mont country school, the state-wide 
California plan for the teaching of immi- 
gtants, the coal miners’ union schools 
in Illinois, the Ethical Culture School 
and the Lincoln School in New York all 
express, in widely differing ways, the same 
attempt at equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, with sympathetic encouragement 
for simple and natural living. 


SOCIAL FORCES 
GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 
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The commission of crime, instead of 
being followed by impersonal vengeance, 
calls out today for protection of the 
community and the careful study of the 
antisocial individual for his own good, 
Combined with psychiatry, writes Wil- 
liam A. White in Mental Hygiene for 
April, criminology may become the great- 
est of all laboratories for the improvement 
of human personality. . The points 
of contact between the science of mental 
hygiene and the art of general case work, 
and how they can be made use of in the 
training of the social worker, are discussed 
by Lawson G. Lowery. . . . . Child 
guidance clinics are a highly experimental 
and tentative project, which interferes 
with neither home, school, nor church, 
in applying our new knowledge of the 
mental life where it will have the largest 
future effect. What they are trying to 
accomplish is told persuasively by Ralph 
P. Truitt. 


The Playground devotes a large part of 
its May issue to the development of com- 
munity in the South. Work of the past 
year in Jacksonville, Fla., Lynchburg, 
Va., Durham, N. C., and Memphis, Tena. 
is selected as representative of that sec- 
tion. . . . . A county musical festival 
has been held for two years past in West- 
chester County, New York, in which some 
6000 school children have participated 
amid unsurpassed natural surroundings. 
The festival is described by Margaret 
Mochrie in the same number. 
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smaller cities in the past few 
years brings out a problem that is 
ever increasing as more and more of these 
cities adopt a Community Chest plan. 

The similarity of the experiences in the 
various cities in this group lead to the 
conclusion that there are basic difficulties 
common toa very large majority of them. 
The cities included in this group are for 
the most part of less than 30,000 to 40,000 
population, but the same problem is 
found in a number of cities up to 100,000 
population in which the organizing group 
either do not recognize the necessity for 
employing an executive secretary with 
previous Community Chest experience, 
or do not feel that the city can afford the 
employment of such a person. 

The difficulty apparently comes about 
through lack on the part of the organizing 
group of knowledge, understanding or 
appreciation of the fundamental purposes 
of the Community Chest movement as 
conceived and developed in the larger 
Chest cities. The steps that were neces- 
sary to bring about the results obtained in 
these other cities; the problems that are 
brought into being by the Community 
Chest method and the ways by which 
these problems have been successfully 
met are for the most part unknown. The 
thoughts most commonly found in the 
minds of these organizing groups are (1) 


ae oh Chest development in 
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that the Community Chest is a method 
through which the money can be raised in 
the easiest way, (2) that because of the 
spread of support the burden will be less 
upon each contributor, (3) that greater 
efficiency and economy on the part of the 
agencies will be brought about, (4) that 
duplication will be reduced, and (5) that 
unnecessary agencies will be eliminated. 

These thoughts are derived by them 
from what they have heard about the 
Chest movement in other cities. A super- 
ficial idea has been gleaned here and there 
from campaign publicity in other cities, 
from verbal statements secured through 
business connection, or from some business 
or professional man who has moved to 
their city from some city having a Com- 
munity Chest. It is seldom that one 
finds that one of these groups has made 
any study of the Community Chest move- 
ment, or has even attempted to secure a 
little real information from some one who 
can speak with authority on the move- 
ment. Even in those instances in which 
some committee has secured authoritative 
information, it generally is not carefully 
weighed and understood. Starting with 
something of the ideas outlined above, 
when they receive authoritative informa- 
tion they are inclined to look only for 
confirmation of their preconceived ideas, 
and ignore the balance of the advice or 
information given. Even though they 
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read carefully suggestions of a larger and 
broader nature, they have not for the most 
part a basis of knowledge of modern 
developments in big city social service to 
realize the import of the information 
given. As a result, whether or not the 
organizing groups seck real information, 
the philosophy of the sound Chest move- 
ment is not even realized by them, let 
alone applied. 

Given the idea of local desirability, the 
Chest is very frequently launched forth- 
with. The question is many times 
brought to the point of action by the 
imminence of the fall campaigns of the 
various agencies. The preparation for 
the first Chest campaign must start imme- 
diately and be rushed through. Even 
when organization of the Chest precedes 
the time of the first campaign by several 
months, apparently little is done in get- 
ting ready for the campaign until too late 
for anything approaching thorough prep- 
aration. There seems to be an absolute 
faith that the very presence of a thing 
called a Community Chest will of itself 
bring about a radical change in conditions. 
In many instances definitely observed, 
appallingly little study of the agencies 
concerned entered into the budgetary 
procedure. Frequently the agencies are 
simply asked how much each will need. 
In a few cities the organizing group 
decided that a certain amount should be 
enough without even asking this much 
information from the agencies! 

A budget of some sort having been de- 
cided upon, the campaign is opened. The 
form of campaign is usually sound enough. 
They learned that through war drives, 
and the campaigns of the local units of 
national organizations. It is usually a 
thorough down town solicitation and 
often some form of house to house residen- 
tial solicitation. But here sound organi- 
zation usually stops. In few instances 
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does one find any daily reporting system 
from which those directing the campaign 
can know how the work is progressing. 
Attempts to secure the larger gifts in ad- 
vance are comparatively few. Solicita- 
tion of these larger gifts is seldom based 
on any adequate knowledge of what the 
contributor has given before, or what he 
is able to give. The only opinion which 
is usually found prevalent concerning the 
larger contributors is that their load 
should be lightened. To this most of 
them agree. As they see it, this is one 
of the major purposes of the organization. 

The publicity is usually copied from the 
campaign publicity used in larger cities. 
The same arguments are used, and the 
same promises made of results to be se- 
cured. It is ridiculous to hear business 
men in cities having eight or ten agencies, 
and even fewer, argue vociferously that 
every one should support the Community 
Chest to do away with the nuisance of 
continuous solicitation. It must be said 
for these men that most of the agencies 
do conduct conflicting fall campaigns, 
but the problem is in no way similar to 
that in the cities with twenty-five, fifty 
or a hundred or more agencies. They talk 
heatedly of duplication and wasteful 
extravagance in overhead. They promise 
emphatically that the Chest will secure all 
the benefits that they have heard of in 
larger cities. Yet they provide no ma- 
chinery other than a campaign organiza- 
tion and a collections office with a poorly 
paid clerk in charge. 

Just what is the problem that these 
men are creating for themselves, the 
agencies and their community? It may 
be helpful in our consideration to examine 
briefly some of the factors that have made 
the success of the Chest movement a 
possibility in the larger cities. A Com- 
munity Chest, according to accepted stand- 
ards, may be described as a federation or 
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association of social service and health 
agencies, contributors and related govern- 
mental departments, organized for the 
purpose of using all of the available re- 
sources of the community in a codperative 
effort to meet community needs adequately 
and to attack the causes of these needs 
effectively. The degree of progress and 
increasing success of such a movement is 
measured by the degree towhich the above 
points are understood and put into effect 
in the course of the movement. In this 
movement joint financing must be under- 
stood to be a means to an end, at least by 
the leadership and to a degree by the vari- 
ous groups concerned. In forming such 
an organization it is vital that the rights 
and beliefs of each element concerned, 
i.e., the agencies, the contributors, and 
the interested affiliated bodies, be rec- 
ognized. It is equally vital that each 
group recognize that the new movement 
is an actual uniting of the strength of all 
of them in the community, or at least of 
all of those that join, and that from this 
union can come a new phase in community 
life equally of importance to every individ- 
ual and group in the community. This 
developing concept must have some sort 
of background in past experience. It can- 
not come out of a clear sky. 

This is the theory briefly stated, or at 
least one way of stating it. What are 
the facts in those larger cities which have 
developed at least some degree of satis- 
factory progress and a measure of success 
inthis movement? Practically all of these 
cities had for some time before the Chest 
was developed a Confidential Exchange or 
clearing house for case work agencies. 
The expressed purpose of this is to afford 
a medium through use of which these 
agencies could cooperate with each other 
wherever two or more agencies were 
appealed to by the same family. Ob- 
viously there was a feeling on the part 


of the Boards of Directors of several agen- 
cies in each of these cities that a close rela- 
tionship existed between them and that 
the welfare of the families aided neces- 
sitated a uniting of their efforts in these 
situations. One agency must have been 
convinced of the necessity sufficiently to 
be willing to finance the project, and 
others must have been sufficiently con- 
vinced to agree to use the Confidential 
Exchange, or it could not have been 
started. 

We find that most of these cities had 
Charities Endorsement Bureaus conducted 
usually by the Chamber of Commerce. 
The expressed purposes of these Bureaus 
had several points of similarity in most 
cities, such as securing greater economy 
and efficiency on the part of the agencies, 
higher standards, closer coéperation, and 
in some instances, codrdination of pro- 
grams. There must have been, among the 
membership of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Boards of Directors of many of 
the agencies, a consciousness of the need 
and an active desire for these things to 
make the Charities Endorsement Bureau 
possible. 

Some of these cities had Councils of 
Social Agencies, others had smaller coun- 
cils of groups of related agencies, although 
some of them had neither of these develop- 
ments preceding the organization of the 
Community Chest. The expressed pur- 
poses of such councils generally were 
very similar to the statements of purposes 
of the Community Chests, except, of 
course, the matter of joint financing. The 
existence of such councils again demon- 
strates that many people had an apprecia- 
tion of the need, and a desire for such 
relationships between the agencies as 
would bring about a uniting of energies 
and efforts. 

In other words, the Chest movement 
evolved in most of these cities from pre- 
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ceding movements. The failure of these 
earlier movements to fully attain their 
expressed purposes, the growing appre- 
ciation of the part competition for finan- 
cial support among the agencies played in 
preventing this success, and the growing 
pressure of this financial competition on 
contributions logically led to the organiza- 
tion of the Community Chest, or Financial 
Federation as it was at first called. The 
continued financial success of the Chest 
is tied up with the carrying out of these 
purposes, and the carrying out of the 
purposes is made possible by the pool of 
appreciation of them, and desire for them. 

As shown above, no such pool of appre- 
ciation of these purposes, or desire for 
them, exists, for the most part, in the 
smaller cities under consideration. Very 
few of them have sufficient ‘social service 
development, or development in social 
knowledge or thinking, to have cither the 
machinery or the appreciation of the need 
for the machinery found in the larger 
cities preceding the Chest development. 

Because of this lack, somewhat the fol- 
lowing course of events usually transpires. 
The budget committee, when there is one, 
generally considers the budgets of the 
agencies concerned with a view either to 
keep the various budgets as low as pos- 
sible, or, at best, simply to provide a goal 
for the campaign. Considerations of the 
relationships which should exist between 
the various agencies is lacking. If weak- 
messes are seen in certain of the agencies 
the budget committee too frequently 
looks upon these with an antagonistic 
or condemning eye, rather than recogniz- 
ing an opportunity to help the agency, 
and the community, by recommending 
sounder plans and methods. So fre- 
quently these weaknesses are the lack of 
adequate budgets resulting in the lack of 
good workers and based on the lack of 
vision. The cure lies in a budget increase 


to be expended by better paid and better 
equipped people. But the habit of help- 
ing some elderly worthy local person by 
paying that person to help others is too 
strong to permit of a wider vision. And 
the budget committee, or the Chest group, 
are not interested in increasing budgets. 
Their interest is rather in securing ‘‘greater 
economy’”’ and economy to them is in low 
salaries, not in efficient service. So they 
are antagonistic because of the weakness 
which they themselves have caused by 
past lack of adequate appreciation and 
support. 

This brings possibly the first disaffection 
from the ranks of those who must be 
counted upon for active support if the 
Chest campaign is to be successful. Mem- 
bers of the budget committee cannot give 
wholehearted support if they are antag- 
onistic toward some of the agencies to be 
supported. Members of the Boards of 
Directors of the agencies against which 
this antagonism has been aroused feel it 
and are therefore resentful. The germ of 
dissatisfaction has been planted in the 
heart of the movement. 

After the budgeting is through com- 
parison of budgets as between agencies 
leads to further dissatisfactions within 
the ranks, and among the stronger sup- 
porters of the various agencies. The 
budget committee is not strong enough to 
impress the agencies or their supporters 
with a sense of fairness. They have not 
shown sufficient knowledge of, or sym- 
pathy with the work and plans of the 
various agencies to give an impression of 
soundness. So strongly has this weakness 
and danger been felt in some such commu- 
nities that the make up of the budget has 
been kept secret. Contributors have been 
asked to give to a total sum for the assist- 
ance of a given list of agencies, but no 
information as to how the total is to be 
shared. This seems to have resulted in 
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strengthening suspicion of unfairness. In 
either instance rumors of unfairness and 
favoritism spread quickly and give the 
‘man on the street’’ an excuse which he 
feels to be valid for not contributing or 
helping in the campaign. 

When there is no budgeting, or only a 
superficial one, feeling of unfairness as 
between the requests of the various agen- 
cies seems to be an even stronger element in 
arousing opposition to the Chest. There 
is the belief that each agency, or most of 
them, are asking the Chest to raise more 
for them than they had courage or ability 
to raise for themselves. This belief is 
often borne out by the fact, but the fact 
is generally not known. It is only sur- 
mised by those who make the charge, 
and the charge many times includes 
agencies who have not tried to take this 
advantage. The effect is, of course, worse 
when the fact does not bear out the charge, 
because it adds an unnecessary burden for 
the Chest to carry. 

These various dissatisfactions and an- 
tagonisms affect the efforts to secure 
solicitors, and affect the spirit and work 
of many of the solicitors secured. There 
are frequently heard as many competitive 
claims for and charges against the various 
agencies in such campaigns as were heard 
in the previous individual agency cam- 
paigns. In fact, it is not an uncommon 
experience to be told by more socially 
minded people in such communities that 
the Chest campaign has increased the 
amount of open competitive claims, 
charges and prejudices. Such witnesses 
state that before the launching of the 
Chest one might choose which agencies to 
help and support, but that in the Chest 
campaign one had either to help and sup- 
port all, or none. Where the desire to 
help one or more agencies, or where social 
pressure was strong enough, one became a 
supporter of all, but with so strong an 


antagonism that the support was of dubi- 
ous value. This is vividly reminiscent 
of the earlier charges that were vocifer- 
ously made against the Chest movement in 
larger cities. In those days many stalwart 
opponents claimed that this tendency to 
force unwilling support was the insur- 
mountable obstacle which made success 
for the movement impossible. But 
greater understanding and vision on the 
part of those who launched the movement 
in those cities, sound public education as 
to the fundamental purposes of the move- 
ment, the use of the “‘designation’’ fea- 
ture, and the satisfaction of the agencies 
themselves with the movement have suc- 
cessfully eliminated the ‘‘insurmountable 
obstacle.’’ Such corrective factors are 
not found to exist to any appreciable 
extent in these smaller Chest cities. 

From the point of view of social psy- 
chology, another difficulty is seen. The 
people of smaller communities are more 
set in their ways than are the residents of 
larger cities. The lack in variety in types 
of contact made by each individual and 
by the groups of individuals, and the 
greater frequency with which each contact 
is made results in stronger habit reactions. 
These habit reactions tend to constantly 
increase in strength to a much greater 
degree than is true in the larger cities 
where the variety in type of contact is 
much greater and the frequency of contact 
with a single type of environment much 
less. It is true that the habitual submis- 
sion by the less dominant person to the 
more dominant makes for stronger social 
control by the latter and therefore makes it 
easier for the more dominant group to 
launch a Chest in the smaller city. But 
while those who are so dominated may 
line up more easily, fixity of habit in doing 
things in ways other than the new method 
prevents them to a large degree from intel- 
ligently identifying themselves with this 











new environmental relationship. There- 
fore they do not become whole-souled 
solicitors and contributors. On the other 
hand they find it much harder to drop the 
old habits of either indifference to all the 
agencies, or prejudiced support of some 
and opposition to others. 

In spite of these difficulties, the small 
city Chest is frequently successful, to a 
measurable degree, on the purely financial 
side. Occasionally one of them raises 
more money than had been previously 
raised by all of the agencies in individual 
drives. One finds that occasionally the 
leadership is sufficiently socially minded 
to actually make the Chest an asset to the 
community. But these are rare and bright 
exceptions. Usually it is found that the 
Chest uniformly fails to reach its in- 
adequate quota. Then what? 

While there are many instances of the 
lapse of the small city Chest after a year or 
two of failure, a greater number persist. 
In some instances the defence mechanism 
of *‘face saving”’ on the part of the leader- 
ship is clearly evident. In others sheer 
smug self-satisfaction and lack of social 
vision make for a complaisant acceptance 
of the situation. Leaders in such groups 
not infrequently remark that real economy 
has been secured, ‘‘the agencies spent 
money like drunken sailors before we made 
them get on a sound basis.’’ In many 
instances the Boards of Directors of these 
agencies are so little concerned with the 
real jobs they should be doing, and so 
lacking in any knowledge or appreciation 
of the real needs in their communities, 
that the relief from the individual re- 
sponsibility for money raising far offsets 
any possible desire to better their work. 
In other instances one finds a more socially 
minded Board of Directors, or a few indi- 
vidual members, who chafe under the im- 
possibility of advancing their work. In 
most such instances social or business pres- 
sure, and fixity of habitual reactions to 
environment, keep such Boards or individ- 
uals from aggressive action. Their reali- 
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zation of the immobility of their fellow 
townsmen is stronger than their vision 
of things that should and might fle 
done. 

Instances have been noted in which a 
good public health nursing program, a 
piece of family welfare work with a 
trained worker, or a promising Scout or- 
ganization, have been allowed to go by 
the board. Lack of intelligent apprecia- 
tion, or lack of sympathy with the work, 
has kept the Chest group from making the 
additional effort to secure the necessary 
funds. It is true that such lapses in com- 
munity efforts also frequently occur in 
similar cities not having Chests. The 
individual agency group have not the 
strength or the vision to make the neces- 
sary effort in this instance just as truly as 
in the other. But where each agency is 
standing on its own ability, these groups 
who have social vision and who are ag- 
gressive can blaze the way, by theit own 
example and success, for other movements. 
Their success and example will also stimu- 
late others to attempt to carry out some 
other piece of work for which the need 
is seen. 

In the larger cities the Chest movement 
is proving of distinct social benefit. But 
the concept and the factors which make 
this possible do not exist for the most 
part in the smaller city. It is doubtful 
if this concept can be effectively trans- 
ferred from a city having the basis of ex- 
perience on which it is built to the smaller 
city not having such a basis. In these the 
Chest is apparently proving a menace to 
the development of sound social work. 
Is the small city Community Chest move- 
ment doomed to a fate that will place it 
in a position parallel with most of our 
county poor relief set ups? The spread 
of the movement in small cities and even 
in small towns is rapid. Is it to become a 
stumbling block in the path of social 
progress in these communities, strongly 
intrenched through habit fixation? If 
not, what is the way out? 
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COMMUNITY PROGRESS: DEVELOPMENTS IN COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


LzROY E. BOWMAN 


COMMUNITY AMONG THE EDUCATORS 


HE community center movement 
began as an effort on the part of 


social workers and a few other 
idealists to bring to the service of neigh- 
bors the buildings and equipment of public 
schools, and the first few national con- 
ferences, meetings of exceptional enthu- 
siasm and great inspirational promise, 
were held in connection with the National 
Education Association. Ever since that 
time the relation of the school authorities, 
particularly the principals, teachers, and 
the extension departments, to the or- 
ganization that attempts to represent the 
whole neighborhood has been of espe- 
cial significance to those studying the 
movement. 


During the last five years there has been 
a very definite movement to include under 
the term ‘‘community organization’’ much 
more than was at first meant by the com- 


munity center advocates. Preceding this 
five year period it was not uncommon to 
hear advocates of the community center 
declare that any community organization 
not housed in the school is not a Simon 
Pure community project. The National 
Community Center Association and other 
expressions of community development 
have recently been attempting to study the 
whole situation and the many types of 
organizations. As a result there is con- 
siderably less expression of doctrinaire 
opinion and less attention paid to the 
differences between forms of community 
organization. There has been an intensi- 
fication of the desire and an increase in the 
number of those who are seeking to find 
generalizations running through all of the 
efforts of community organizers. 


Meanwhile, the relation of the move- 
ment to the schools has undergone several 
transformations and the change in rela- 
tion has been expressed through a com- 
mittee or department varying from time 
to time within the National Educa- 
tion Association. The most recent and 
promising is the Committee on Com- 
munity Relations, of which George E. 
Carrothers is chairman and Mr. Clarence 
A. Perry of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
one of the old-timers in the community 
center movement, is secretary. This Com- 
mittee on Community Relations held a 
meeting in Washington on February 22 
and one of the interested participants, 
Miss Marie W. Wilson, writes for Social 
Forces the following account of the 
proceedings: 


Purposes of the Committee 


The Chairman of the Committee, Mr. George E. 
Carrothers, outlined the purposes of the committee 
as follows: 

(1) To aid the movement toward a wider use of 
school facilities by noting the desires of people for 
community activities; (2) To learn through corre- 
spondence and research what plan and practices have 
been useful in solving particular problems which have 
arisen between the schools and the community; (3) 
To experiment in finding solutions for the many un- 
solved problems; (4) After the discovery of the basic 
principles, to help in the dissemination of methods. 


Uses aad Fees for School Rooms 


Mr. Perry presented very concrete suggestions con- 
cerning the classification of fees for the different 
types of organizations which use the school buildings. 
In the class for which the Board of Education would 
generally charge no fee he placed the following 
groups: (1) Public welfare organizations, mainly 
voluntary associations organized for ends going 
beyond individual advantage of members such as 
parent-teacher associations and civic associations; 
(2) Groups devoted to personal culture or self- 








improvement such as Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
musical and literary clubs; (3) Associations providing 
recreational, social, or cultural advantages for other 
than their own members, such as Young Men's and 
Young Women's Christian Associations, social 
settlements; (4) Political groups when conducting a 
non-partisan symposium or balloting. Similar terms 
should be arranged for all partisan groups, either no 
fee or simply a “‘cost fee."” 

A further distinction was made between types of 
fees: a “‘cost fee’’ consisting of only the actual 
expense occasioned by the use of the facilities; a 
“‘profit fee’’ amounting to the actual cost plus a profit. 

Several groups were affected by the conditions un- 
der which their programs were conducted. Among 
these were groups organized for personal recreation or 
social enjoyment. If their programs were generally 
acceptable or were conducted for juvenile organiza- 
tions no fee would be charged. Under other condi- 
tions, a “profit fee’’ should be required. Educational 
classes organized by economic groups would come un- 
der the same classificatior. Propagandist groups 
or organizations working for changes in laws, institu- 
tions or customs should be admitted on a free for all 
basis, but should be charged either a ‘‘cost fee’’ or 
“profit fee.’ Secret societies would come under a 
strictly *‘profit fee’ class. In the case of all these 
groups special permission would be necessary when 
they were charging an admission fee for their pro- 
gtams. If the Board of Education granted this per- 
mission on a no fee or a cost fee basis, it should at 
least supervise the accounting of funds. 

Various members of the committee added: very 
helpful suggestions concerning the way this problem 
was met in their communities. Kentucky State Law 
requires the signatures of five responsible taxpayers 
who vouch for the proper use of the property. Under 
the State Law of California the Board of Education 
supervises the activities and charges a ‘“‘profit fee’’ 
only when the organizations using the facilities are 
making money. State of Washington regulations 
forbid any teachings against the State and allow the 
Board of Education to be the interpreter of the law. 
No fee is charged when the groups are charging no 
fees. When the proceeds are for philanthropic pur- 
poses, the Board charges a ‘‘cost fee’’ and 15 per cent 
of the gross receipts for a ‘‘stage fund.”’ 

In some communities groups may use the school 
buildings with no fee when the building is open for 
other activities; on other nights these same groups 
would be obliged to pay. In both cases, the Board of 
Education would supervise the activities. Regula- 
tions are made in some instances concerning the 
spending of funds which are collected by groups using 
school buildings. Attention was called to the success 
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of the local community councils in Cincinnati. 
Representatives from the local councils constitute a 
general council which works closely with headquar- 
ters. The secretary of this general council is also on 
the Commun**y Center Staff. 

Points touched upon very briefly were: a general 
discontinuance of boxing bouts and the playing of 
billiards in school buildings; strict regulations con- 
cerning activities for the child on school nights ex- 
cept in Newark where voluntary study classes are 
encouraged; tendency towards meeting the demands for 
community activity rather than forced organiza- 
tions. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION IN ALBERTA, 
CANADA 


From H. P. Brown of the Department of 
Extension in the University of Alberta at 
Edmonton comes information regarding 
community organization in that province. 
There is no community department in the 
University although the whole service 
of the Department of Extension is com- 
munity in scope. The University places a 
high value on its extension work in com- 
munities, and according to Professor 
Brown, is doing more along this line than 
any other Canadian university. In the 
City of Edmonton with about 60,000 
people, there are at the present time 
twenty-two community leagues, with a 
central body known as the Edmonton 
Federation of Community Leagues. A 
great deal of work is being done along 
constructive lines. Professor Brown or- 
ganized the first community league and 
has had a great deal to do with the ex- 
tension of the movement. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. HOLDS ITS OWN 


The names of a few cities stand out in 
the early development of community 
centers. Among these, Washington, D.C., 
is prominent. It was in the Capital 
that E. J. Ward, Henry E. Jackson, Clyde 
Kelly, Margaret Woodrow Wilson, and 
others took great interest in the work that 
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the Government did in community or- 
ganization and later in two private boards 
that were formed to stimulate community 
organization in different parts of the 
country. One of the earliest and, as it has 
proved, the most permanent expressions 
of community development in Washington 
is che system of community centers in the 
public schools, for which appropriation is 
made by Congress. The last report of 
Mrs. Cecil Norton Broy, Director of Com- 
munity Centers for the District of Colum- 
bia, shows that the community center 
work which for several years was almost 
unique has developed gradually and surely. 
There were 212 clubs and other groups 
meeting regularly each week in the seven- 
teen community centers in the capital 
city, divided as follows: 


Dramatic clubs and groups............ 11 
ee Te Ae SPER a 44 ASme eT eee 17 
Rhythm clubs and classes............++ 13 
Language clubs and classes............. II 
Industrial arts, handwork, home eco- 
nomics clubs and groups............. 42 
Athletic clubs and groups.............. 53 


Other clubs and groups, including musical 
organizations, public speaking, par- 
liamentary law groups, etc.......... 65 


Another evidence of the kind of work 
that is done in the centers was seen in the 
industrial exhibit of the public schools 
of the District from March 21 to March 
28, 1925. The community center depart- 
ment had an exhibit of hand work from 
the various community centers. Samples 
of the following hand work activities 
were on display: lampshade making, mil- 
linery, dressmaking, quilt making, plain 
sewing, art needle work, raffia work, 
stencilling, silk and paper flower work, 
bead work, whittling work, toy making. 

As a result of work done by the com- 
munity center department for the July 
Fourth celebration in the public schools, 
a costume wardrobe has been established. 
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Costumes will be kept in a central place 
and will be available not only for city 
wide and neighborhood dramatic and 
pageant presentations of the community 
centers, but also may be loaned to high 
school dramatic groups whenever possible, 
thus reducing the amount of the largest 
item in all such productions, namely the 
rental of costumes. It is conservatively 
estimated that the Community Center 
Department now owns about nine hundred 
dollars worth of costumes as a part of its 
permanent equipment. 

During the year there were three com- 
munity opera groups connected with the 
Community Center Department. For the 
work of the community centers the appro- 
ptiation for the last fiscal year was $33,400. 
In addition there was received from trust 
funds something over $15,000. 


ECHOES OF WISCONSIN COMMUNITY CONTEST 


The Better Cities Contest conducted by 
the Wisconsin Conference of Social Work 
is having gratifying and unexpected effects 
in some of the cities that did not stand 
so high as their prominent citizens had 
anticipated. Recently in the papers of 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, great prominence 
has been given to the deficiencies of that 
city as brought out in the contest and the 
leaders in the town have seized the op- 
portunity to impress the lesson of what 
Fond du Lac needs. 

Aubrey Williams, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Conference of Social Work, was 
called to the town to a meeting of its civic 
and social leaders and questioned rigor- 
ously about the investigations made 
during the contest. The accounts of the 
conference seem to indicate that the frank- 
est and most critical statements were made 
of the situation in the city and that they 
were received in the finest spirit. The 
public statement played up in one column 
the social deficiencies, in another the 
things the city might be proud of. Briefly, 
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they have found out that they were lack- 
ing in: a county nurse, county agricultu- 
ral agent, codrdinated social welfare 
work, centralized health supervision, city 
plan, woman police officer, milk or- 
dinance, sufficient recreational facilities 
in churches, a day religious school, suffi- 
cient tie-up with rural groups, system of 
recording accidents in police department, 
union depot, venereal disease control, 
adequate hospitalization, field service or 
open air rooms for tubercular patients. 
And to balance the account, they give in 
an opposing column the following pos- 
sessions: A No. 1 library and library 
service; adequate parks; institutional and 
private recreation; satisfactory traffic regu- 
lations; full functioning city government; 
special educational facilities unexcelled 
in the state; the spirit to meet the present 
day challenge of ideal community life 
and to replace deficiencies with efficiencies. 


PIEDMONT SECTION SHOWS HOW TO GIVE TO 
COMMUNITY 


In North Carolina there is a little mill 
town of 3,000 people in which today the 
boys and girls, men and women of all 
classes are congregating in clubs and 
meetings in the Spindale House, a per- 
fectly constructed, beautiful building 
given by the heirs of S. B. Tanner as a 
memorial to him. The house was given 
together with the land to the town of 
Spindale and at the opening program the 
deed was handed by Kenneth S. Tanner to 
S. E. Elmore, the mayor of the town. 
The mayor and the Council will have com- 
plete authority over the property and its 
use. 

During the first few days of the cele- 
bration of the opening of the community 
house it was decided in mutual conference 
that while authority was vested in the 
elected representatives of the people of the 
town, there was necessary for help and 








ability who, through experience and 
training, knew about community work 
and who because of sympathy and interest 
would give time to the project. As a re- 
sult a satisfactory beginning has been made 
of a democratic administration with 
expert assistance. 

The building includes a large and excel- 
lently equipped gymnasium, club rooms, 
dressing rooms, library, and facilities for 
serving meals and refreshments. The 
various organizations in the town are 
already making use of the facilities of the 
community meeting place and codperative 
relations have been established with the 
high school athletic teams, with the town 
band, with the churches and various other 
organizations. The aims of the Spindale 
House are listed by its founders as follows: 

1. Effective lessons in social contact and 
codperation through play. 

2. Well rounded physical development. 
Accuracy, surety and rapidity of move- 
ment are sought for, with strictest regard 
for natural growth. 

3. High standard of moral values, of 
honor and fair play. The will is trained, 
determination developed, and self-control 
increased under the strain and excitement 
of wholesome play. 

4. Self-improvement through reading 
the best periodicals and the good books. 

As agreed by the committee in charge, 
the ideal community ‘‘should furnish its 
members, first, efficient government; sec- 
ond, a good system of productive indus- 
try; third, physical well being through 
proper sanitation and public health agen- 
cies; fourth, constructive use of leisure 
time through organized recreation and 
directed play; fifth, proper moral and 
ethical standards; sixth, good public 
schools; seventh, a good library open to 
all; eighth, churches to promote Christian 
living in home and business.”’ 
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THE NATURE OF A COMMUNITY COUNCIL 


SHALL consider ‘“‘A Community 

| Council”’ as a group of leaders made 
up of the various social and civic 
organizations in a given locality. It is 
necessary to consider both the larger unit, 
such as the city or county and the smaller 
unit, the local community. In a city 
perhaps it will not be so easy to define 
the area of the local community, but in 
the town and country, when we speak of a 
community, a definite locality is easily 
understood. Either a public school or 
other public institution usually determines 
the center about which people locate as a 
part of a community. However, it shall 
not be my purpose to enter into a discus- 
sion of a definition of a community. My 
task is to discuss the principles which 
should govern the organization of a coun- 
cil in a community, assuming that we have 
in mind general community conditions. 
The term “‘Council’’ implies that we are 
talking about a meeting of leaders of 
organizations now in existence rather 
than of an entirely new organization. If 
not, then we should not call it a council. 
If it is just another organization, one of 
two things will happen, either the prob- 
lem of over-organization will be enlarged 
or the council will probably crowd out 
some other organization or organizations. 
We have in every community of any 
real size, whether that community is in 
the city, town or country, a large number 
of what might be termed ‘‘Welfare Or- 
ganizations.’ We are quite familiar with 
the statement that every community is 
over-organized. I am not altogether sure 
that these communities are really over- 
organized but I feel certain that we have 
too many organizations working along 
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PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION IN COMMUNITY COUNCILS 


J. H. MONTGOMERY 


entirely independent lines without any 
knowledge of what similar organizations 
in the same community are doing. This 
is a problem which demands the attention 
of all leaders in social and community 
organization work who desire to secure 
the largest results with the minimum 
duplication of effort. A community coun- 
cil is, I believe, our next most needed 
step in community organization work. 

A Council should be composed of the 
leaders of all the welfare organizations 
(using that term in its broad sense) work- 
ing in a community and it should serve 
as a clearing house which will enable all 
of these leaders to know what each or- 
ganization is doing and thereby prevent 
duplication of effort. On the other hand, 
such a Council would be able to discover 
neglected areas in the community. When 
welfare work is mentioned in this discus- 
sion, I shall have in mind not only or- 
ganizations for the relief of the poor or 
for social work but educational, civic, 
moral and, in some respects, economic 
organizations. 


PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION 


I. Perhaps the first principle that should 
be considered in the establishment of a 
Council is that of discovering the need 
for such an organization. This will 
require a very careful study or survey of 
the community to discover just what 
organizations are now operating in the 
community, something of the work of 
these organizations and the names and 
characteristics of the leaders. If such a 
survey or study is not made, the persons 
seeking to organize a Council will be so 
uninformed that they will perhaps make 
some very unneccessary blunders. In fact, 
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the whole plan of organizing a Council 
could easily be defeated by endeavoring 
to go forward without such a survey. 

If only one organization is doing welfare 
work in the community, then of course a 
Council of leaders is not necessary. If 
two or three such organizations are work- 
ing in the community but along entirely 
different lines, then it may be just as well 
not to organize a Council. If, however, 
there are a number of welfare organiza- 
tions in the community, then some plan 
for bringing the leaders into codperation 
is essential. 

Even if a survey of a community does 
reveal the need for coérdination of agen- 
cies, a Council should not be attempted 
until the leaders of a number of the exist- 
ing organizations have expressed a will- 
ingness and a desire to confer with and, 
to some extent, codperate with each other. 
A Council to be a success must grow from 
within rather than from without. If the 
leaders, or at least a number of them, are 
not ready for a program of conference and 
coéperation then a problem of education, 
not one of organization is presented to 
those who are seeking to promote a 
Council. Coéperation cannot be forced, 
it must be a growth. 

II. Another principle to be recognized 
in organizing a Council is that of per- 
mitting each organization which will 
coéperate in the work to select its own 
representatives. Too often those who are 
seeking to develop an organization desire 
to select the persons who shall make up 
the group. Unless, however, the individ- 
ual organizations select their own rep- 
resentatives, they are not going to feel 
that they have a vital part in the program 
nor will they feel at all obligated to en- 
deavor to carry out the recommendations 
of the Council. Then, too, this causes 
the individual organizations really to 
go through a process of committing them- 





selves to codperation by the very act of 
selecting those who are to represent them 
in making the plan or program of co- 
operation. 

III. Still another principle to be con- 
sidered is that the Council, as such, 
should seek to give support to the organi- 
zations now in existence rather than to 
take up definite lines of activity itself. 
If any particular work is being neglected, 
the Council could select a committee to 
look after that problem but it should not 
in any way attempt to do the work of an 
organization already in existence. For 
example, the work of the Council should 
be to help the educational leaders to de- 
velop a better educational program or to 
make their program more effective, or it 
should seek to make the relief work of 
organizations now in existence efficient 
rather than to take up relief work itself. 
It should seek to develop a spirit of fel- 
lowship and codperation. 

The Council should be a Council for 
bringing together the leaders and thereby 
place the strength and influence of the 
combined organizations back of each 
organization which is seeking to do an 
approved piece of work. The Council 
can perhaps do its best work by losing 
itself through helping the codperating 
agencies to become even more efficient 
in their respective fields. 

The council should be free to call in 
special advisers from time to time in order 
that the group may be sure that the work 
which is being done along any given line 
is being done thoroughly and most eco- 
nomically. A Council could do this in a 
much more effective way than any one 
organization. 

Such a working group, after estab- 
lishing itself, should be so efficient that 
it would be able to prevent the organiza- 
tion of any new welfare societies when 
such are not needed in a community. In 
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many of our cities and towns, a council 
could be exceedingly valuable if it did 
nothing more than prevent the coming in 
of unnecessary organizations. This could 
be dorie by thoroughly informing the 
public of the work that is now being ac- 
complished, thereby developing public 
opinion to the extent that it would not be 
possible for another organization, which 
is going to duplicate, in part or in whole, 
work that is now being done, to secure a 
following. Often a group of people 
simply get together to do a given work 
without making any effort to find out 
whether or not some other group may 
be working along that same line. The 
Council as it progresses may be able to 
weed out a good many weak organiza- 
tions and combine these into a few strong 
organizations. Just as we are having 
constant mergers of business houses and 
banks and other institutions in order to 
make a few very strong institutions in- 
stead of a great many weak ones just so 
should a Community Council seek to 
bring about the establishment of a few 
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strong welfare and civic organizations in 
place of a great many weak and struggling 
ones. 

IV. A group of interested citizens or 
even the leaders of some of the organiza- 
tions in a local community can very well 
take the initiative and develop interest. 
Certainly no one organization can well 
say to other organizations, ‘‘come in and 
coéperate with us.’’ There must not 
even be the suspicion that any one local 
organization is dominating the movement. 
If however a small local Community 
Council is to be a success there should be a 
city or county-wide council of leaders of 
organizations, for unless these larger ad- 
ministrative units are working together 
they are likely to defeat any effective co- 
operation in the local community. The 
larger City or County Council should 
really take the initiative in developing 
Community Councils. There is a greater 
need for a City or County Council than 
for a Community Council, but necessarily 
Community Councils should be an out- 
growth of the larger Council. 


THE EAST BOSTON SCHOOL CENTER! 


ALICE WINTER REMER 


so Closely drawn by nature itself 

that any one desiring to study 
that (geographical) community need 
spend no time in defining or delimiting it. 
Noddle’s Island, the larger and more 
important part of East Boston, is separate 
from Breed’s Island by a narrow inlet 


ee BOSTON has its boundaries 


1 This paper is a digest of one of the studies of com- 
munity centers in Boston conducted under Professor 
James Ford of Harvard University in a contest for a 
prize of $100 offered by Mrs. Louis D. Brandeis for 
the National Community Center Association. 
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only, and to all intents and purposes the 
two islands are one. Lying in Boston 
Harbor, with the Mystic River, Chelsea 
Creek, Belle Isle inlet and the harbor 
waters themselves to temper its climate, 
East Boston has many advantages as a 
place of residence, especially since the 
tunnel affords easy access to the business 
section of Boston proper. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Its rambling history from earliest 
knowledge to the years immediately pre- 
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ceding the Civil War is exceedingly in- 
teresting. From the days of the seven- 
teenth century when Samuel Maverick, 
host to all who were desolate and op- 
pressed, Church of England man and 
ardent royalist, fought with the General 
Court of the Colony of Massachusetts 
to the days during the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century when the merchant 
princes and wealthy sea captains built 
for themselves mansions that looked out 
and down upon Boston Harbor, the 
history of East Boston is done in the 
grand manner. Yor forty years Henry 
Howell Williams occupied the mansion 
house, renting the island from its suc- 
cessive owners, and ruled, a king over a 
prosperous kingdom of cattle, sheep, 
pigs and poultry. 

During the early days of the Revolu- 
tionary War, the British, with their 
ships not prepared for a long siege, gazed 
longingly upon the fine beeves of Noodle 
Island and frequently desire eventuated 
in action. The Americans decided the 
Island was a source of great annoyance 
as it was. So they carried off everything 
they could to the mainland and destroyed 
all the trees and buildings in order that 
the British might find thereon neither 
sustenance nor safety. 

The real development of the Island, 
however, dates from the incorporation 
of the East Boston Company in March, 
1833. This event was followed almost 
immediately by the plotting of streets, 
the building of houses, the planting of 
trees, the erection of a good hotel in 
Maverick Square, the beginnings of 
schools and churches, the beautifying of a 
small public park, and other evidences of 
a real feeling of community. The com- 
pany also set aside four (!) acres for 
schools, burying grounds, etc., free of 
expense to the city of Boston. 

The East Bostonians had one very 
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pleasant community custom. Upon im- 
portant holidays or when celebrating the 
inauguration of public utilities and the 
like, all and sundry sat down to a ‘‘col- 
lation’’ served in the public square. In 
the strenuous years of the early forties, 
the East Boston magnates fell into diffi- 
culties. The Ferry Company passed into 
the hands of two other companies, and 
in the same transaction the public garden 
was also divided between them and was 
soon cut up into building lots. 

The people in general, even though 
themselves possessed of little of this 
world’s goods, became possessed of a 
spirit of spaciousness. In the old days 
Samuel Maverick had rescued the hungry 
and oppressed and Henry Howell Williams 
had fed the multitudes from his bounty. 
Then the East Boston Company painted a 
commerical Utopia to which the ships 
of the seven seas should bring largesse. 
Many of the larger industries were those 
in which fortunes had been won and lost. 
Today it seems to the casual observer that 
the people of East Boston, having held out 
their hands in vain trusting to the bounty 
of nature to fill them in some mysterious 
way, have set themselves down to mourn 
for the days of the merchant princes, the 
glories of the brave days of old. That 
these glories were originally in the stuff 
of a simple agricultural life, and later 
partly in the prospectus and oratory of the 
East Boston Company, they cannot seem 
to realize. This idea of a mystically 
derived prosperity seems to be one of the 
great drawbacks to intelligent effort to 
relieve East Boston of to-day of its un- 
necessary drabness. 


THE PEOPLE 


Up to the middle of last century the 
people were mostly Americans of the old 
stock. The only other strain to be found 
at that time was Irish. The third house 
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to be built was that of an Irish Catholic, 
possibly a rough indication of the pro- 

ions of Irish and native stock. Today 
almost two-thirds of its population of 
about 63,000 are native born, but scarcely 
more than one-third of these have native 
parents. About one-half the foreign born 
residents sre Italian and it is probable 
that at the present time about one-third 
of the people of East Boston are of Italian 
stock. 

The community is divided into four 
sections. The first and second of these 
take in the water front and the streets 
immediately behind it. Here you find 
practically all the manufacturing and 
many of the merchantile establishments, 
and nearly all the foreign-born live in 
these sections. The population is largely 
Italian although there is a small Irish 
group in one section, and a distinct Jewish 
colony in the other. The third section is 
almost entirely residential, and the people 
Irish, British, American and Jewish. 
These three sections make up the old East 
Boston. 

The fourth section, which includes 
Breed’s Island, is suburban in character 
and is ‘comfortable financially’’ and here 
you find Jews and Italians of the second 
generation. The better homes are here— 
at least better in the sense of more 
modern—and many of the residents com- 
mute to Boston. 


INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES 


East Boston has one real park, The 
World War Memorial, commonly called 
by its earlier name, Wood Island Park. 
This has fifty-five acres besides the one 
hundred and fifty-five acres of flats. There 
ate also a few small breathing spaces with 
trees and benches scattered throughout 
the district as well as five public play- 
grounds and four school playgrounds 
under the control of the Board of Educa- 
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tion. Only one of the public playgrounds 
is in the congested section. Fortunately 
it is of fair size, and it adjoins the most 
crowded block where the density is 549 
to the acre. 

The Municipal Gymnasium is open from 
October to June, but its 74 showers are 
available the year round. The Eagle 
Hill Playground has 11 showers which 
are also open all year. 

In the way of commercial recreation, 
East Boston has four moving picture 
theatres of the ordinary type, one in each 
section. There are seven dance halls. 
Some of them are better than the ordinary 
commercial hall. One seems to have 
become more or less of a club dance hall for 
various Italian groups and is distinctly 
superrespectable. Then there are several 
billiard parlors and one bowling alley. 

There are nineteen elementary and inter- 
mediate schools, and there are 11,000 
children in them. The High School, 
with accommodations for 600 children, 


has 1200 attending, so is forced to run two 
sessions. Evening classes are held in two 
schools and the more advanced commercial 
work is given at night at the High School. 
The Roman Catholics have four parochial 
schools with 3,300 pupils. 


In religion, East Boston is pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic (8 churches). 
Few of the fifteen Protestant churches are 
flourishing and the four synagogues are 
well-filled only twice a year on the Day 
of Atonement and on the Jewish New 
Year. 

Relief is administered by the Federated 
Jewish Charities, by the Family Welfare 
Society’s East Boston Branch, by the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul and by indi- 
vidual church societies of various kinds. 
Every week the Family Welfare Society 
holds a district conference of volunteer 
visitors, social workers, nurses and any- 
one interested in the families the Society 
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is serving. The school visitor, the social 
workers and clergy from some of the 
churches, business men and various mem- 
bers of different societies’ main office 
in Boston appear and take part in the 
discussion. The assembly votes on the 
policy to be pursued. Close integration 
of school, church, settlement, and health 
agencies with one another and with the 
state agencies is the rule. 

The Boston Health League is doing a 
most important piece of work in strength- 
ening the spirit of codperation between 
the different health groups and that be- 
tween the health group and most of the 
social work groups. 

East Boston has three settlement houses. 
The Good Will Neighborhood House is 
in the heart of the Italian district. The 
Baby Hygiene nurse and the Dietetic 
Bureau nurse for the district have their 
offices here. The house is maintained by 
the Massachusetts Home Missionary So- 
ciety but is non-sectarian in its activities. 

The Jewish Welfare Center is on the side 
of Eagle Hill, just beside and below the 
Eagle Hill playground. The Center has 
clubs and classes galore, and cares for 
about 400 children and young people, and 
roo adults a week. A branch of the 
Boston Music School Settlement is housed 
in this building. 

Trinity Neighborhood House has be- 
sides its many children’s clubs and classes 
a day nursery for the children of mothers 
who go out to work or who are ill at 
home. The Baby Hygiene nurse for the 
section has her headquarters here, and a 
baby clinic is held every week. The 
house is maintained by Trinity Church 
(Episcopal) but is non-sectarian in its 
scope and has an especially large Roman 
Catholic following. 

Other agencies that should be men- 
tioned are the East Boston Public Li- 
brary, which is especially interested in 


its work with children and with foreign- 
ers, and Maverick Dispensary whose work 
is so closely bound up with all the relief 
and social problems. It has a dental 
clinic, and eye clinic, and a ‘‘nerve”’ 
clinic which has been of great value in 
making many family adjustments. 


THE SCHOOL CENTER 


The East Boston Center is in the High 
School which is situated well to the north 
of the island some distance from the first 
and second sections, but one block from 
the car line to Breed’s Island. It has 
very little yard space, is not beautiful 
outside and not particularly attractive 
inside. The school building is not new 
and so has few facilities for center work. 
The assembly-room and all the classrooms 
and laboratories, except the library and 
lunchroom, have fixed seats, and there is 
no special lighting in any of the rooms. 
There is a gymnasium, and the center owns 
a moving picture machine and several 
pianos. 

There is a staff of 20. All are paid 
workers, except the leader of the Girl 
Scout troop. Three leaders come in from 
outside, but all the others are residents 
of the district. With all these people, 
the center work is a subsidiary occupation 
and several of them are in the center as 
much if not more from interest in the 
community than for the money they 
receive. The director was an active 
volunteer before he was placed in charge. 
In the beginning of the year the School 
Department paid the director, the janitors 
and three other employees. The pooled 
funds of the center paid the others. In 
December additional members of the staff 
were paid by the School Department and 
from now (February) on, the Director 
expects all but two people to be placed 
on the city payroll. 

This center gets what it can from the 
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city for the full time term and raises the 
rest of the money required for its activities 
in the district. The movies pay their 
own expenses and the money from the 
dances not only pays for them, but also 
makes up deficits elsewhere. All Star 
night brings in a large amount of money, 
and there are occasional private subscrip- 
tions. Regular activities include the 
following: 

(1) The Women’s Club meets once a 
week and has a membership (250) which 
is widely representative racially, religi- 
ously, locationally and socially. (2) 
Center Melodic Society has a membership 
of 30 and has two or more meetings weekly. 
They sing the finest classical music and 
put on an opera each year. They also 
give center concerts and assist in com- 
munity programs. (3) The Basketry 
class has about 40 women members. The 
leader and his wife are professionals and 
real craftsmen. From this group have 
grown other groups in other centers, and 
this club has provided basketry leaders. 
(4) The Community Center Social dance 
is held once a week. It is not a club but 
is provided for and controlled by the center 
committee. (5) Free moving pictures 
once a week are provided by the School 
Committee and when the assembly hall is 
not being used for other purposes, movies 
for which a charge of five cents is made 
arcshown. The quality of the pictures is 
mediocre. Every element of the popula- 
tion in the district attends. (6) The 
Beatrice Club is limited to older Italian 
girls and young women who are interested 
in Italian welfare work. (7) An Or- 
chestra—25 members of all ages. This 
group does a great deal to make ‘‘com- 
munity nights’ pleasant. (8) Junior 
City Council is under the Young Men’s 
Civic Association. The membership is 
about 25. (9) Girl Scouts. (10) Dress- 
making classes. (11) Millinery classes. 
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(12) Boys’ and girls’ athletics are just 
beginning. Each group meets one night 
a week. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The investigator is forced to the con- 
clusion that the center has been given the 
loyal and devoted service of its workers 
but that they are handicapped. In almost 
every case the responsibilities at the 
Center are subsidiary to other tasks that 
the worker is engaged in during the day. 
The pay for the service given is, if any- 
thing, inadequate. There is in addition 
a need for more equipment such as move- 
able seats, proper rooms for orchestras, 
dressmaking club, and basketry club, as 
well as a combination game room and 
dance hall, and a special lighting for 
dressmaking. Despite these needs the 
spirit of the staff seems to be excellent, 
the janitor is codperative, and the morale 
is good. In general, the Center is what its 
excellent founders intended it to be,—a 
nursery for various activities. 

The question might be raised, “‘Is this a 
true community?’ The answer would 
have to be in the negative. The com- 
munity spirit appears occasionally, dimly, 
when all are stirred up over some un- 
pleasant condition. The special interest 
crisis over, the divisive factors pull people 
apartagain. Fairly representative crowds 
can get together for Red Cross health 
campaigns, protests concerning car ser- 
vice, school crowding, etc. The center 
movie crowds include all elements. But 
a community must be capable of concerted 
action to further a common cause, and 
these crowds are crowds, playing the game 
of ‘follow my leader’’ and that none too 
well. The small Portuguese element 
seems to be very lively and cohesive; may 
become a community; at present is very 
scattered. There was once a real Jewish 
community, but the natural leaders have 
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been and are being drawn away, so the 
Jewish community can be counted out as 
other than as a special interest group. 
There is a nucleus for an Italian commu- 
nity, but the influx of new material to be 
educated and the egress of natural leaders 
to Americanism keeps it from hardening 
into a community. As time goes on, it 
seems to the writer that the as yet unas- 
similated Italian crowd and the old resi- 
dents crowd—now united by common 
desires and efforts to improve East Boston 
and now divided by politico-religious 
animus—will form into two communities, 
if things go on as they are now. No 
attempt of any real planfulness is being 
made to bridge the gap. 

The community is built largely on the 
need of having a place to live and the 
desire to have that a place where one can 
breathe. Old residents have a genuine 
affection for the district and are, compara- 
tively, loath to leave it. 

Good leadership, internal and external, 
has been acquired through service largely. 


One or two of these leaders have such 
compelling personalities that they would 
be leaders anyway, but they have given 
splendid service. Center codperativeness, 
Americanization work, Parent Teachers’ 
Association work and various other ac- 
tivities are the work of one woman. 

The neighborhood seems to have in- 
herited a spirit of passivity rather than 
one of coéperative, aggressive action. 
One factor may be the steady decline in 
numbers of Protestants. The churches 
are expending their strength in attempting 
to hold their own. This is true also of 
the synagogues. The center is practically 
the only institution viewing the com- 
munity as a whole and attempting to 
stimulate codperative spirit and action. 
Its work should be judged in the light of 
the difficulties and these should be in turn 
regarded as a reflection of the changing 
neighborhood. For the effort that has 
been put in and the money that has been 
given to the work by the city, there has 
been excellent return. 


GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 


GEORGE B. LOGAN 


In the same issue two members of the 
almost youngest generation debate vigor- 
ously the deterioration of their compeers. 
Anne Temple accuses modern youth of 
having, for the sake of the one virtue of 
freedom, thrown away most of the other 
virtues. Like a herd of sheep they rush 
recklessly forward through barbed-wire 
conventions, only to find that they have 
become, not thrilled and thrilling, but 
bewildered by one another and uninterest- 
ing to theirelders. Regina Malone argues 
that their present revolt is a healthy 
reaction against the hypocrisies and re- 
pressions of an earlier age. Beauty and 


idealism, the two eternal heritages of 
youth, are still alive, and out of them is 
being forged a new and saner morality. 


Lying in wait for the modern child are 
two dragons intent on crushing or distort- 
ing his emergent personality. One is the 
pressure of parental interference, from the 
best or most selfish motives, with his 
highly individual way of doing things; 
the other is the machine-made educational 
system that grooms and lashes pupils 
for their leap over the hurdles of examina- 
tion. Thus both home and school only 
too often combine to destroy the fresh- 
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GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 


ness and natural ambition of the adolescent 
mind, ‘‘Paralysing the Child,’’ as George 
Draper declares in the July Forum, in a 
spiritual sense. Here lies a very genuine 
and increasing tragedy of youth. 


Following its recent series of articles 
on the advancing South, the Review of 
Reviews devotes a large part of its June 
issue to ‘‘New England in Transition.’’ 
A sweeping summary of that section's 
natural resources, industries, present prob- 
lems, and peculiar type of culture is 
offered by Thomas N. Carver. Owen D. 
Young surveys the possibilities that lie 
in pooling its water power for the common 
good; Stuart L. Rich interprets a Boston 
that has become polyglot but remains 
Puritan in temper; and Frank A. Waugh 
writes of the much maligned Yankee 
farmstead and the New England summer 
playgrounds. Changing problems in 
transportation are dealt with by E. G. 
Buckland... .. The New England 
number of the Independent for April 17 
contains ten excellently and sympathe- 
tically written articles on the six north- 
eastern states and their place in the 
national life of today. 


It used to be thought that those families 
who pushed west to the wilderness would 
telapse into a long period of materialism 
and semi-barbarism. To prove the falsity 
of such a view Frederick Jackson Turner 
has assembled in the July Yale Review a 
long catalog of “‘The Children of the 
Pioneers,’’ using chiefly names of those 
born in the Middle West before 1875. In 
business, transportation, politics, science, 
engineering, invention, medicine, scholar- 
ship, the arts, literature, and journalism 
they have made larger contributions than 
the population of that section would lead 
one to expect. In all their work the 
author sees a spirit of vigor, independence, 
and adventurousness that only the life 
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.of a new and difficult country could 
implant. 


Is it to be always ‘‘the career versus the 
home?’’ or can we say some day, ‘‘the 
career and the home?’’ These are mo- 
mentous phrases for an ever-increasing 
army of women who rebel, more or less 
openly, at the convention that marriage 
automatically narrows their sphere of 
interest to sweeping floors and washing 
dishes. Nancy Barr Mavity in Harper's 
for July relates some of the unhappy 
compromises, surrenders, and even ig- 
nominies that married women who work 
must undergo, and the scarcely less un- 
happy efforts at making work indulged in 
by married women with too much leisure 
on their hands. ‘“The Wife, the Home, 
and the Job’ form a trinity of interests 
that must be interadjusted with the ut- 
most delicacy in order that the happiness 
of the first, the higher values of the second, 
and the satisfactions of the third may all 
be secured. 


Urban and regional plans have in the 
past been fostered chiefly by the fine arts 
and scientific idealism, that is, the desire 
for a more aesthetic and more efficient 
life. But the architects and engineers, as 
Charles A. Beard shows acutely, too often 
fail to realize their dreams because they 
take little account of the most powerful 
economic groups. His leading article in 
the American Political Science Review for 
May argues for a frank acceptance of 
money-getting as the central driving 
motive of modern life and the hard- 
headed attempt to analyse this motive 
and enlist it on the side of broad com- 
munity planning. Such dominant inter- 
ests as real estate, traction, the railroads, 
and the legislatures are genuine social 
forces and must be dealt with in a realistic 
spirit. 
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THE FALLACY OF EUGENICS 


J. B. EGGEN 


HERE seem to be few adequate 
criticisms of the eugenicist’s 
standpoint. Here and there a 
lone environmentalist raises his voice 
in heresy, but definite presentations of the 
controversy, examining the arguments on 
both sides, are lamentably few or even 
non-existent. It is frequently stated that 
a mature-nurture controversy exists, but 
it is usually considered ancient history, 
circa Locke. Today the eugenicists take 
for granted that their contention has been 
proved and few dissenting voices to their 
genetical extravagancies can be heard. 
A purely academic question, that of 
the matter of instincts, has been the sub- 
ject of far more controversy, recently, 
than the older question of environment 
vs. heredity. This latter question, it 
appears to me, is more important, and is 
not by any means strictly academic: 
geneticists have advocated and sometimes 
obtained legislation authorizing vasec- 
tomy, salpingectomy, and more radical 
operations. Prior to 1921, over two thou- 
sand people had been legally sterilized in 
the United States.! It thus becomes 
patent that eugenics is a matter of great 
practical importance, and should be sub- 
jected to a wide discussion before legal 


1 Laughlin, H.H. ‘The Present Status of Eugeni- 
cal Sterilization in the United States,’’ Eugenics in 
Race and State, Vol. Il of the scientific papers of the 
Second International Congress of Eugenics. 
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steps of a perhaps regrettable character 
are taken. 

Legislators are often intimidated by 
scientific theories, whether they under- 
stand them or not. This is especially 
true in the matter of public health and 
welfare. We remember with laughter 
now those old statutes requiring the hang- 
ing of fumigators in street-cars and public 
buildings. In some cities it is required 
by law that school ventilation provide 
each child with thirty cubic feet of air, 
something more often harmful than ab- 
surd. Of course legislators are not com- 
petent to decide the validity of scientific 
theories; that must be done by scientists. 
But when the scientific theory vitally 
concerns public welfare, it is more than 
ever necessary that both sides receive an 
adequate hearing and no important steps 
are taken while the issue remains in 
doubt. In the matter of eugenics, es- 
pecially, we have more than a mete 
academic interest. 

These legal steps have been taken, pet- 
haps unknowingly, in the face of re 
sponsible and significant opposition. The 
dogmatism of the eugenicist is quite un- 
warranted, considering this opposition. 
‘That the mental and moral qualities of 
mankind are inherited to the same extent 
as are the physical characters is now s0 
firmly established that we have some 
difficulty in realizing the opposition which 
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early investigators encountered in estab- 
lishing this fact.’’"? When these ‘‘in- 
vestigators’’ forget their rdle of prophet, 
with a divine mission to convert the un- 
believer, and begin considering other evi- 
dence than that they themselves adduce, 
they will perhaps discover that the eugen- 
icists have no monopoly of sound and 
authoritative work, and that opposition 
to them does not necessarily proceed from 
ignorance or unprogressiveness, as they 
too often assume. I should like to call 
to the attention of such didactic writers 
that there are quite a few men who do not 
consider the inheritance of mental and 
moral characters an established fact, and 
indicate the chief flaws in the eugenical 
rationale which occasion this opposition. 

In both psychology and sociology pro- 
ponents of the environmentalist’s con- 
tention have appeared. Watson, fore- 
most of American psychologists, has 
said: **. . there is no such thing as 
an inheritance of capacity, talent, tempera- 
ment, mental constitution and characteris- 
tics." Bernard states: ‘“The naive par- 
tisanship of the biologistsfor . . . . the 
eugenic program in sociology has some- 
times been pathetic. It reveals equally 
an appaling ignorance of the facts of 
sociology and _ social psychology. 
....''4 In sociology the school of 
historical materialists have devastated 
the idea of innate mental characters like 
Westermarck devastated the idea of in- 
nate moral characters. Thus a contem- 
porary American author, V. F. Calverton, 
says: ‘By an extensive change in environ- 
ment, therefore, the method of an accurate 
social psychology, and not by selective 


* Fisher, R. A. “The Evolution of the Con- 
science," Ibid., pp. 313-317. 
* Watson, J. B. ‘What the Nursery Has To Say 


About Instincts,"” The Pedagogical Seminary and 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, June, 1925. pp. 293-327. 

* Bernard, L. L. Instinct: A Study in Social Psy- 
chology, 1924. 
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breeding and cries for the Uebermensch, 
will an improved race be created.’’> 

In psychopathology and psychoanalysis 
we find the same thing stated. Brill 
states: ‘‘In his famous essay Concerning 
Human Understanding, Locke tells us that 
the child’s mind is essentially a tabula 
rasa, a blank tablet on which nothing is 
written, and that all knowledge rests on 
experience. Psychoanalysis fully demon- 
strates Locke’s empiricism. . [hae 
the matter of the cognate question of the 
inheritance of abnormal mentality, Kempf 
says: ‘The fact that psychopathic per- 
sonalities are to be found among the 
ancestors of a psychopath has been the 
flimsy ground upon which the dogmatic 
thinkers in psychiatry have made the 
assumption of ‘defective heredity,’ ‘hered- 
itary taint,’ ‘constitutional inferiority,’ 
etc. This assumption, upon mature con- 
sideration, is nothing less than amazing, 
and could hardly have been wilder or more 
unproductive.’’? Even in the eugenical 
congress, chez eux, various doctors warned 
against the uncritical view that psycho- 
pathic abnormalities are inheritable, as 
in the papers of Cotton, Meyerson, and 
Groszmann.*® 

From this brief survey of opinions, 
based neither upon ignorance, conserv- 
atism nor religiosity, it is apparent that 
the eugenicists cannot be considered as 
having established their position, and 
their whole system of social reform, 
under which they advocate extensive and 
radical measures, is not yet worthy of 
acceptance. And such dogmatic state- 
ments as the following are, considering 
the opposition, quite uncalled for: ‘The 


5 Calverton, V. F. The Newer Spirit, N. Y., 1925. 
p- 260. 
6 Brill, A. A. Psychoanalysis. 

"Kempf, E.J. Psychopathology, St. Louis, 1922. p. 
80. 

8 Vide the proceedings of the Second International 
Congress of Eugenics, quoted supra. 
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chief factor which determines the extent 
and nature of the child’s mental develop- 
ment in his intrinsic and inborn potential- 
ity for such development.’’® 

What of the evidence of the eugenicists? 
True, it cannot be dismissed with a wave 
of the hand, as Watson has done.'® No 
extensive and developed literature can be 
briefly dismissed, as many tried to do with 
psychoanalysis to the detriment of their 
own reputations. The eugenical evidence 
already published is extensive enough and 
sufficiently convincing in its own way to 
spaciously establish the eugenic con- 
ceptions. 

The fault is not with the evidence but 
with the way it is interpreted. Or, it 
might be said, the facts, while incon- 
testable in themselves, are gathered with 
reference to certain untenable principles. 
There are two, perhaps more, important 
methodological flaws which invalidate 
the conclusions of the eugenicists. From 
this point of view it is possible to admit 
most of their evidence while differing in 
regard to the usage of that evidence. 

The first of these flaws is an impeach- 
ment of the eugenic method; the second 
is a non sequitur in theory. The first may 
be referred to as the fallacy of mental char- 
acters, the second as the fallacy of germi- 
nal inheritance. The traditional view, 
that mental ability is inheritable, is prima 
facie convincing because these things are 
overlooked in the voluminous propaganda 
and vociferous didacticism currently con- 
nected with the topic. 


® Tredgold, A. F. Educability and Inheritance,”’ 
Eugenics in Race and State, op. cit. 

10 Quotation from Watson, op. cit., “You will 
probably say that I am flying in the face of the 
known facts of eugenics and experimental evolu- 
tion—that the geneticists have proved that many of 
the behavior characteristics of the parents are handed 
down to the offspring. . . . . My reply is that the 
geneticists are working under the banner of the old 
‘faculty’ psychology. One need not give very much 
weight to any of their present conclusions”’ (p. 298). 
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In the first place, it is widely proclaimed 
by the eugenicists that mental characters 
are inheritable. But it happens that 
there are no sch things as mental characters, 
The idea that there are ‘‘mental’’ charac- 
ters corresponding to physical ones isa 
bit of curious but quite fallacious reason- 
ing by analogy. The same thing is true 
of the so-called ‘‘moral’’ characters, 
There aren't any such things. 

The idea of mental characters is but a 
recrudescence of the old Faculty Psy- 
chology, long since abandoned. The 
very term ‘‘mind’’ is passing out of modern 
psychology, and the adjective ‘‘mental” 
now means exactly nothing. For biology 
to say that there are such things as 
“‘mental’’ characters or faculties, after 
psychology has abandoned such concep- 
tions, is clearly an error. 

5 . the geneticists are working 
under the banner of the old ‘faculty’ 
psychology.’’"! The trouble is that they 
have gone outside their field and entered 
psychology, in which, as a rule, they 
know nothing, and in their endeavor to 
prove the inheritance of mentality they 
have taken a conception of mentality 
which has been obsolete for fifty years. 
How can they establish ‘‘mental’’ char- 
acters when psychology has long since 
given up the myth of the ‘‘mind’’? Ac 
cording to Watson, there are no mental 
processes of any kind.!? Man is an or 
ganism that reacts as a whole. 

We can no longer split the ‘‘mind” 
up into a large number of faculties of 
characters. This it is necessary to do to 
provide for the differential inheritance of 
such characters, as mathematical ability, 
musical ability, et cetera. That the 
“‘mind’’ can be divided off nicely into 
different compartments, and labeled, and 
that a special compartment labeled *‘math- 


11 Vide Watson, supra. 
12 Watson, J. B. Psychology From the Standpoint of 
@ Behaviorist, Philadelphia, 1924, Ch. I. 
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ematical ability’’ is capable of great de- 
velopment, which is in turn capable of 
affecting, in some unknown way counter 
to all existing and accepted facts, the germ 
plasm, so that the offspring are provided 
with a similar compartment, is pure 
mythology. 

The first flaw in the eugenic method is 
that in looking for special abilities in 
inheritance, they are looking for philo- 
sophic entities that psychology has long 
abandoned. They fall into all the futili- 
ties and meaninglessness of the now passé 
Faculty Psychology. It is unfortunate 
that eugenicists should theorize so much 
about the ‘“‘mind’’ without being ac- 
quainted with what other sciences have 
established regarding it. 

The fallacy of germinal inheritance is 
quite distinct from the foregoing one. 
Substantially, it is this: It is found that 
certain traits, like the degeneracy of the 
Ishmaels, run in family lines, and reappear 
in each generation with some regularity. 
Because a trait follows a family line is the 
flimsy and only basis for assuming that it is 
transmitted through the germ-plasm. The 
eugenicist says: the Ishmael family has 
been continuously characterized by certain 
asocial traits; for this reason we infer that 
these traits are physically inherited rather 
than socially inherited; our basis for this 
assumption is that the characters of pink- 
ness and whiteness in Oenothara Lamarckiana 
are thus inherited. This is obviously a 
non sequitur. 

In the first place, that characters are 
inherited, we haven't the slightest doubt; 
it is perhaps obvious to the bushman in 
the jungle. But there is more than one 
way of inheritance, and a mere family 
sequence does not establish germinal in- 
heritance. Throughout all the eugenical 
literature there is a consistent failure to 
establish germinal inheritance. This fail- 
ure has a good and simple reason; they 
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haven't established it because¢ it can’t be 
done. For Estabrook!* to assume (and 
Dugdale before him) that, because idleness 
(shades of the Faculty psychologists!) or 
something resembling it is to be found in 
successive generations of the Jukes family, 
that idleness is a Mendelian character in- 
heritable through the germeplasm, is as 
laughable an error as any to be found in 
all contemporary (pseudo) science. The 
same thing is true of all the eugenicist’s 
“characters:’ § pauperism, _harlotry, 
crime, insanity, blindness, syphilis, et 
cetera. 

In a great many cases these things run 
in families (although the ‘‘family’’ is 
still another non-existent philosophic entity 
in the way the eugenicist uses it). Cer- 
tainly they run in families, and unusual 
mental ability does also. No one, I 
think, would deny this; the efforts of the 
eugenics school to prove it is a ‘‘ponder- 
ous demonstration of the obvious.’’ But 
it is silly to assume that because they run 
in families they are therefore germinally 
inherited—especially when another far 
more creditable explanation presents itself. 
I refer to the proved matter of social 
inheritance outside the germ-plasm. 

Each, every one, of these ‘‘characters’’ 
is capable of this other explanation, in 
terms of the environment rather than 
heredity. Take crime, for instance. The 
economic origins of crime have been bril- 
liantly demonstrated by Bonger."‘ Its psy- 
chopathic origins have been extensively 
and intricately worked out by modern 
psychopathology. That criminality is 
inherited is ridiculous in the face of these 
discoveries. Take ‘‘insanity’’ as another 
example. The consummate elucidations 
of ‘‘insanity’’ by contemporary workers 
have destroyed the faintest possibility 


13 Estabrook, The Jukes in rg15. 
14 Bonger, Criminality and Economic Conditions, 
Boston, 1916. 
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that it is inheritable.'"* The very idea 
that “‘insanity’’ is a single entity is 
another of those non-existent philosophic 
entities indulged in by eugenics. 

These, then, are the two major flaws 
in the eugenic method, the fallacy of 
‘“‘mental’’ characters and the fallacy of 
germinal inheritance. The first one as- 
sumes the existence of a large number of 
well-defined mental characteristics or 
faculties, an obsolete conception; the very 
idea of the ‘‘mind’’ as a separate bodily 
structure is no longer tenable. The sec- 
ond one assumes that, because socalled 
“traits’’ appear regularly in ‘‘family’’ 
lines, they must be germinally inherited, 
in ignorance of the fact that they have already 
been proved to be only socially inheritable. 
It is because of these extraordinary non 
sequiturs in the eugenicists’ argument that 
a reputable scientist can say, in reference 
to them, that “‘One need not give very 
much weight to any of their present con- 
clusions."’ Let this be the epitaph of a 
misled and sciolistic school. 

Besides these two major flaws, there are 
several minor ones that are of interest. 
One is that the eugenicist must necessarily 
believe in the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics. Another is that he is 
mistaken in thinking his work succeeds, 
and is established by, the work of Mendel. 
Another is that the conclusions drawn 
from the behavior of lower species are too 
readily and uncritically applied to the 
behavior of homo sapiens. Let us look at 
some of these. 

There have been many attempts to prove 
that musical ability is inherited, notably 
the work of Seashore. Mathematical 
ability has been likewise treated. New 
musical instruments are a comparatively 
late invention of the human race, and 


18 Consult the psychoanalytic interpretation, as in 
Stekel, the dynamic interpretation as in Kempf, or 
even the school of Janet. 


mathematics is a still later. There were 
lyres in the Mycenaean Age, perhaps, but 
certainly no earlier; let us arbitrarily say 
that for five thousand years the race has 
been musical. Mathematics developed in 
Egypt, probably much later. Musical 
ability could hardly have existed before 
there were any musicians or instruments, 
therefore if there is native musical ability 
in the race, it must have been inculcated 
in very recent (comparatively) times. 
Musical ability couldn't have existed in 
the Stone Age, unless a Divine Nature 
foresaw and purposefully provided for the 
subsequent invention of musical instru- 
ments, or, likewise, a Phoenician numer- 
ology. The only other alternative is 
that this innate ability is a characteristic 
acquired since the invention of musical 
instruments or numbers. To call it the 
result of a mutation does not solve, but 
forever obscures, the question. Musical 
ability, then, must be an acquired character 
which is inherited. 

The present status of the inheritance of 
acquired characters is indefinite, but the 
evidence in favor of it is not very convinc- 
ing. Here the ecugenicists are resting 
their case upon a theory that is itself 
badly in need of foundation. But even 
granting this supposition in regard to ac- 
quired characters being inheritable, there 
is still another pitfall here. It is this: 
If, under the pressure of a favorable 
environment, favorable characters can be 
acquired and transmitted, then the matter 
of a favorable environment takes on a 
new importance, and suggests a new em- 
phasis for the future. But the eugenicist 
is unwilling to admit the importance of 
environment, for it minimizes his stress 
on heredity. He is here caught in a 
dilemma. There is this logical reduction: 
all characters come from the environment 
if one only goes back into phylogeny far 
enough; the difference between man and 
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the protozoon is a matter of differing en- 
vironments. Therefore, if environment be 
changed, no matter how slowly, the race 
will change, and ameliorations be brought 
about. 

Another mistake of the eugenicist is 
his tendency, which we have noticed, to 
deal with entities when no entities exist. 
We saw how he spoke of the ‘‘mind,”’ and 
used the adjective ‘‘mental,’’ although 
the meaning of these is unknown to psy- 
chology. He speaks of crime, although 
that word covers things so widely differ- 
ent as political malfeasance, abortion, and 
parking in the wrong place. ‘‘Insanity”’ 
is just a word; what it means the law 
courts have been trying to discover for 
many years. What is ‘‘pauperism,”’ 
“idleness,’’ ‘‘immorality’’ and the rest? 
If intelligence is inherited, what is ‘‘in- 
telligence’’?_ Who can define a ‘‘family,”’ 
or even a ‘“‘race’’? These are merely 
static philosophic entities, without any 


fined as one in ‘which all the 

““finer’’ aspects of social living,— 
friendship, marriage, religion, rank or 
prestige, and so on,—are saturated with 
pecuniary concepts derived from the eco- 
nomic or business organization or process. 
Such culture the average student is in- 
clined to think peculiar to the develop- 
ment of modern industrialism; or, at any 
rate, something peculiar to ‘‘civilization”’ 
with its advanced economic development.' 


A PECUNIARY culture may be de- 


1See, for example, Thorstein Veblen: Absentee 
Ownership, 1924, and Dr. Veblen’s earlier books, all 
of which are of great value primarily, it seems to me, 
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meaning at all in modern dynamic science. 
To use them is to revert to the atomistic 
and antiquated science of fifty years 
ago. 

It is hoped that these few notes will 
draw to the attention of some of the eugen- 
icists the patent fact that their whole 
viewpoint is notably lacking in founda- 
tion. Their dogmatism and didactic air 
are wholly unwarranted and unconvinc- 
ing. The flood of popular propaganda 
they are responsible for is without ade- 
quate scientific basis, and they are mis- 
leading legislators into taking steps which 
may likewise be regretted. In the field 
of heredity, fewer prophets and more 
investigators are needed, as well as a 
greater knowledge in geneticists of sci- 
ences other than their own. Until then 
we can have only contempt for propagan- 
dizing that turns an inferior scientific 
hypothesis into a widely accepted popular 
cult. 






The fact of course is that there are ‘‘prim- 
itive’’ cultures more thoroughly satu- 
rated with pecuniary concepts than any 
historical European culture ever has been. 
One of these is the stone-age Northwest 
Coast Culture of native or aboriginal 





because Veblen peculiarly lends us the benefit of a 
brilliant mind describing and analyzing contempor- 
ary socio-economic culture with the utmost frankness 
and honesty, without laboring under the inhibitions, 
delusions of grandeur, and fear, which make the usual 
characterisations of modern life which emanate from 
academic halls and lecture platforms seem like 
the rationalizing and myth-making of primitive 
minds. 
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North America.2 The economic and 
social student of modern Euro-America 
will improve his historical perspective 
by lending some attention to this indig- 
enous American culture. 

This pecuniary culture is characteristic 
of the coastal region from the Aleutian 
Islands south of the Behring Sea, to the 
region somewhat north of San Francisco 
Bay Cinclusive); its influences radiated 
from the coast and affected the cultures 
of the tribes on the other side of the coast 
range of mountains on the interior plateau 
west of the Rockies. In this coastal 
region the various peoples lived a rela- 
tively sedentary life; were without a knowl- 
edge of agriculture or of pottery; depended 
upon salmon as their staple food; and 
lived in rectangular houses made of planks 
riven from the cedar, redwood, and other 
trees, neatly finished. Their sea-going 
canoes, often as large as forty feet long, 
were beautifully made, and facilitated 
extensive intertribal trade in slaves and 
other commodities along the coast. He- 
reditary chattel slavery obtained as an im- 
portant social and economic institution 
as far south as nothern California. This 
institution is peculiar to this region in 
the Americas and is probably the result 
of the diffusion of exotic institutions from 
the adjacent Asiatic North Pacific coasts. 

In the region around and north of Puget 
Sound, the pecuniary culture had super- 
imposed upon it concepts of fixed and im- 
mutable rank in the political organisation 
or state. Social classes—royalty, nobility, 
commoners,—rich commoners forming a 
bourgeoisie—and slaves, were conceived 


2 For other aspects of this culture see several of 
my recent writings: Social Aspects of Primitive Chattel 
Slavery, Social Forces Journal, Sept., 1925; A Primitive 
Clearing House, American Economic Review, Sept., 
1925; Debtor and Chattel Slavery in Aboriginal North 
America, American Authropologist, Sept. 1925; 
Mortuary Aspects of Northwest Coast Culture, bid, 
Jan., 1925, etc. 
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of as closed classes or castes. As a matter 
of fact, however, the power of money was 
still all-dominant, and there were ways in 
which the bourgeois or mouveaw-riches 
could climb into the nobility, just as is 
the case in modern England. Rank, 
with its crests and other heraldic insignia 
was merely a veneer,—though a heavy 
one,—on the pecuniary culture.’ 

In southwestern Oregon and north- 
western California there was as yet no 
veneering of the nakedness of the sordid 
pecuniary framework of the culture. A 
man is what his money is. For instance, 
Kroeber writes: 


The Yurok is wholly Californian in his lack of any 
visible symbolism to give emotional expression to the 
economic values which are so fundamental with him, 
He is without crests or carvings or totems; there are 
no separately designated social classes, no seats in 
order of rank, no titles of precedence, no named or 
fixed privileges or priority. 

The rich man was socially ascendant; the 
poor man was despised; the penniless 
man was the scum of the earth. 

Nor were these early Americans ‘‘loose” 
with their wealth; rich families closely 
held their possessions and intermarried 
only with one another: in northwestern 
Calicornia: ‘‘Life was evidently so regu- 
lated that there was little opportunity for 
anyone to materially improve his wealth 
or station in society.‘ 


A MAN'S WORTH 


It is among the four principal peoples 
of northwestern California, that there 
was developed one of the world’s most 


8 For a survey of the facts of the northern coast see 
my volume: The Origins of the State, Phila., 1924. 

4A. L. Kroeber: Handbook of the Indians of Cali- 
fornia, Bulletin 78, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
1925. (This fine handbook was written in 1918, 
with emendations and bibliographical additions up 
to the end of 1922.) I have quoted from pp. 3 and 
287. Kroeber’s observations on the Yurok specif 
cally usually hold good for the Karok. 
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unique means of measuring a man’s worth. 
These ‘“‘peoples’’ are merely linguistic 
groups of independent villages, not 
‘tribes’ in the sense that they represent 
political units; I refer to the Yurok, 
Karok, Shasta, and Hupa. They were 
neighbors, and together with some lesser 
peoples of the region make up what is 
differentiated as the northwest California 
sub-culture of the Northwest Coast 
culture. 

Among these peoples as among so many 
primitive peoples of less pecuniary culture 
the custom of ‘‘bride-purchase’’ existed. 
But with these peoples the custom was 
put to use as a means of measuring the 
worth of persons. Dixon records that 
among the Shasta: 


every individual had his or her fixed value, depending 
on the price paid for their mother by their father at 
marriage. . . . . It is regarded essential to have a 
definite sum of money paid, directly or indirectly, for 
a wife, in order that her children’s value should be 
fixed. There is also a direct incentive on both sides 
to set a good price; for by custom, each child is valued 
at a sum equal to the purchase price of the mother, 
and if the child is killed or injured, blood money 
to this amount can be demanded.§ 


Somewhat similarly Goddard writes of 
their Hupa neighbors: 


A man’s standing in the social world depended on the 
amount of money which had been paid for his mother 
at the time of her marriage. If the sum were large, 
he was the peer of any in the tribe.® 


Among the Yurok and Karok it appears 
that matters were a little less simple; 
one’s own wealth was taken into con- 
sideration in evaluation of his worth; 
but the mother’s price was yet of prime 
importance: 


In marriage the rank of husband and wife and children 
depended on the amount paid for the woman. Peo- 





5R. B. Dixon: The Shasta, Bulletin, American 
Museum of Natural History, v. 17, 1907, pp. 4535 
463; cp. Kroeber: Handbook, pp. 288, 296. 

SE. P. Godard: The Hupa, Un. of Cal. Pub’s, 
Ethnology, v. 1, 1902, p. 56. 


ples’ social status was determined not only by what 
they possessed, but by what had been given by their 
fathers for their mothers. Men of wealth made 
a point of paying large sums for their brides. 
They thereby enhanced their own standing and 
and insured that of their children. A young man of 
repute preserved the tradition of his lineage and 
honored the person and family of his wife in propor- 
tion as he paid liberally for her. A poor man was 
despised not only for his lack of substance, but for 
the little that he gave for the mother of his children, 
and for the mean circumstances surrounding his own 
origin.” 


BRIDE-PRICE OFFSET BY DOWRY 


The real meaning of the ‘“‘bride-price’’ 
is best comprehended in studying the 
dowry. Legally the bride-price or pur- 
chase money given by a son-in-law to his 
father-in-law the donor had no claim 
upon so long as he kept the wife for whom the 
money was given. But in practice, the 
father of the bride voluntarily sent with 
the bride on her wedding day a dowry 
which might be nearly equivalent to the 
bride-price paid for her; (apparently, in 
practice, it was considerably less). In 
case of divorce, the balance between the 
bride-price and the dowry was returned to 
the ex-son-in-law by the divorced wife's 
father, if the woman took the children 
by the marriage back with her to her 
father’s home. But if she left one or 
more, or all, of her children back in her 
husband's home, each child so left was 
accounted as so much value produced for 
the ex-husband by the ex-wife and the 
sum deducted from the balance of the 
bride-price due; several children would 
usually be considered as altogether can- 
celling the father-in-law’s liability. If 
the purchased bride died, her family were 
obliged either to return the balance of 
the bride-price over the dowry, or to 
furnish the widower a sister or other near 
kinswoman of the dead wife. Similarly, 
if the husband died, his equity remained 
in his family, and his widow was taken 


’ Kroeber: Handbook, p. 10, att. 11, pp. 27-29. 
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to wife by his brother or other near male 
relative. 

In such wedding of widows and widow- 
ets to brothers and sisters, however, it 
was de rigeur that the formality of purchase 
of the bride be again gone through with, 
with the return of nearly equivalent 
dowry.* Because the northwest Califor- 
nians would not admit as valid, legal, 
or moral, any marriage in which the 
bride had not been purchased with a price 
(the dowry apparently not being essential, 
though invariably given). This was so 
even in the transfer of sisters: ‘‘Sometimes 
two men traded their sisters to each other 
for wives; but in such case each neverthe- 
less paid to the other the full amount of 
money, as if a single purchase were being 
transacted... .. 

A Karok origins-myth says,—with all 
the cocksureness of a yokel explaining 
the ‘why’ of some of our own culture- 
traits: ‘‘If a woman is not paid for, there 
will be bad repute; but if she is bought, 
everyone will know that so much was 
given for her, and she will have a good 
name." 

It is evident that this treatment of 
marriage in northwest California might 
be conceptualized as putting a woman in 
pawn. But the financial side of the pe- 
cuniary culture was not so well-developed 


® That the dowry equalled the bride price is the 
statement of Boas for the Tillamook, Dixon for the 
northern Maidu, and Alvord for the Oregon plateau. 
Faye, for the southern Maidu and the Nishinam says it 
was somewhat less. Parker for the region of the 
Columbia says that there the dowry was usually 
larger than the bride-price. Franchere for the same 
region, and Godard for the Hupa, give the dowry as 
equivalent to bride-price. Evidently more field 
investigation is desired for the peoples from Cali- 
fornia to Puget Sound. (See F. Boas: The Tilla- 
mook, Un. of Cal. Pub’s. Ethnology, v. 20, 1923, p. 
7; R. B. Dixon: The Northern Maidu, Bull. Amer. 
Mus., Nat. Hist., v. 17, 1905, p. 239; P. L. Faye: 
The Southern Maidu, Un. of Cal. Pub’s, Ethnology, v. 


20, 1923, p. 36. 





here as on the northern part of the west 
coast; on this northern section where 
lived the remarkable Kwakiutl, the same 
pecuniary conception of the marriage 
relationship was _ refined,—financially 
speaking,—by the injection of financial 
practices which did not obtain on the 
southern section of the coast and could 
not there, therefore, be used in the treat- 
ment of the marriage contract.° 


WOMEN IN PAWN 


As regards financial development—as 
I have pointed out in another paper— 
even on the northern sector of the coast, 
the Kwakiutl stand apart as a peculiar 
people and sub-culture. Peculiar to them 
it seems were the origination and develop- 
ment of the more complicated aspects of 
the potlatch or gift-feast; and exclusive 
to their culture it seems were the develop- 
ment of the practice of pawning goods, 
and other financial expedients such as 
option buying and selling, and the clear- 
ing house for debts and credits.'° Among 
the Kwakiutl, for instance, one might 
pawn any material or immaterial prop- 
erty owned by oneself. In North 
America, pledging of the person as security 
for a debt was general; but the pledging 
or pawning of property other than the 
person appears as peculiar to the Kwa- 
kiutl. So, among the Kwakiutl: ‘“‘When 
a person has a poor credit,’’ he may pawn 
his own name, or the name of a child, 
even of a married daughter. A name is 
pawned for one year and its redemption 
requires Over 300 per cent interest on the 


9It will be noted that in all this the northwest 
Californians have interpreted in thoroughly pecuniary 
fashion the customs of levirate and sororate which 


* are almost universal in North America. 


10W. C. Mac Leod: A Primitive Clearing House, 
American Economic Review, Sept., 1925. Cp. also 
observations in my paper on Debtor Slavery . . . . in 
North America, 
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loan. The person whose name is in pawn 
is without the social position his name 
would give him, for that period of time, 
and he may not make use of the name." 
Naturally he is eager to redeem it; the 
name is good security. It is very much 
the same as if English lords could pawn 
their titles at local pawnshops. 

As to marriage: among the Kwakiutl, 
the bride-price was payment not only for 
the bride but for certain social privileges 
which always attached to a man’s 
daughter. There was, for example, the 
right of her children by her husband to be 
rated members of their mother’s father’s 
sept, as well as of their father’s; and cer- 
tain other privileges (immaterial prop- 
erty) such as secret society prerogatives, 
which a father-n-law invariably gives 
to his son-in-law, “‘in truat, nevertheless’’ 
for that son-in-law’s children—the grand- 
children of the donor. 

We have noted that among the Cali- 
fornians, in case of divorce, the father 
of the bride must return the balance of 
bride-price over dowry, with deductions 
for each child of the union retained by the 
father. This balance is paid only when 
the divorce is in effect and divorce ensues 
not with a view to having this payment 
effected but merely when the couple are 
really dissatisfied with each other per- 
sonally. But the Kwakiutl have made 
use of this financial plan of divorce settle- 
ment for purposes of potlatch-like ostenta- 
tion of wealth, and, moreover, have 
applied the conception of interest to it— 
making the balance due the divorced son- 
in-law in such case subject to interest from 
the date of payment of the bride price on 
the consummation of marriage! They 
definitely conceived of a married woman 


iM, . . Curtis: The North American Indian, v. 
Io, 1910; and F. Boas: Secret Societies and Social 
Organisation of the Kwakiutl, U. S. National Museum 


Report, 1895, pp. 341-346. 
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as being merely some father’s daughter in 
pawn pending her redemption! When 
the bride-price is fully paid back to the 
son-in-law, with interest, then: ‘‘the mar- 
riage is annuled, because the wife's father 
has redeemed his daughter.’"? Yet, the 
couple may have been perfectly satisfied 
with each other and may desire to con- 
tinue their relationship. Then the hus- 
band (or son-in-law) must: ‘‘make a new 
payment to his father-in-law in order to 
have a claim upon his wife.'’! 

A father’s demonstrated ability to pay 
back the bride-price with compound interest, 
is a source of pride to the ostentatious 
father, daughter, husband, and all rela- 
tives on both sides. It is public evidenc- 
ing of wealth, potlatch fashion; it calls 
to public notice and memory the size of 
the family fortune, and the bride-price 
of the woman. It is, of course, merely a 
parading of wealth, for the moneys trans- 
ferred remain within the larger family 
group. 

So, a man in ‘‘buying’’ a wife, will get 
help from his family, in order that he may 
pay as large a price as possible. His 
father-in-law, then, in order to meet the 
interest charges, will pass the tax on to his 
own immediate family—his brothers and 
sons, by lending them the money, at 
interest) it is customary for them to ac- 
cept the loan thus urged upon them).'* 
After a time the bride is redeemed and the 


12 Boas, Secret Societies, p. 358; cp. Mac Leod: 
Certain Aspects of Northwest Coast Social Organisation, 
Proceedings, 1924 International Congress of Ameri- 
canists, The Hague. 

13 Curtis, v. 10, p. 132; cp. the somewhat divergent 
rationalisation recorded in Boas, Secret Societies, p. 
358. 

14So0, in northwest California, “‘A young man 
rarely possessed sufficient property in his own right, 
and received the purchase money from his father, 
or from the latter and his brothers. This was nota 
formal loan, blood feeling being very strong among 
the Yurok.’’ (Kroeber Handbook.) 
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groom finds himself divorced. Then the 
ex-son-in-law takes the old bride price 
swollen by its interest earnings, and ap- 
plies it as a new bride price by again 
lending it to his former father-in-law and 
taking his former wife as security—that is, 
remarrying her, with all the ostentation 
of the marriage of the well-to-do. In time 
the wife is again redeemed by her father 
(that is, the marriage is dissolved); 
and again the couple may re-wed with the 
exchange of still large sums of money.'® 

Whether to the same man or to different 
men, it was among the Kwakiutl a social 
honor for a woman to be frequently di- 
vorced. It showed how financially re- 
sourceful her family was. A woman four 
times wedded and divorced was accorded 
the honorable title of oma, a special title 
for such woman; and these women alone 
were permitted by custom to wear certain 
desirable ornaments. This divorcing at 
one time, after the white men had come 
and by offering employment had brought 
wealth to the lower classes in the native 
social organization made it practicable to 
them to ape the manners of their betters, 
became so hectic that, in 1860, marriages 
lasted only about a week among the 
Koskimo Kwakiutl of northern Van- 
couver Island—presumably a reductio ab- 
surdum consequent upon the aping of the 
lower classes.'® 


46 The number of children born to the couple, as 
in California, affects the bride price and the interest 
rate. See Boas, 1895, p. 358; and Curtis, v. 10, pp. 
125, 130-131. 

16 Cp. Boas: The Kwakiutl, British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, 1890, p. 610: when a 
man pays the purchase money for his brother's bride, 
the payor gets the privileges bestowed by his brother's 
father-in-law! 

Curtis, v. 10, pp. 125, 130-131, notes that the 
Kwakiutl conceived of the son and heir of a chief, 
on his ascension to his father’s seat upon his father’s 
death, as buying his father’s seat in the ascension- 
mortuary potlatch which he gives! 






THE ‘‘HALF-MARRIED’’ AND THEIR CHILDREN 


The pecuniary requirements of marriage 
and divorce among the northwest Cali- 
fornians imposed burdens which prospec- 
tive bridegrooms could not always meet, 
The result in some cases was “‘half-mar- 
riage."’ Powers writes of the Yurok; 


When a young Indian becomes enamoured of a maid 
and cannot wait to collect the amount of shell money 
demanded by her father, he is sometimes allowed to 
pay half the sum and become what is termed ‘half. 
married.’ Instead of bringing her to his cabin 

. . he goes to live in her cabin. This occurs 
only in the case of soft, uxorious fellows.’’!” 


This custom appears to have been general 
in the northwest of California. And it 
appears that when it was the result of a 
man putting a higher pecuniary rating on 
his daughter than her prospective husband 
could match in a bride-price, the idea was 
that by giving his services for some years 
to his father-in-law the son-in-law could 
thus make payment in services of the bal- 
ance between the bride-price demanded 
and the sum he was able to pay; eventually 
his bride would be paid for and he could 
take her to a home of his own. Half- 
marriage appears to have been rather fre- 
quent, and it seems that many half-mar- 
riages were arranged merely to patch up 
the illicit love-affairs of rich men with 
relatively poor girls.'* Such no doubt 
were the marriages referred to in the 
following case of intertribal marriages: 


A Karok woman born at Ashipak about the time the 
Americans came had relatives among the Yurok of 
Rekwoi, the Hupa, and the Shasta. Her grandfather 
had had wives in and from five different places. For 
some of these he had paid only partially, the agree 
ment being that the children should remain in the 
mother’s house. It is likely that this is a case of a 
wealthy man’s love affairs legalised after pregnancy 





17 Powers, p. 56. 
18 Dixon: Shasta, p. 
book, fF. 29. 


463. Cp. Kroeber: Hand 
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set in, rather than of formally proposed marriage, and 
that the payments made, and the status of the father, 
were sufficient to remove serious stigma.'® 


Some half-married husbands no doubt 
never paid up, or as Powers indicates, 
never cared to establish a home of their 
own. The snobbish stone-age natives 
looked down on the children of such 
unions. Goddard writes for Hupachildren 
for example: “If his mother had been 
‘half-bought,’ he was not considered well- 
raised; it was not expected that he would 
be a discreet and truthful man.” 

After the Americans came into the re- 
gion, and in return for labor rendered the 
Americans the younger natives acquired 
American money, the older native shell 
money still continued in use, there being 
regular exchange ratios between the old 
and the new money. The old men of the 
region, however, had a sentimental affec- 
tion for the old shell money, and continued 
to horde it as they did in the old days be- 
fore the influx of wealth derived from labor 
for the Americans. American money, 
however, they used in American ways. 
Every dollar they got they squandered. 
They reacted differently to the two kinds 
of money, the old and the new. It was a 
situation which bears comparison with 
the effect of the increase in money wages 
(rather than real wages) in Euro-America 
during and after the World War. It is 
interesting to see how this condition 
among a stone-age people affected the 
marriage rate. Powers writes of the 
Yurok: 


Divorce is very easily accomplished at the will of the 
husband, the only indispensable formality being that 
he must receive back from his father-in-law the money 
which he paid for his spouse. For this reason, since 
the advent of the Americans, the honorable state of 





19 Kroeber: Handbook, p. 32. The matter of half- 
marriage requires more filed investigation. Why not 
abortion rather than such an arrangement? 
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matrimony has fallen into disuse among the young 
braves, because they seldom have shell-money 
nowadays, and the old Indians prefer that in ex- 
change for their daughters. Besides that, if one paid 
American money for his wife, his father-in-law would 
squander it (the older generation dislike the white 
man's money, but hoard up shell-money like misers) 
and thus in case of divorce, he could not recover his 
gold and silver.?° 


ILLEGITIMACY 


Promiscuous sexual relations between 
unmarried young people in northwest 
California was general, and not objected 
to by their parents so long as they were 
careful not to permit pregnancy to de- 
velop, with the production of children 
outside the marriage relation. Should a 
child be born outside marriage, the parents 
of the girl were shamed, and the girl's 
marriage value dropped. The father of 
the illegitimate child had to make up for 
this damage by the payment of damages 
to the girl’s parents. 

The illegitimate child was a most 
miserable and unfortunate being, no 
matter if his parents were wealthy or poor. 
Why? Because, inasmuch as his mother 
had not been paid for in marriage, he had 
no pecuniary and therefore no social 
rating. This is very different from the 
causes of the disgrace attaching to ille- 
gitimate birth among Europeans ever 
since the development of Protestant puri- 
tanism. The Indians’ attitude was the 
result of preoccupation with pecuniary 
concepts; ours is a result of preoccupation 
with sexual purity. 

The illegitimate child was not the prod- 
uct of a marriage; thus there was no 
bride-price paid for his mother; and so he 
had no worth in the community. So 
there was no wer-gild for a bastard. He 
might be slain with more or less impunity; 
he might have, by some remarkable stroke 


20 Powers, p. 56. 
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of fortune acquired some wealth, and his 
services to his keepers might be rated at a 
small price, and thus there would usually 
be a very slight wer-gild, which, however, 
would be so low as to be virtually negli- 
gible. Virtually he was a social outcast. 
He (or she) had to marry, if they married 
at all, some other bastard, and since in 
such case there would be no bride-price 
or a negligible one, the children of bas- 
tards were ranked as of the despised bastard 
class." These bastards and their de- 
scendants were without the pale of reli- 
gion, not being permitted in the men’s 
sweat-house—the ‘‘temple’’ of every vil- 
lage. Virtually, bastards were on a par 
with the debtor-slave class of the region. 
Of the bastards of the Hupa Goddard 


writes: 


A child born without the payment of any price was 
called tintailtcwan,—‘‘made in the woods,’’—he was a 
social outcast, and usually a slave. He was spoken 
to as they speak to dogs. No money could be 
exacted for his death or injury. He was not per- 
mitted to enter the sacred sweat house. He could not 
marry except with his own kind. His children, it 
was thought, would inevitably be bad, and likely 
to go wrong.* ; 


Powers notes of the neighboring Karok: 
that “‘bastards are universally shunned and 
despised. They, and the children for 
whose mothers no money was paid—who 
are illegitimate in fact, according to 
Karok ideas—constitute a class of social 
outcasts, Indian pariahs, who can inter- 
marry only among themselves.’’ For the 
Hupa he notes: “‘the lot of a bastard is a 
hard one. He is called kinaikil, which 
the Indians translate ‘slave,’ but which 
might perhaps better be translated 
‘ward.’"’ He explains that when the 
illegitimate child is old enough it is 
taken away from its mother and given 


*1 Powers, pp. 22, 75. 
* Kroeber, p. 32. 
*3 Goddard, Hupa, p. 56. 
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_ over to one of the mother’s male relatives. 
The child is not actually a chattel, but 


something of a type of debtor slave. All 
his earning and services belong to his 
““‘patrons.’’ By paying a certain sum to 
them he may free himself of his bondage; 
this no doubt was the equivalent of the 
bride-price which would have been paid 
for his mother, and no doubt, as in the 
self-redemption of debtor slaves in this 


region, was a phenomenon peculiar to the 
period of American occupation when ~ 


bastards and slaves could find employment 
with Americans, and yet on threat of 
death would have to meet their obliga- 
tions under the laws of their native com- 
munities. Bastards could only breed their 
kind: ‘‘He may marry a woman of the 
same condition, and their children will 
be kinaikil after them.’’** Kroeber writes 
that among the Yurok a bastard was called 
either kamuks, or megenits—‘‘Mouse,''— 
because he was considered a parasite. An 
actual, or ordinary, debtor slave, was 
called wka-atl. Poor men were allowed 
to sit near the door in the sacred sweat 
house, but bastards were forbidden to 
enter. The same attitude toward illegit- 
imacy appears to have prevailed through- 
out the region north of the Pomo. The 
Yuki disdainfully called a bastard ‘‘dog- 
child,”’ or ‘‘coyote-child;’’ the Yana called 
him by a name meaning ‘‘Sits-at-the-foot- 
of-the-ladder,’’ indicating his low social 
position.2® With the Yakonans of south- 
west Oregon, a man “‘buys’’ a wife, and 
the ‘‘children of a wife who had not been 
bought were regarded as illegitimate." 
Far north among the Bella Coola neigh- 
bors of the Kwakiutl of whom we have 


*4 Powers, pp. 22, 75: different terms appeared to 
have been used to characterise the condition of il- 
legitimacy. See also Kroeber, pp. 27-28, 29, 40. 

*5 Kroeber, pp. 179, 341- 

J. O. Dorsey: Siletz Tribes, American Anthro- 


pologist, 1889, p. 57. 
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RACE, CULTURAL GROUPS 


already spoken, we read that slaves and 
illegitimate children were excluded from the 
ceremonial or religious life of their vil- 
lage?” which indicates that very likely 
they shared the Californian interpretation 
of illegitimacy. 

One of the most interesting and sig- 
nificant aspects of this situation is its 
exemplification of the stratification, or 
development of social classes, within a 
group by the action of processes intrinsic 
tothe group. There was, in the economic 
= and social life of these peoples, virtually 


% Boas: Secret Societies . . . . Kwakiutl, p. 540. 
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no possibility that a member of the lower 
or poorer classes might rise socially 
through the acquisition of wealth or 
otherwise. The bastards therefore, along 
with the usual debtor slave, bred their 
kind from generation to generation. Since 
there was no chattel slavery in northwest 
California as there was farther north 
among the Bella Coola, Kwakiutl, and 
other peoples, in northwest California the 
bastards and debtor slaves formed the 
lowest stratum of the population, a 
stratum—as we have observed—differen- 
tiated and depressed by the operation of 
factors intrinsic to the group. 


A WISSAHICKON BOYS CLUB 


women planned to start a Club for 

the colored boys living in German- 
town, a part of Philadelphia. The build- 
ing of an old Free Kindergarten was rented 
and in this place on two or three nights of 
every week Basket Ball, Gymnastics, and 
a few Industrial classes gave entertain- 
ment and training which were more 
wholesome than could be found on the 
street corners. 

Year by year the interest grew. A full 
time superintendent became necessary. 
The efficiency increased and the spirit 
developed and the plant was enlarged 
until at the present time a very efficient 
little Club has been established with a 
membership of 1100. A Gymnasium, six 


|" 1900, five or six young men and 


class rooms, including a well equipped 
kitchen, rooms for showers and lockers, 
and a room for pool, and other games, 
make a pleasant and wholesome center 
for the boys and men of Germantown. 
Every year the Club has been represented 
at the National Federation of Boys Clubs, 
and has won its full share of recognition 
in prizes and for meritorious work by the 
classes. This year we won five first and 
two second prizes. 
- On account of the outstanding merit of 
the group, and the ability and experience 
of the superintendent, he has been recently 
appointed by the National Federation of 
Boys Clubs to give a part of his time for 
the organizing of other colored Boys 
Clubs in other cities of the United States. 
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GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 


GEORGE B. LOGAN 


The Negro in American literature has 
run a long gamut of emotion and prop- 
aganda. The colonial period wrote him 
down as either a noble or a dreaded savage; 
the pre-abolition period as a sentimentally 
humored serf of the plantation system; 
the abolition period as the melodramatic 
actor in a great moral drama. After the 
war he became again, for the Page-Cable 
school, the romantic figure of a vanished 
golden age, and later a sinister bogey 
that threatened the political supremacy, 
racial purity, or economic welfare of the 
whites. Now, says Alain Locke in the 
Modern Quarterly for May, he is on the 
verge of a literary emancipation in which 
his own artists will paint him and his 
place in the national life more clearly 
than ever before. What the peasant has 
done for Russian letters the Negro may 
soon be doing for American. 


Man's age-long westward migration has 
at last come to an end on the Pacific, 
where East meets West in a dramatic min- 
gling of races. The Survey Graphic for May 
I paints on a broad canvas a social picture 
of the Orientals in our Pacific states. 
Chester H. Rowell gives a historical, 
political, and racial background to some 
of the perplexing problems they have 
raised; Robert E. Park traces out the race 
relations cycle of contact, competition, ac- 
commodation, and eventual assimilation; 
E. S. Bogardus attempts to guage ‘‘social 
distances’ caused by racial antipathy. 
Other articles deal with the changing 
status of Chinese and Japanese in industry 
and on the farm, the two chief Japanese 
towns of California, the Chinese ghettoes 
of San Francisco and Vancouver, and the 
difficult position in which young Amer- 


icans of Oriental parentage are placed, 
The gigantic task of American social 
workers in Pekin is suggested by John§. 
Burgess. 


Both the Polar regions and the tropics 
have their advocates as the future centers 
of human culture on a food-straitened 
planet. Ellsworth Huntington, however, 
is skeptical, and thinks we will do best to 
stay where we are in the temperate zones, 
reduce the numbers of those who produce 
less than they consume, and increase the 
numbers of those who produce more. He 
questions in the May Forum whether the 
cold or hot lands can ever be made per- 
manently healthful, and predicts that they 
will continue to export a few luxuries 
while being compelled to import most of 
the necessities of life. But a more effi- 
cient race of men will be able to feed them- 
selves without much trouble in far greater 
numbers. 


Anti-Semitism through the centuries 
has been inspired not by race but by polliti- 
cal and social considerations. From the 
time of Deuteronomy to the present the 
Jew has appeared as a revolutionary ideal- 
ist with leanings toward] communism 
and his deep-seated distrust of established 
government and propertied interests (the 
middle-class capitalist that we are familiar 
with is by no means the typical Jew of 
history) has earned him the hatred and 
fear of other peoples. Prejudice against 
him, declares Samuel F. D. Fox in the same 
magazine for April, is bound up with 
reaction and selfishness in half a dozen 
forms. S. Miles Bouton in the June issue 
feels, too, that the chief cause of current 
anti-Semitic feeling lies in recent proofs 
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that the race is addicted to international- 
ism. Mutual understanding and tolerance 
will form the only lasting remedy. 


Following the Imperial Wizard’s recent 
apology for the Klan in the North American 
Review, a prominent Catholic, Jew, Negro, 
and Protestant have told in the June issue 
what it means tothem. Martin J. Scott’s 
defense of the patriotism, tolerance, and 
adaptability of our Catholic citizens 
would convict the Klan of being unAmer- 
ican if only by its opposition to that 
church. With considerable heat of indig- 
nation Joseph Silverman argues that the 
Klan violates Americanism to enforce its 
stamp of Americanism, and religion to 
enforce its own type of religion. W.E. B. 
Du Bois confesses his increasing alarm at a 
movement relying on warfare and igno- 
rance, promoted by hypocrisy, rivalry, 
hatred, and fear, and dangerous less for its 
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logic than for its use of the secret mass lie. 
On the other hand, William Starr Myers 
believes the Klan’s power is fast waning, 
though certain other forms of fanatical 
intolerance and anti-foreign prejudice are 
as strong as ever. 


More light on ““‘The Negro Press,” 
supplementing Guy B. Johnson's recent 
study in these columns, is furnished by 
Eugene Gordon in the American Mercury 
for June. Considering the more notable 
of the 220 Aframerican weeklies, he 
examines the style and quality of their 
news items, special sections, editorials, 
and advertisements, their political and re- 
ligious views, the Associated Negro Press, 
and the personality of their best-known 
editors. Published in 36 states and read 
by five million people weekly, the Negro 
press is a recent yet highly influential 
growth. 
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garding the League of Nations 
has taken two forms—one hold- 
ing the League idea to be anathema, the 
other accepting the idea itself and ques- 
tioning only the scope and powers that 
should be given to such an organization. 

Statesmen high in the ranks of both 
major political parties have gone on record 
as favoring either the League or some 
association of nations. Some put their 
whole faith in international progress in 
the World Court. Others, objecting to 
both Court and League, believe implicitly 
in disarmament as the cure for interna- 
tional discord. Many think that only 
through a large standing army and navy, 
supplemented by military training in the 
schools and colleges and a merchant 
marine second in size to none, can America 
hope to achieve her destiny. 

There are still others who have political 
axes to grind and who are not to be taken 
seriously, yet it is quite evident that the 
vast majority of sincere people in this 
country are still uncertain and divided in 
their opinions on these vexing questions. 
Nor is it easy to help them clarify their 
thinking, since the issues continue 
to be enshrouded in prejudice and mis- 
conception. 

The present analysis will endeavor to 
avoid the many controversial questions 
that have come to the fore in recent years, 


(rei in the United States re- 
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and will strike at the root problem under- 
lying all the issues raised above—League, 
Court, Disarmament and Preparedness, 
That problem pertains to the dispensabil- 
ity or indispensability of force—brute, 
military, police, or in some other form— 
as a regulator of the affairs of men. 

A preliminary conception of the place 
brute force holds in history can besecured 
by examining the meaning of the phrase 
“survival by conflict,’’ which, as pertains 
to the development of states, can be 
viewed either from the standpoint of con- 
quest and subjugation or of defence and 
protection. As the pages of history are 
turned back eight or ten thousand years, 
primitive men are observed pitting their 
strength in unceasing conflict against the 
wilderness, against heat and cold, against 
wild beats, against one another. Thus 
primeval men and groups survive or are 
blotted out. Similarly with the primitive 
state, whether viewed in Mesopotamia 
and on the Nile, or in Gaul, Mexico, and 
South America—looting, robbery, tribute, 
subjugation tell the story. The same law 
seems to govern the rise and fall of greater 
states. Through piracy and slavery, arose 
and grew the great maritime states of the 
Mediterranean. Through repeated con- 
quest of lands and populations, developed 
the ponderous feudal hierachy. By simi- 
lar means was forged the kingdom, the 
great republic, the mighty empire. All 
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GOVERNMENT, POLITICS, CITIZENSHIP 


the great European nations have gained 
most of what they possess by force of arms. 
And even peace-loving America cannot 
escape the fact that she took a large por- 
tion of this fertile country from the red 
man by conquest and subjugation. 

Possibly these two words express the 
conflict side of the survival picture too 
crudely. They must, however, be taken 
into consideration. Our twentieth-cen- 
tury sensibilities are too prone to leave 
them entirely out of account. Instead, 
we tend to limit ourselves to the more- 
refined ideas of defence and protection. In 
fact, when imperialism plunged the world 
into war in 1914, a war of conquest had 
fallen so thoroughly into disrepute that 
each side was forced to camouflage its 
purposes with the word ‘‘defence."” And 
the camouflage deceived many intelligent 
people for quite awhile. So much so, 
that it seemed no one had started the 
conflagration and that its cause must be 
put down to spontaneous combustion! 
Or better, it seemed as though the contend- 
ing sides should be viewed as two cats 
with tails tied and thrown over a clothes- 
line, each no doubt thinking the other the 
aggressor, and yet each fighting for dear 
life, each most decidedly on the defence! 

All this might be quite humorous were 
it not so tragic—tragic in that through 
the subtle alchemy of false logic and ar- 
bitrary power it has still been possible 
in our day so to transmute a war begun 
by nationalistic selfishness into a war of 
“defence!” 

Defence is, however, complementary to 
conquest. Were it not, there might be 
More truth in the assertion of some that 
war's elimination simply means taking 
the chip off your shoulder. Unfortunate 
as it may be for simple solutions and 
quite aside from diplomatic subtleties, we 
have seen in the recent war how peremp- 
torily nations may be forced to defend 


I21 
themselves. War's abolition strikes a 
deeper note. 

Similarly, protection is the other side 
to subjugation, which latter has in recent 
centuries been refined to ‘‘domination."’ 
In primitive times subjugation was ac- 
complished with much cruelty and pillage. 
The vanquished naturally regarded their 
conquerors as plunderers and exploiters. 
As they learned, however, what it meant 
to be afforded the security of a powerful 
Suzerain, they gradually came to regard 
their ‘‘lords’’ as protectors of home and 
honor. Always those coéperating with 
government of any kind regard it as a 
friend while those opposing it see in it 
only anenemy. To the habitual criminal 
the police force and all other parts of 
government mean domination and sub- 
jugation. To a law-abiding citizen they 
stand for protection. 

Two juxtaposed viewpoints, therefore, 
illustrate survival by conflict. Nations 
may be viewed as achieving their destiny 
through conquest and subjugation, or as 
being organized to protect their citizens 
and forced at times to defend their national 
lives. 

Turning, now, to the indispensability 
of force, which of these four of its expres- 
sions, if any, is indispensable to human 
progress? Since defence is complementary 
to conquest and protection to domination, 
it seems obvious, to begin, that these four 
expressions of force may be examined in 
two couplets. In the one couplet— 
defence and conquest—force presents itself 
in an outer or external application; in 
the other—protection and domination—in 
an internal one. Webster aptly illustrates 
this important distinction as follows: 
“A fortress is defended by its guns’’— 
against outside attack, ‘‘and protected 
by its wall’’—against internal injury. 
The importance of this distinction between 
the ‘‘external"’ and “‘internal’’ expressions 
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of force will become clear in the sequel. 
At this time it is only necessary to hold in 
mind that when the external application is 
spoken of, defence and conquest are meant. 
Similarly, the internal application will 
signify domination (subjugation) and pro- 
tection. The one application is symbolized 
by the soldier; the other, by the police- 
man. It is to be noted that the words 
‘defence’ and ‘‘protection” are often in 
common parlance used interchangeably. 
For our purpose the distinction made 
above should be kept clear, namely, that 
““defence’’ is used to imply an external 
enemy which has forced a community to 
take up arms and that ‘‘protection’’ is 
used only in the sense of the community 
providing internal safeguards for its citi- 
zens, that is, to preserve law and order. 

Is the external application of force in- 
dispensable? Since conquest is so easily 
changed, through diplomatic legerde- 
main, into defence, attention may safely 
be limited to the latter phase. For if 
defence can-be dispensed with, conquest 
will have no cloak of darkness to put on. 
| But can defence be foregone? Certainly 
not, as nations are still constituted. As 
long as national force is the final arbiter 
in disputes between nations, a people 
must be prepared to preserve its life. For 
who knows at what moment an enemy 
may be at a nation’s door, an enemy with 
no higher coercion than national strength 
in arms to say it nay, an enemy proclaim- 
ing to the world that it must trample 
you under foot in self-defence! Under 
such conditions a state which had fool- 
ishly laid aside its armament would be 
like a hunter in an African jungle after 
throwing away his gun! Whether 
nations are pictured as achieving their 
destiny through conquest or as being 
forced by grim necessity to defend their 
national lives, the external application of 
force seems still necessary. 
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But, it must be added by way of paren- 

thesis, let there be no misunderstanding 
at this point. When it is said that defence 
is still necessary, it does not mean that 
it can ever be adequate or make for secu- 
rity and peace. Europe got what she 
prepared for—not peace but war! Prep- 
aration does not make for security, for 
the better a nation thinks itself prepared 
for defence, the more easily can it be 
persuaded to undertake an offensive de- 
fence and thus war be precipitated. A 
““prepared’’ nation does not seek to avoid 
trouble. Preparation can never be ade- 
quate, for other nations are not slumbering 
while you are getting ready. An Amet- 
ican navy ‘“‘second te none’’ is forsooth 
a splendid dream, but how realize it while 
Great Britain, for example, holds to a 
similar policy? The ‘‘preparedness’’ ques- 
tion, as such, has most decidedly two 
sides, on each of which one could dilate 
at length and for each undoubtedly make 
out a strong case, despite Assistant Secre- 
tary MacNider’s recent naive tirade 
against all who differ with him as to its 
significance. The point to be borne in 
mind here is that neither ‘‘preparedness” 
nor ‘‘non-preparedness’’ leads towards 
peace and security. Both lead in the 
opposite direction. Which insecurity 
shall one choose: a somewhat lower 
resistance in the face of possible attack, 
or the hazard and hair-trigger precipitancy 
of competitive armament? There is but 
one way off the horns of the preparedness 
dilemma, and that is through some form 
of international arrangement to eliminate 
the present necessity of national defence. 

If such elimination is at least a possibil- 
ity, the external application of force, 
though still immediately necessary, is 
ccertainly not ultimately indispensable. 
But this conclusion pertains only to the 
external expression of force. The internal 
expression is still to be examined. 
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GOVERNMENT, POLITICS, CITIZENSHIP 


Internal protection and domination: 
are these indispensable? During the Pax 
Romana, the longest period of general 
peace in history, law, order, and pacific 
development reigned in Western Europe 
for three centuries; but it was “‘the gleam 
upon the sword and corslet of the Roman 
legionary’’ that made this possible, that 
assured the maintenance of the general 
concord. And so with the police force 
of today. The officer on the corner is a 
symbol of the community protection that 
holds the social fabric together and with- 
out which there would be nothing but 
anarchy and confusion. As we watch 
the policeman standing in the street where 
traffic is densest—guiding, regulating, 
and controlling with the gesture of a 
hand—have we ever wondered why he is 
obeyed, why the automobile stops instead 
of driving rough-shod over the puny force 
of one man? It is because people know 
that behind that gesture stands the com- 
bined dominating and protective force 
of the community against which no indi- 
vidual force can prevail. Upon that 
which prevents riot, anarchy, and de- 
struction—the rule of the criminal, the 
violent, and the reckless; upon that which 
assures peace, order, industry, and individ- 
ual development:—upon this protective 
expression of force must society rest. 
Some day it may be possible to eliminate 
defence and conquest; but in protection 
and domination there is something with 
which we could not and would not dis- 
pense. Protection is the string upon 
which the social beads are threaded. 
Take away community protection, and 
nothing but personal fighting and general 
anarchy can result. The internal applica- 
tion of force is absolutely indispensable. 

How essential the internal application 
is, may be seen still more clearly by ap- 
ptoaching the concept of ‘‘force’’ from 
another angle. The meaning of ‘‘survival 
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by conflict’’ has been briefly analyzed. 
The question will now be approached 
from the standpoint of organization. 

Organization, off hand, is of many 
forms—cultural, scientific, religious. But 
underneath them all there is just one type, 
namely, the organization of force. This 
is basic. It is the tap root from which 
all other forms of organization spring and 
upon which they rest for their ultimate 
sanction. Historically, both the internal 
and external organization of force devel- 
oped hand in hand, although it is the 
former—protection and domination— 
which is prerequisite to the permanent 
establishment of other forms of or- 
ganization. 

The external organization of force— 
for conquest and defence—played for a 
long time the dominant réle. Organized 
warfare is found in a rudimentary form 
among the wandering tribes that preceded 
the state. Usually herdsmen, these 
moved and fought their way from place 
to place in a great train, and this neces- 
sitated a certain degree of discipline and 
order. The discipline of the Spartan is 
still held up as an ideal. The silent dis- 
patch with which the Arabs folded up 
their tents has been immortalized in 
verse. This discipline and dispatch regu- 
lated the march, the hunt, and the fight; 
and rendered the nomads irresistible in 
battle until higher and mightier fighting 
organizations were developed in the 
state. 

With the formation of the primitive 
state, the internal organization of force— 
domination and protection—begins to 
achieve some substantial permanence. 
But even then it remains for a long time 
quite subsidiary to warfare, the external 
organization. The organization of the 
primitive state resulted in the main from 
the inevitable clash of disciplined, roving 
herdsman with undisciplined, soil-bound 
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peasant. The latter, tied to one spot and 
seeing little of his fellows, lived in prac- 
tical anarchy and had no need for that 
internal organization with its discipline 
which marks the beginning of statehood 
and all higher civilization, until forced 
into submission to rule by the conquering 
and organizing nomad. Out of organized 
warfare came the beginning of the internal 
organization of force to secure the effective 
control and exploitation of the peasant. 

The internal organization after a time 
became more or less permanently estab- 
lished and gleaned much from the experi- 
ences of warfare. Later other forms of 
organization—industrial, legal, political, 
cultural, scientific, religious—were 
ushered in. Extorting tribute from the 
serf marked the beginning of industrial 
organization. For half-playful work was 
substituted strict, methodical labor. The 


so-called golden age of the patriach, the 
more or less free community of blood- 
relations, ceased. And that discipline 


and division of work was started which, 
combined later with the results of the 
money economy born out of a vanquished 
feudalism, made modern industry, with its 
machine process and credit system, a 
fact and the commonwealth a possibility. 
Out of the regulations imposed to main- 
tain order and efficiency within the fight- 
ing group and effective control of the van- 
quished, grew that body of organized 
legal procedure upon which is founded 
the modern court. With the pirate states 
of the Mediterranean arose the mighty 
forms of statecraft that play so large a 
part in the administration of modern 
governments. As governments became 
stable and protection was more and more 
assured, the higher cultural, scientific, 
and religious forces took on the form of 
permanent institutions. But protection 
had to be assured. Today many such 
higher forms of organization have passed 
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even national bounds and have taken on 
international aspects. These must first 
become rooted in organized jnternational 
protection before they can achieve a 
permanent world establishment. 
Although the incidental protection 
afforded was the chief factor in the de 
velopment of higher forms of social 
organization, for a long time organized 
conquest and defence played the predom- 
inant rdle in state life and growth. This 
has already been indicated in tracing out 
roughly the law of survival by conflict, 
War was once considered a noble and even 
a divine art, and there is no doubt that 
organizing genius and strong character 
came out of its fires. But with the dis- 
covery of gunpowder, the invention of the 


-printing-press, the industrial revolution, 


and the Renaissance, new and better 
methods were found for forging out or 
ganizing genius and strong character! 
Law, order, and justice; community in- 
terest and public opinion; science, art, 
literature, and religion;—these began to 
make themselves cumulatively felt; and 
that which made all this higher develop- 
ment possible—the firm establishment of 
community protection and domination— 
came into the ascendency. 

War dropped to a secondary and less 
alluring place, until today its effect on 
human character has been pictured as 
follows. The concussion of exploding 
shells drives men’s eyes into their heads. 
Shock and horror strike them speechless. 
Their reason snaps. Their bodies stiffen 
and corrode under the play of chlorine 
gas. And all the while under ground, 
like rats, standing with swollen limbs ia 
oozing mud and cold water. ‘‘The butch 
ery of the unknown by the unseen.” 
Through the introduction of modern 
methods and instruments of destruction, 
war is today an inhuman science and scenes 
like those pictured above have displaced 
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“the grandstand prowess of the knight- 
errant with all his spectacular parapher- 
palia.’’ And even though war still has 
unifying power, as was strikingly evid- 
enced in the World War, most people 
are now ready to consign it—lash and 
all!i—to the scrap-heap. People feel that 
they have learned enough from its grim 
lessons and want to eliminate it entirely 
ifthey can. They hold that the time has 
come when they may consciously and 
sanely direct their progress rather than 
depend on being driven spasmodically 
and mercilessly ‘‘onward’’ at the lash of 
war! 

However, what people feel like doing 
isone thing. The situation that suddenly 
confronted Europe in 1914 was quite 
another. War, the external organization 
of force, has meant much to humanity's 
progress, and, though contributing less 
and less, still appears to be a necessity. 
Nations are still obliged to defend them- 
selves against external foes. 

As for the internal organization ex- 
pressed in community protection and dom- 
ination, it is through this, as has 
been pointed out, that all other forms of 
peaceful organization achieve permanence. 
Viewed from the standpoint of organiza- 
tion, the whole web of society is inter- 
penetrated with, and would fall to pieces 
if deprived of, protective force. 

An illustration will epitomize the sig- 
nificance of this analysis. In 1871 there 
occurred in Chicago a calamity which, 
within twenty-seven hours, destroyed 
over seventeen thousand buildings and 
property valued at one hundred and 
ninety-six millions of dollars, and ren- 
dered one hundred thousand people home- 
less. There was but one cause—fire. 
Not fire “‘visited from heaven by the gods 
nor thrown from the earth by volcanoes,’ 
but plain, every-day fire, as produced and 
used by man. Here was an illustration of 
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how potent fire can be in destruction. On 
the other hand, our school books tell us 
that man’s discovery of how to use fire 
really marks the beginning of his develop- 
ment—that this knowledge has been his 
weapon in battling with the wild beasts, 
in subduing Nature, and in forging out 
much of modern convenience and security. 
Without it, much of the earth's surface 
‘would be uninhabited and uninhabitable 
by man today.’’ Without it, the huge 
and intricate mechanism of modern science 
would not exist. 

And so it is with force. On the one 
hand, brute force has been the cause of 
much hardship and misery. Pillage and 
exploitation have been its handmaids, 
and only yesterday—through force multi- 
plied beyond computation by the in- 
genuity of scientific application, the world 
has witnessed the most terrific example of 
its potency in destruction. On the other 
hand, if the discovery and application of 
fire have meant much to civilization, the 
application of force has meant even more. 
Without organized force, states and 
nations would never have arisen. With- 
out it, community life and expression 
would not exist. Without it, law and 
order, discipline and efficiency, modern 
industry with its myriad specializations, 
the creature-comforts of modern invention, 
all the psychological mystery of the 
unifying forces of patriotism and public 
opinion and social consciousness, the 
permanent establishment of legal and 
cultural and political and religious insti- 
tutions,—everything that spells civiliza- 
tion would be impossible! Force—es- 
pecially its internal organization in com- 
munity protection—is an indispensable 
element in human society! 

What, then, shall we conclude from this 
exposition? In the first place, the com- 
plete ‘‘survival’’ picture—though show- 
ing the basic place force holds and must 
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hold in the development of nations— 
means much more than survival by con- 
flict. It means survival through organi- 
zation as well. In stressing the idea of the 
survival of the ‘‘fittest’’ (which merely 
meant the survival of those best adapted to 
any given environment), the older evolu- 
tionists overlooked entirely the fact that 
every step forward has meant a change in 
the environment itself. For man, the 
word ‘‘fit’’ has a much more significant 
meaning than ‘‘best adapted.’’ It means 
today quite as much the ability to select 
or frame an environment suited to fulfill 
man’s highest desires. Blind fish are the 
‘fittest’ in the subterranean waters of the 
Mammoth Cave; mosquitoes in wet, 
decaying bogs; germs, in filth; physical 
giants in the primeval forest; wealthy 
men under a capitalistic regime. A very 
vital present problem is to determine 
what sort of environment the men of the 
present shall help make for posterity to 
adapt itself to. 

Let us look further at the meaning of 
protection and defence. We are now ina 
position to observe that it is through the 
substitution of protection for defence that 
progress has been achieved. Survival 
through organization shows us that, in 
the substitution of the internal applica- 
tion of force for the external one, is to be 
found a most potent cause of the survival 
of progressively ‘‘fit’’ individuals. This 
substitution has been made since civili- 
zation’s dawn, which might rightly be 
dated from the hour when community 
protection first began to displace primitive 
self-defence. Primeval man had to defend 
himself. In clan-protection the necessity 
of self-defence is somewhat diminished. 
Later, in the city; then, in the state; and 
now, in the nation; an ever-expanding 
community protection, embodied in law 
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and administered through government, 
has displaced more and more the necessity 
of self-defence. Primeval combat, tribal 
forays, city conflicts, the possibility today 
of war between the several states compos- 
ing the American Republic—all these have 
been reduced to a minimum. War be- 
tween nations remains. The protective 
environment has been substituted for the 
defensive one, up to the national level. 
One of the most pressing problems of the 
twentieth century is to substitute inter- 
national protection for national defence. 
This problem, which means the virtual 
abolition of war between nations, is what 
the League of Nations and the World 
Court have been organized to solve. By 
substituting the international judicial 
procedure of a world court, the recom- 
mendations of a council and assembly, 
and the force of economic boycott, world 
opinion, and a minimum of international 
military and naval police protection, for 
the arbitrament of war between nations, 
the last level of the rearing of the pro- 
tective structure is reached. In only that 
way can the necessity of national defence 
be diminished and possibly dispensed 
with. Only when the protective struc- 
ture has been made sufficiently secure 
will nations be willing to reduce their 
armaments. Force must be completely 
socialized and organized on the plane of 
international protection before nations 
can afford to put aside their guns. A 
preliminary conference on disarmament 
called by the League of Nations and at- 
tended by official spokesmen for the 
United States, is about to meet at Geneva. 
Its deliberations should prove enlighten- 
ing as bearing upon the central question 
discussed in this article, namely, Is it 
possible to dispense entirely with armed 
force? 
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PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYEES IN POLITICS 


DENZEL C. CLINE 


NE of the arguments used in favor 
of municipal ownership is that 


privately owned public utilities 
are a source of political corruption. How- 
ever John R. Commons and others have 
pointed out that there is a tendency for 
labor groups to take a more active part in 
politics under municipal ownership than 
when employed under private manage- 
ment. A mass of material has been col- 
lected on the subject but this has been 
either of an argumentative or theoretical 
nature. As yet little has been done in 
the way of a quantitative study of the 
activities of public service employees in 
politics. 

In 1919, as the result of a popular vote, 
the city of Seattle purchased the entire 
holdings of the private traction monopoly 
for the sum of $15,000,000. The street 
tailway employees had organized a union 
and successfully conducted a sixteen day 
strike two years previously. At the time 
of the election they took a decidedly 
active part in persuading the citizens to 
vote for the purchase of the system. Each 
man was asked to secure as many votes 
as possible. Since the date of the pur- 
chase the hourly rate paid to car men has 
been increased from 46 to 70 cents. Once 
each year the city council, in conference 
with the representatives of the car men, 
set the wage scale. Largely as the result 
of real or potential political pressure the 
council has increased wages to the present 
rate. Although street car men are now 
civil service employees and are prohibited 
from engaging in politics, they find vari- 
ous ways of inducing members of the 
council to grant increases in pay. At the 
present time all men that have been em- 
ployed one year or more are guaranteed 


$135 per month. The median wage of 
the total group of trainmen that worked 
throughout the year of 1924 was $1674. 
In addition each man receives free trans- 
portation, one day off in eight, and two 
weeks vacation with full pay. 

Since the date of the purchase of the 
street railway system by the city there 
have been three elections for major and 
one special election concerning a proposed 
change in the form of the city government 
toacity manager plan. Perhaps it would 
be illuminating to study quantitatively 
the activities of the group in these elec- 
tions. In addition to the four city elec- 
tions the presidential election of 1924 
was also used.! 

Data were secured from 103 car men 


Comparison oF SAMPLE witH Totat Group or 1184 
Car Men 





TOTAL SAMPLE 





$1673 . 90}$1647.91 
39.74] 41.2.6 
6.35 6.38 
78.5 84.0 
15.2 15.4 
46.6 54.6 


Median wage in 1924 
Median age (years) 
Median years in service 
Percentage married 
Percentage of extra men 
Percentage home owners 











1 The writer was so situated in July 1925 that he 
could converse quite confidentially with most of the 
carmen. He had been an employee in the department 
for nearly two years and knew many of the men 
personally. Through casual conversations data on 
the voting of 103 men in five different elections were 
obtained. Since the men did not know that the in- 
formation they were giving was to be used for this 
purpose the chances for possible falsification have 
been reduced toa minimum. A more probable source 
of error lies in the fact that memory is an unreliable 
index of facts. This difficulty has been partly 
obviated by selecting only those elections in which 
the car men were most interested and using only 
those that have occurred in the last five years. 
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selected at random. Since this is only 
about nine per cent of the total group it 
seems wise to test the validity of the 
sample. The material for the table on 
preceding page was secured from city 
records. 

If this indicates that the sample group is 
fairly representative the data which follow 
will be of more value. A comparison of 
the voting of 103 car men in five selected 
elections can now be made with that of 
the general public. The mayoralty elec- 
tion of 1920 was the first to occur after 
the car men became public employees. 
C. B. Fitzgerald was mayor at the time and 
entered the primaries for re-election. 
Major Hugh M. Caldwell, a returned 
world-war veteran, and James A. Duncan, 
secretary of the Seattle Central Labor 
Council and leader of the Seattle General 
Strike of 1919, were the other candidates. 
Fitzgerald, before the primary election, 
viciously attacked Duncan as unpatriotic 
and un-American, and it was hoped by the 
conservative element of the city that 
Duncan would be defeated in the prima- 
ries. However, Fitzgerald polled a small 
vote and Caldwell led Duncan by a small 
majority. This left the election to be 
contested by a labor man and a conserva- 
tive war-veteran. Duncan had been the 
most important figure in the fight of the 
car men for the right of organization in 
1917. It is due to his efforts, in great 
measure, that they were successful in their 
strike. He had been one of the most 
popular labor leaders in Seattle for the 
past fifteen years. He was feared by more 
than one employer of labor in the state and 
the business interests considered him a 
radical. Although he lost the general 
strike which occurred a year earlier, he 
made the citizens realize as never before 
the power of the labor element. 

Caldwell, realizing all this, made the 
issue one of Americanism. Duncan count- 
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ered by challenging him to a public 
debate on the question of their respective 
war records but the latter did not accept, 
The Union Record, a small daily owned by 
a number of local unions, supported Dun- 
can to its utmost but all the other daily 
papers opposed him vigorously. Duncan 
failed in the election, receiving only 
33,727 votes to Caldwell’s 50,965. 

The voting of our sample group of car 
men is as follows: ten did not have votes 
in this election, ten others failed to vote, 
two had forgotten how they voted, 19 
voted for Caldwell and 62 for Duncan, 
The following shows the percentages of 
voting for the Seattle voters and for the 
car men: 





SEATTLE 
VOTERS* 
(181,978) 





Per cent of non-voting 
Of total possible votes, per cent 


$3-5 11.0 


18.5 68.1 
Of actual votes cast, per cent for 








39-9 76.§ 





* Figures taken from the Fourteenth Census, 
Vol. II. 


The two groups are not entirely com- 
parable due to the fact that the general 
public is composed of both male and 
female voters. There is reason to believe 
that women do not vote as often as men. 
Merriam and Gosnell found that nearly 
three-quarters of the non-registered adult 
citizens of Chicago in 1923 were women.’ 

The next election studied was the mayor- 
alty election of 1922. Edwin J. Brown, 
Daniel Landon, and Walter F. Meier 
entered the primaries. Brown came to 
Seattle about 1900 and began to practice 
dentistry. He soon became attached to 
the radical political element of the city 
and for some time was a soap-box oratof 


2 Non-Voting, p. ix. 
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for the Socialists. He later left that 
party and joined the Democrats. Landon 
was a lawyer and state senator. Meier 
was a local attorney. The latter was 
defeated in the primaries by a narrow 
margin, receiving only 32 votes less than 
Brown. In the campaign which followed 
Landon stood for the business and con- 
servative interests in the community. 
Brown, while not a labor candidate, stood 
for the common people and the working 
classes and received the endorsement of 
the Seattle Central Labor Council. He 
did most of his campaigning among the 
labor groups and became quite popular 
with them. However, he had no active 
newspaper support. The Union Record, 
the small labor daily, and the Post-Intel- 
ligencer, a large Hearst paper, were indiffer- 
ent. The Star, affiliated with the Scripps- 
Howard chain of newspapers and claiming 
the largest circulation of any paper in 
Washington, and the Times, a conserva- 
tive local daily with a fairly large circu- 
lation, actively opposed him. In this 
election, at least, the newspapers were 
not very influential for Brown polled 
40,394 votes to Landon’s 28,450. In the 
group of 103 car men four did not use their 
votes, five voted for Landon and 94 for 
Brown. 





SEATTLE 
VOTERS* 
(191,361) 





Per cent of non-voting 
Of total possible votes, per cent 


64.1 3.8 


21.1 gt.2 


Of actual votes cast, per cent for 








58.6 94.9 





*The population of this and all subsequent 
tlections has been estimated by taking the arithmeti- 
cal average of the growth from 1910 to 1920 and 
assuming that the population is growing at the 
same rate at the present time. This is the method 
used by the Census Department. It is subject to 
error but is the only one that could be used. 
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The third election for which data were 
secured from car men was the mayoralty 
election of 1924 when Brown ran for a 
second term. Alfred H. Lundin, a prom- 
inent Seattle lawyer, and Oliver T. 
Erickson, Seattle councilman, also entered 
the primaries. Erickson had been a 
strong supporter of municipal ownership 
and promised that if elected he would 
inaugurate a scheme for the street railway 
department by which the fare would be 
reduced to three cents. The Union Record 
supported his plan but the other papers, 
especially the Times, fought it. In the 
primary election Erickson was defeated 
and this eliminated the three cent fare 
issue. Brown appealed to the people to 
allow him to go on with “‘his work.”’ 
His record had been favorable to the 
working classes and he was again endorsed 
by the Central Labor Council. Lundin 
was supported by the churches, the busi- 
ness clubs, the professional classes and in 
fact by nearly all of the conservative and 
“‘respectable’’ portion of the city. Brown 
again confined his intensive electioneering 
to the labor groups and the lower eco- 
nomic classes. The newspapers were all 
strangely indifferent in this election, 
none of them supporting either candidate. 
As a result of the extensive campaigning 
of the Lundin machine this election was 
much closer thanthepreviousone. Brown 
was re-elected with a majority of less than 
5,000, polling 40,759 votes while Lundin 
received 35,917. 








Per cent of non-voting 61.9 6.8 
Of total possible votes, per cent 
for Brown (2nd term) 


Of actual votes cast, per cent for 


20.3 88.3 








53.2 95.0 





In the group of car men seven did not 
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vote, five voted for Lundin and 91 voted 
for Brown. 

If our sample is a fair one, apparently 
the street car men were well satisfied with 
the status quo to give such hearty support 
to the same man the second time. The 
voting of the group in an election of a 
different type will now be examined. 
The presidential election of 1924 created 
much interest in all labor groups. In 
the Harding-Cox campaign of 1920 neither 
candidate was particularly favorable to 
labor. In the election of 1924 La Fol- 
lette stood out as ‘‘the people's choice’’ 
and received the endorsement of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and other labor 
organizations all over the country. He 
was also endorsed by the Seattle Central 
Labor Council and campaign funds were 
subscribed by some of the trade unionists. 
The election returns are not given by 
cities for national elections and this 
necessitates a comparison of the group 
of car men with that of the state of 
Washington and that of the United States 
as a whole. 





pnt ag WASH-| CAR 
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Per cent of non-voting....... 45.0] 7.9 
Of total possible votes, per 

cent for La Follette........ 8.0 
Of actual votes cast, per cent 


for La Follette............ 


$9.0 


17.5 | 76.4 











15.9 | 34-7 | 82.9 





The results of the voting of the sample 
group of car men were as follows; one 
unknown, eight did not vote, sixteen 
voted for Coolidge and 78 voted for La 
Follette. 

The last election for which data were 
obtained for use in this study was one in 
which all city employees took an active 
part. When Brown was re-elected to the 
office of mayor in the face of wide-spread 
opposition the element that stood for a 
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‘cleaner Seattle’’ decided that the only 
way to remedy conditions was to change 
the form of city government. They con- 
sidered that the dental politician was 
making Seattle an ‘‘open town,"’ and 
charges of graft and corruption in the 
various departments were frequently made, 
The ministers of the city were particu- 
larly suffering from a ‘‘Doc Brown taste” 
to quote the newspapers. Several men 
were indicted by grand juries and a few 
men were suspended from the police de- 
partment but most of these were re-in- 
stated. The Seattle Municipal League, a 
body that stands for improvement in city 
government, came out with a proposal 
for a change to a city manager system, 
As early as September 1924 copies of the 
plan were distributed and discussed. 
Workers for the plan succeeded in securing 
enough signatures for the petition to 
put the scheme to a vote of the people in 
the election of March, 1925. The pro- 
posed plan provided that all city employees 
should be responsible to a city manager. 
Subject to certain restrictions, he had the 
undisputed right to remove an employee 
at will. All salary scales of civil service 
employees were to be fixed by him. It is 
easy to see why the car men opposed the 
plan. They could bring political pres 
sure to bear on the councilmen who de- 
termine their wages under the system 
as it stood but they would have no rte 
dress from the decision of a city managet, 
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In the election the plan was defeated, 
22,789 votes being cast for it and 27,308 
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against it. In the group of car men six 
did not vote, two voted for the plan and 
95 against it. 

In these five elections the group of 103 
car men had 515 possible votes. Of these 
thirteen cannot be counted, for in one 
election ten men did not have votes and 
three others had forgotten how they 
voted. There'were 467 votes cast by this 
group of men in the five elections and 
there are 35 cases of men not exercising 
the vote. By using 502 as the total pos- 
sible number of votes we obtain a voting 
average of 93.0 for the group. That is, 
as far as these five elections are concerned 
the non-voting in this group is seven per 
cent. If a// elections occurring in the last 
five years were used one would most likely 
find a higher rate of non-voting. Of the 
467 votes cast 420 were uniform and 47 
were variant. This makes the uniform- 
ity of voting in the group go per cent. 
The 47 variant votes were cast by 30 men. 
The 35 cases of non-voting were confined 
to 22 men. 


So much for a quantitative presentation 
of the case. This paper might conven- 
iently end here were it not for the fact 
that these figures need explanation. Why 
does the group show such a high degree of 
uniformity in voting? What causes them 
to vote so regularly? After investigating 
several possible answers, such as news- 
papers, age, length of service, etc., the 
conclusion has been reached that the ex- 
planation lies within the labor movement 
itself. The street car men’s union is 
affiliated with the Seattle Central Labor 
Council and sends delegates to that body. 
Before an election a Political Welfare 
Committee is appointed from the members 
of the Council. This Committee uses a 
uniform questionnaire form which ll 
candidates for office are requested to fill 
out. The Committee secures a somewhat 
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detailed account of the candidates’ past 
records and especially their attitudes 
toward labor. All of this information 
is presented before the Labor Council 
and is then printed in the Union Record. 
The delegates to the Council are given the 
information and requested to present it at 
the meetings of their respective unions. 

Few car men are in regular attendance 
at the union meetings, but those who do 
go are leaders of the group. Before an 
election these men act as a political leaven 
for the general body of car men. Each 
one takes it upon himself to instruct every 
car man he meets that So-and-so is favor- 
able to labor. Many of the rank-and-file 
go to the union officials and ask about the 
candidates and issues. The officials, in- 
stead of telling a man to vote for a partic- 
ular candidate, will say; ‘‘I am going to 
vote for this man. He seems more favor- 
able to our interests.’’ Of course this 
indirect suggestion is much more effective 
for it creates no antagonism. A regular 
system of propaganda is carried on in this 
manner before an election. It is so subtle 
that many of them do not realize that it 
exists. In fact most of the men think that 
they reason the whole thing out and decide 
by themselves for whom they shall vote. 
If all of them really did this it is highly 
improbable that so many would come 
to the same conclusion and vote for the 
same man.* 

It may be of interest to describe the 
technique of electioneering used in the 


3 As a test of the influence of the union upon 
voting, all of men that had ever held an office of 
any kind in the union were separated from the rest 
of the 103 men used in the study. There were 
twelve such union men with 60 possible votes in the 
five elections. Of these 60 possible votes, 58 were 
uniform, one was variant and one vote was un- 
known. There are no cases of non-voting in this 
selected group and 98.4 per cent of the possible votes 
are favorable as compared with 90.0 per cent in the 
total group of 103 men. 
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last election, that for a city manager plan 
in March, 1925. To do this adequately it 
will be necessary to describe briefly the 
activities of certain other groups of civil 
service employees in the city. The Civil 
Service League is a body composed of 
delegates from all the various civil service 
departments. The fire fighters, policemen 
and clerical employees make up the bulk 
of the League. The street car men for- 
merly sent delegates but the two groups 
became involved in a quarrel which re- 
sulted in the withdrawal oi the car men 
in 1924. When the city manager issue 
arose, the League set out to oppose it. 
A levy of one dollar was made on all 
common employees and five dollars on the 
officers in the various departments. The 
League was not making much headway, 
so the secretary of the fire fighter’s union 
was asked to finish the task. His past 
record was favorable. He had held re- 
sponsible positions in the Railway Mail 
Clerk’s Union before entering the fire 
department in Seattle. He was an ex- 
ceptionally able man and was made 
secretary of the firemen’s union soon after 
entering the department. He set out im- 
mediately to secure the firemen an increase 
in wages. An alliance was made with 
the policemen and nearly $7000 was 
raised for the purpose of going before the 
people for an increase in pay amounting 
to twenty dollars a month per man. He 
crammed the meetings of the Civil Service 
League with ‘‘safe’’ delegates in order to 
keep other civil service groups that were 
also wanting increases in pay from having 
their names placed on the ballot too. 
If all groups had asked for more pay the 
firemen would have had greater difficulty 
in getting their measure passed by the 
people. An extensive system of advertis- 
ing the low pay of firemen and policemen 
was carried on to win the election. The 
whole system of propaganda was dissem- 
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inated so effectively that the increase 
was voted by the people. 

The secretary of the firemen’s union 
used the same methods in conducting the 
campaign against the city manager plan, 
He went before the various departments 
and asked for contributions for the contest, 
According to the financial report the 
policemen subscribed $2335.50, the firemen 
gave $1068, and the car men, $500. The 
money was spent for every kind of ad- 
vertising. A large advertising firm was 
paid $450 to distribute literature against 
the plan to over 80,000 homes in the city, 
Radio, moving pictures, community news- 
papers and the daily press were all utilized. 

A supply of this literature was kept in 
the office of the street car men’s union 
to be distributed by the car men. Many 
of them went out of their way to get votes 
against the plan. In view of these ex 
planations it can be seen why the street 
car men opposed the city manager plan to 
nearly 100 per cent of their voting strength. 
It was ‘‘self-interest,’’ to be sure, but 
that self-interest was enlightened by the 
union leaders who were in a position to 
know the facts of the situation. 

In 1924, according to the records of 
the Civil Service Department there were 
$435 municipal employes in Seattle. The 
director of the fight on the city managet 
plan states that they estimated that each 
man, as an average, could be counted on to 
secure five votes from members of his 
family and among his friends. If we use 
their estimate the civil service employees 
could deliver over 27,000 votes on election 
day if the occasion demanded it. The 
importance of this can be seen when we 
remember that only 27,308 votes were cast 
against the plan in defeating it. It would 
seem that so long as the non-voting of the 
general public remains around 75 per cent, 
the city employees have it within theif 
power to dictate the politics of Seattle. 
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GEORGE B. LOGAN 


With the recent passing of four great 
apostles of liberalism we have come 
to ‘The End of an Epoch”’ in our national 
history. The era of Populism, the third 
of those American cycles that William 
Allen White traced out not long ago in 
the pages, has closed, he says in che June 
Scribner's, with the deaths of Roosevelt, 
Wilson, La Follette, and Bryan. Each 
fighting in his own way, usually with 
little sympathy for the others, these four 
crusaders led a powerful protest against 
the materialism and political corruption 
of the later nineteenth century. The 
conflict that they waged was not a level- 
ling-down but a levelling-up process, and 
its success may be seen today, paradoxi- 
cally enough, in the prosperity and tem- 
porary conservatism of the American 


people. 


Resting ‘“The Case against Capital 
Punishment’’ not on sentimental objec- 
tions but squarely on the thesis that man 
is wholly a product of his biological 
heredity and social surroundings, Harry 
Elmer Barnes dismisses the theories that 
human life should be taken for revenge or 
deterrence as based on the false assumption 
of free will. Murders are committed, he 
says in Current History for June, by those 
who are deficient in the social sense, 
those who give way to fits of anger or 
psychopathic compulsions, and those 
under the stress of adverse circumstances; 
and the death penalty has deterred none 
of these groups from crime, nor can it. 
Life imprisonment, uncorrupted by par- 
dons, would be more effective. A more 
deep-seated remedy lies in the painless 
extermination of all defective or unadjust- 


able human types. 


The common assumption of liberals, 
that freedom of the press is a natural right 
and of necessity a good thing, finds small 
support in history or fact. Méilton’s 
great argument is a plea in confession and 
avoidance; the American fathers, save 
only Jefferson, supported the First Amend- 
ment grudgingly or not at all; and at 
critical moments the people have shown 
that they set no great store by it. A 
free press is chiefly conspicuous for filth, 
bad taste, and stupidity; and its only 
justification, as Gerald Johnson reminds 
us in the May Century, is that it is ‘‘An 
Unfortunate Necessity,’’ bound up with 
the fate of liberty of every sort. Yet in 
the hands of intelligent and public-spirited 
men its offences could be purged away and 
the press might become in itself a thing of 
value and pride. 


Just what, getting back to funda- 
mentals, do we mean by ““The Sanctity of 
Law?"’ Law, opines F. Lyman Windolph 
in the May issue of the same magazine, 
is the voice of sovereignty, in a democracy 
the power of the whole body of the people, 
who are free because they command them- 
selves. This freedom is not a utopian 
dream, but a literal and practical fact, 
proved by the ease with which common 
opinion obeys, disregards, or goes beyond 
the requirements of statute law as it sees 
fit. It is likewise a fact, as English and 
American history abundantly shows, that 
the best men sometimes break the best- 
intentioned statutes. No law that does 
not express the general will is other than 
tyrannous; and the people will obey only 
where they have also commanded. This 
is the only possible sanction in a free 
state, 
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Democracy, here a sacred name too high 
for questioning, has always been under 
some suspicion in Europe, and is now 
hardly more than a fading fad. Review- 
ing the situation in six countries, Robert 
Sencourt holds that parliamentary self- 
government either has failed or is now 
lamentably failing. And attacking the 
idea itself as a promoter of false equality, 
of irresponsibility, of demagoguery, and 
of fatal factionalism, he argues in the 
June Afslantic that government for the 
people, with their consent, must replace 
an impossible government by the people. 
Emphasis on duties rather than on rights, 
and the exalting of the State as a benevo- 
lent despot made up of men in corporate 
functional relations, he thinks will be the 
future political practice of Europe. 


Nationalism is essentially a middle-class 
cult, the vague emotional warmth of unin- 
tellectual men in communication. Its 
chief vehicles are drama and song. In 
part an escape from reality, it is also a 
dream of power: hence war brings it to 
fullest consciousness. Its fetishism of 
flag or constitution may reach out to evoke 
the “‘soul’’ or ‘‘spirit’’ of the country, 
and so the common illusion of being a 
chosen people and the creation of national 
type-figures, such as Uncle Sam or John 
Bull, with fixed characteristics. These 
are some of the “‘Notes on the Nation 
Cult’’ made acutely by William Orton in 
the June American Mercury. 


Big business—tolerated by McKinley, 
crusaded against by Roosevelt and Wilson, 
tacitly approved by Harding and Cool- 
idge— may become again our first domes- 
tic issue. The year 1925, like 1901, was 
one of great mergers, and, as Mark Sul- 
livan points out in the World's Work for 
June, though our contemporary trusts are 
more popularly owned and more urbane 
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than their swashbuckling predecessors, 
they create fully as perplexing a problem, 
The railroads have come to be thoroughly 
regulated monopolies, and public utilities 
are on the same road; but toward private 
business we have as yet no fixed policy as 
to size of units, conduct, or control. 
Can democracy learn how to deal with 
the production and distribution of its 
material goods? 


Statistical methods, which have rapidly 


widened their sphere of usefulness, are 


now being applied to research in political 
science. Stuart A. Rice shows in the 
American Political Science Review for May 
how a quantitative approach may be made 
to the psychological and sociological 
aspects of politics, using only data now 
available and attacking phenomena that 
may be treated a variable. From his own 
researches the author argues that statis- 
tics are needed in determining the distri- 
bution of individual measurements, in 
finding representative values or averages, 
in discovering the extent of aggregate 
variability, and in correlating two series 
of values. Illustrations are taken chiefly 
from the vote for La Follette in 1924. 


In a comprehensive survey participated 
in by sociologists, lawyers, public officials, 
and social workers, the May Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science plunges deeply into the problems 
of ‘‘Modern Crime.’’ Recent tendencies 
in crime that have to do with murder, 
bootlegging, building and loan swindles, 
wildcat stocks, illegitimacy, juvenile de 
linquency, and political influence are dis- 
cussed in a dozen articles under the editor 
ship of J. P. Lichtenberger. A second 
section deals with the need for keeping 
judicial procedure and sentences abreast of 
the wiles of offenders and their counsel; 
and a third section with the prevention of 
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crime through better housing, recreation 
centers, restrictions on firearms, training 
in citizenship, improved police forces, 
and other means. A fourth group of 
articles, concerned with punishment as an 
agency of prevention, examines the prac- 
tices of other countries, probation, parole, 
wage systems, and prison industries. 


Many words on prohibition continue to 
fill the recent magazines. George W. 
Martin in the July Atlantic takes perhaps 
the highest ground, redefining liberty and 
sovereignty and charging the drys with a 
tyranny which has destroyed the one and 
corrupted the other. Current History for 
May stages a spirited debate between 
Wayne B. Wheeler and John Philip Hill, 
filled with the now familiar accusations 
and pointings with pride. That American 
social agencies must now turn seriously to 
finding out the truth about the working of 
prohibition, nowhere yet available, is the 
challenge laid down by Dr. Haven Emer- 
son in the Survey for May 15. England's 
present policy of restricting thesale of alco- 
holic drinks to hours corresponding with 
meal periods is approved by Sarah Com- 
stock in the June Harper's; while O. E. 
Cooke in the Christian Century for April 
29 looks with extreme disfavor on the 
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alliance of liquor and politics under 
existing regulations in Canada. Finally, 
the June Contemporary Review contains an 
appraisal by S. K. Ratcliffe on the situa- 
tion in America: he considers prohibition 
a failure through the refusal of our better 
citizens to keep the law they permitted 
to be made. 


Crime is only less in the forefront of 
interest. In the May Scribner's Judge 
Charles C. Nott protests vigorously 
against our mistaken policy of coddling 
criminals, which has twisted punishment 
out of its true function as a deterrent to 
crime; and he is seconded in the July issue 
by Boyden Sparkes, who shows what a 
farce paroles, indeterminate sentences, 
and easy bail have made of court justice. 
The March-April American Review carries 
a long and carefully-reasoned plea by 
Sheldon Glueck for the establishment 
of an official ministry of justice in this 
country, which would study, codrdinate, 
and advise all existing legal agencies and 
restore public confidence in their actions. 
The ugly, barbaric life of the Southern 
convict camps, where human degradation 
has reached what must be one of its lowest 
points, is pictured vividly by Carl C. 
Jensen in the Atlantic for July. 
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HROUGHOUT the controversies 
of the psychologists, the main 
outlines of some most valuable 

generalizations have stood unmoved for a 
very respectable period. Among the most 
significant of these are a group relating to 
certain inevitabilities in human reaction 
as influenced by antecedent and surround- 
ing circumstances. These conclusions 
have been carried to practical application 
at the hands of the psychologists them- 
selves in the field of Education. They 
have not fared so well in other fields. 
Interested laymen have made partial 
application in advertising, employment 
management, and criminal court practice; 
but in the determination of broader social 
policies, these conclusions have been 
applied not at all. Especially in matters 
relating to the Courts and their problems 
of law enforcement, the metaphysical 
notions of bygone days still hold sway, 
while men individually and men in the 
mass are treated as though cosmically un- 
determined—with wills capricious, and 
subject to no natural laws. 

It is, however, quite generally admitted 
among social psychologists and soci- 
ologists that although these generaliza- 
tions are difficult to apply in the particular 
cases of individuals on account of lack of 
data concerning their antecedent condi- 
tions, this difficulty is not to be expected 
when social problems are encountered. 
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Stated as norms, and applied to groups 
large enough to ensure the stability of 
averages, they are probably entirely re- 
liable. The following pages will be an 
attempt to make such an application toa 
specific field of interest in which the groups 
are large, the antecedent conditions of 
the groups are reasonably well known, 
and the social ill effects resultant from past 
failure to make such application is wide- 
spread—the relations of Labor with the 
Courts. 
Professor John R. Commons in his ‘‘Legal 
Foundations of Capitalism.” 


I 


Man lives in an environment of which 
he knows nothing except the fleeting 
sense-impressions of the moment. These, 
conveyed to the brain and major nerve 
centers, make more or less permanent im- 
pressions which, there stored, modify the 
essential characters of those centers, and 
thus modify the nature of the reactions 
which they will make to later sense-im- 
pressions (stimuli) from the outer world. 
These centers are, from the start, modified 
or differentiated from type by inherited 
qualities, so that differences of inheritance 
and of percentual experience insure variety 
of nature or intensity of reactions of differ- 
ent individuals to same stimuli. In 
herited characteristics and stored sense 
impressions (by some called instincts and 
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memories, by others called hereditary 
tendencies and brain-patterns) also react 
under current stimuli to form Conceptions, 
which are speculative anticipations or 
projections into the future—the realm of 
non-knowing expectancy—based on reg- 
ulazities of past-recorded sense-impres- 
sions. The process of conception becomes 
more facile with continued, conscious 
exercise. 

The reaction to any given stimulus then 
is dependent upon the complex of essential 
qualities and stored sense impressions 
which is called the Mind. If this re- 
action, when objectively measured is 
positive, full, complete, there is said to 
be Performance. If there is no objectively 
measurable reaction, there is said to be 
Avoidance. If the reaction is partial or 
small relative to the objective powers 
of the individual, there is said to be 
Forbearance. It should be clearly noted at 
this point that such performance, avoid- 
ance, or forbearance as may appear is the 
result, not of the mastery of one impulse 
or set of impulses over others, but as the 
result of composition of forces in which 
no one impulse ever does operate through 
to full fruition unmodified by other in- 
fluences. The terms ‘‘performance,”’ 
“avoidance,’’ and ‘‘forbearance’’ there- 
fore refer only to relative intensities of 
reaction to the one stimulus selected for 
study at the moment. 

Man lives under ceaseless bombardment 
of stimuli through each and all of his 
senses to which, as already described, he 
feacts with varying degrees of intensity. 
But the nature of his complexes is such 
that there is variation both in the prompt- 
hess of reaction to various stimuli and in 
the surety of repetition of same reaction 
to same stimulus, at different times, due 
to transient effects of minor intermediate 
sense-impressions. When the reaction oc- 
curs it is called an act of Wil/. If it occurs 
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promptly (that is, if the reaction has been 
frictionless) it is called an impulsive act 
of Will. If it occurs after noticeable 
lapse of time (the reaction hampered by 
friction of opposing component reactions 
of different groups of stored sense-impres- 
sions) it is called a deliberate act of Will. 
The appearance of these variations of 
reactions led, during the sway of meta- 
physics, to the assignment of initiatory 
powers to the Will. This metaphysical 
tendency still persists in legal theory. 
Presumably the legal profession finds it 
hard to abandon because of its apparent 
usefulness in connection with the Jural 
concept of personality. This metaphysi- 
cal implication is, however, entirely non- 
essential to the development of an ade- 
quate and satisfactory behavioristic con- 
cept of Personality for jural use. 

If reactions to same stimuli are consist- 
ently similar, showing relatively little 
variation from temporary influences; or 
if the complex is such that certain stimuli, 
when applied with time-restriction to 
delay reaction, get a result different from 
that yielded by an instantaneous reaction, 
there is said to exist Purpose, and the action 
is called Purposive. Not only work of 
the pure psychologists, but also the find- 
ings of sociologists and social psychol- 
ogists seem to show clearly that the Pur- 
pose relates more closely to the permanent 
qualities of mind; and to the genuine and 
permanent welfare of the individual or his 
group, than do the acts of will, which may 
or may not be in accord with underlying 
purpose. Purpose, behavioristically con- 
sidered, thus appears as tendency to consist- 
ency in acts of will. 

Where the reaction to stimulus is so 
slow (so friction-delayed) that the mind 
is conscious of its operations, and there 
is time for other stimuli and conceptions 
to exert their full effect toward modifica- 
tion of the result, the resultant deliberate 
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act is called a Choice, and the slow reaction 
with its conscious operations is called 
Choosing. Reactions so quick that the 
mind is not conscious of friction are 
usually called instinctive or habitual, and 
not considered as choosings. Obviously, 
all valuations are choosings. Obviously, 
also, they are strictly individualistic; 
different in every man; anarchistic. 


II 


But men live in society in which their 
minds are impressed and modified by 
contacts with others, which contacts 
result in three main groups of reactions: 


(1) Relatively frictionless reactions, giving con- 
cepts of uses of others for self—these 
Professor Commons groups under the term 
Utility. 

(2) Relatively frictionless reactions giving con- 
cepts of subordination of self for others— 


Sympathy. 
(3) Highly frictional reactions giving concepts of 
subordinations of self for others—Dauty. 


The second and third of these, by Professor 
Commons’ analysis, differ only in one 
essential respect: That reactions of duty 
are in part the product of conceptions of 
likelihood of enforcement from external 
society, while reactions of sympathy arise 
purely from fellow feeling—probably a 
more immediate and direct outcropping 
from the gregarious tendency. But it is 
further to be noted that, for example, 
even though the care of the parent for its 
child be frictionlessly given, it is to be 
classified as dutiful reaction; since, if not 
so given, society enforces it. 

Those reactions of utility or sympathy 
that are relatively simple and frictionless 
are called ‘‘willing.’’ Most reactions, 
however, are frictional and complex, 
resultants of conceptions of utility in con- 
flict with conceptions of pains (fears) 
from adverse opinions of fellows (moral 
influences), adverse opinions or acts of a 


Deity (religious influences), adverse indi- 
vidual reactions of fellows operating to 
restrict economic opportunities (economic 
influences), or adverse reactions of society 
as a unit, wielding force (legal or political 
influences). 


Il 


Anarchistic choosings make for social 
friction and violence, while the welfare 
of society depends upon peace and order. 
Conceptions of utility make for imitations 
by others, of successful individuals. Also 
conceptions of sympathy make for uni- 
formity of action among those nearest to 
the norm. Pure or unconscious imitation 
tends to spread over the whole group any 
uniformity of action which develops 
among a considerable proportion. From 
these sources there emerges the Modal Will 
(usually called the Public Will) which by 
sheer weight will prevail where uniform- 
ity of action by the group is instantane- 
ously desirable. It shows in mass move- 
ments and statute laws, and finds clean- 
cut expression on special elections. 

But general elections are rarely clean- 
cut as to the issue involved. The vote 
that approves the most desirable proposi- 
tion or the best candidate, may necessarily 
appear to disapprove other proposition. 
almost as desirable. Also, as already sug- 
gested, the instantaneous will (whether 
individual or modal) may be different 
from the Purpose. Public Purposes reveal 
themselves in Customs, Constitutions and 
Adjective Law. 

Economics, psychologically considered, 
is the science dealing with the reactions 
of men to the stimulus of prospective 
(conceived) possession of money as the 
token (and container) of power over the 
behaviour of others. Value, psychologi- 
cally considered, is the expectation which 
motivates the reaction of the individual 
and is quantitatively measurable only by 
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the objective reaction (behavior) which it 
produces. It is evident therefore, that the 
concept “‘value’’ includes many motivat- 
ing expectations not strictly economic, 
and economically significant and measur- 
able only insofar as their results are objec. 
tive and susceptible to money-measure- 
ment. Conflicts of reaction (or interests) 
arise whenever individual valuations vary 
widely. Most of these are adjusted by 
inducements in the fields of utility and 
sympathy, but some are too wide—will 
call forth individual violence unless settled 
in the field of duty. Society organized 
politically as the State has assumed a 
monopoly of violence (the use of physical 
force), and marks out in laws, the rights 
and duties derived from the circuzastances 
of such conflicts. The machinery for 
enforcing these laws is the system of courts 
backed by the police, which, through the 
device of emergency deputization of citi- 
zens ultimately is the whole citizenry. 
From the courts comes the Judicial Deci- 
sion what shall be the equivalent (usually 
economic) to be rendered in compensation 
or atonement for a right invaded, a duty 
forborne, a good illegally appropriated, a 
property taken from an individual for the 
public, or a public service enforced upon an 
unwilling citizen. These decisions are val- 
uations: their resultants are Public Values. 

In recognition of the possible conflict 
of Modal Will and Public Purpose, our 
courts are closely circumscribed by the 
limitations of the Constitution as an ex- 
pression of Public Purpose to which stat- 
ute law and court decisions must conform; 
but the provisions of the Constitution 
leave with the Supreme Court the task of 
deciding whether any given new piece of 
legislation or new reasoning in a case 
having unique features (as for example, in 
the Western Union Telegraphic News case, 
119 Fed. Rep. 294) serves a valid public 


purpose. 
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Reactions of judges, like those of other 
men, are determined by their complexes 
of inheritance, stored sense-impressions, 
and past conceptual exercises. Whether 
judges will truly reflect the public purpose 
will depend upon whether their origins, 
modes of life, and conceptual activities 
have in the total been such as to make 
possible to them, conceptual images of 
normal, consistent, Modal Behavior— 
the only objective indication of Public 
Purpose. If so, the public reactions to 
their decisions will be sympathetic; moral, 
religious, and economic influences will 
align in support of their decisions; there 
will be a minimum of force necessary; 
justice will be smooth in its operation— 
Social Performance. If not, the public 
reactions will be unsympathetic; moral, 
religious, and economic influences will be 
neutral or adverse; the administration of 
justice will generally be retarded—Social 
Forbearance, or Social Avoidance. 

Development of the Courts’ philosophy 
must necessarily take its form in changing 
definitions of constitutional phrases and 
changing (expanding) definitions of Public 
Purpose, and Due Process, which has 
tended to be interpreted as practically 
synonymous with valid public purpose 
(cf. Hurtado vs. California, 110 U. S. 
516). Noticeable among these changes 
have been the development of conceptions 
of Intangibles and Incorporeals as prop- 
erty; recognition of liberty as property; 
the recognition of vested rights based on 
long-secured expectations; the doctrines 
of legal correlatives to compensate for 
differences of economic power in contract- 
ing; the growing tendency of the courts 
(in the social interest, for purposes of 
socially harmonious reactions) to more 
fully develop and enforce as duty, the 
notion of Personification—the sympa- 
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thetic recognition of the individuality 
of the minds and reactions (feelings) of 
other men. 

As yet, the reactions of the Courts have 
been such as to stimulate avoidance and 
forbearance from Labor, organized as a 
sub-group in society. Labor perceives, or 
believes, that thus far the Courts’ liber- 
ality of view has expanded faster where 
capital or “‘the public’’ was at interest; 
that vested rights are not recognized in 
the job, no matter how long-secured in 
expectation; that the laborer’s liberty is 
not so certainly recognized as property as 
are liberties of other classes; that laborers’ 
inequalities of economic (bargaining) 
power have not been so fully recognized 
and compensated; that labor (and 
laborers) have not yet been fully personi- 
fied. So Labor seeks the restriction of 
Court jurisdiction over their activities and 
seeks means for more immediate responsi- 
bility of courts to the Modal Will (usually 
called the Public Will) which is more 
obvious than the indefinite Public Purpose, 
and can more readily be measured. 

Probably it is true that neither by 
inheritance nor by stored sense-impressions 
are the individual justices of our courts 


qualified promptly to comprehend and 
reflect either the purposes of Labor as a 
group, or the public purpose; and that very 
few of them are so qualified by the nature 
of their past conscious conceptual exer- 
cises—the third determinant. It is in- 
evitable therefore that they should fail to 
comprehend the true significances of the 
avoidances and forbearances which they 
observe on the part of Labor, and that they 
should fail to comprehend wherein their 
valuations so frequently are a shock to 
settled public purposes which have not 
yet found expression in constitutions or 
adjective law. 

When such failure of comprehension 
occurs, the valuations of the Courts are 
enforced through the political machinery 
which was developed to enforce the 
Public Purpose now being baulked. 
Baulked Purposes, like baulked instincts, 
tend first to intensification, then to per- 
version. It is therefore probably true 
that until (by changed mode of selection, 
altered conditions of tenure, or a different 
type of conscious conceptual exercise) 
this inability of the Courts is removed, 
social unrest from this cause will continue, 
and will grow in its intensity. 


THE RELATION OF NATIONALITY AND RELIGION TO INCOME 
OF WOMEN CLERICAL WORKERS IN BUFFALO 


NILES CARPENTER AND M. E. WAGNER 


URING the past year, the Depart- 
ment of Sociology of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo has been conduct- 

ing a study of the relation of race and 
nationality to economic progress. One 
portion of the inquiry has dealt with the 
relation of nationality and religion to the 
economic progress of women clerical 
workers. This discussion deals with the 
outstanding results of that investigation. 


The investigation is based on the records 
of a group of employment offices devoted 
to the placement of clerical workers in the 
City of Buffalo. The agencies included 
in the study are the largest and best 
organized in the city, and their records 
are complete and carefully kept. From 
these records tabulations were made of the 
information given by each woman placed, 
of her nationality, religion, number of 
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years of experience, education, and the 
wages received in the position most 
recently obtained by the agency for her. 
Nationality was interpreted in a broad 
sense, to take into account not only the 
individual’s country of birth, but the 
country of birth of her parents. In most 
cases, the statement of the applicant was 
made the basis of the nationality classifi- 
cation. Cognizance was also taken, how- 
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gious preference. To this end, separate 
tabulations have been made up for high 
schools graduates, in order to permit a 
correction for whatever increase in earn- 
ing power a high school education would 
bring. Furthermore, throughout the 
study earning power has been related to 
years of experience, in order to permit a 
separation of the experience factor in 
earning power from other influences. 
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ever, of the name of the applicant and of 
the personal knowledge of the director 
of the employment agency. Despite these 
additional checks, it is likely that a large 
number of women is shown as American 
than is actually the case, there being a 
tendency among office workers of foreign 
extraction to claim American nationality. 

In classifying the data, an effort has 
been made to eliminate as far as pos- 
sible every factor influencing earning 
power other than nationality and reli- 


Both median and mean, or average, earn- 
ings have been computed. 

The most important conclusions tha: 
may be derived from the data are as 
follows: 

1. For all the groups concerned, earning 
power increases directly with experience. 

2. For all the groups in which data are 
sufficient to warrant conclusions, earning 
power increases with the securing of a 
high school education. 

3. The Americans are found to be dis- 
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tinctly superior in earning power to all 
other groups, when experience is taken 
into account. 

4. The English, Irish and Canadians— 
that is, the English speaking immigrant 
groups—are only slightly below the 
American in earning power when experi- 
ence is taken into account. 

5. Of the non-English speaking immi- 
grant groups, the Jewish! workers are 
somewhat superior to the others, the 
Germans and Scandanavians, the Poles 
and the Italians being approximately the 
same; the high school trained Italians, 
however, showing very good earning 
power for the relatively few years of 
experience. 

6. There is some suggestion that Protes- 
tant women have an advantage in earning 
power over both Catholic and Jewish 
women, although it may be that the com- 
bined influence of language and national- 
ity is at reality the critical factor in thi. 
connection. 

7. There is no evidence that the ‘‘old”’ 
immigration has any advantage over the 
“new’’ immigration in earning power 
when experience is taken into consideration. 
Those ‘‘old’’ immigrant groups having a 
language advantage, such as English and 
Irish, have a high earning power. On 
the other hand, those ‘‘old’’ immigrant 
groups not having the language advant- 
age, such as Germans and Scandinavians, 
do not have a high earning power: in 
fact they are distinctly inferior to such 
typically ‘“‘new’’ immigrant groups as the 
Jewish; and among the high school 
trained women, are inferior to a quintes- 


‘Tt should be remarked that after the fifth year the 
Jewish curve becomes less representative of the whole 
gtoup because of the smallness of the numbers in- 
volved. As in the case of the Jewish workers, the 
curve for the English, Irish and Canadians loses in 
value after the sixth year because of the paucity of the 
data. 
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sentially immigrant group, namely the 
Italians. 

8. A certain discrepancy appears when 
median earning power and experience are 
compared with mean earning power and 
experience. A fairly clear straight line 
correlation between earning power and 
experience is suggested by the data based 
upon averages with the sole exception of 
the American group which appears to lag 
behind the others. When the median 
experience and earning power are taken 
into consideration, however, no such clear 
cut straight line correlation appears. 
The Italians, Jewish and English show a 
fairly well-defined straight line correla- 
tion, but the Americans are slightly in 
advance and the Irish and Poles are 
slightly in the rear, with the Germans 
very much so. Although the explanation 
of this discrepancy is not clear, a possible 
one is suggested by reference to Charts 
C to F and to the original data on which 
they are based. Both in the charts and 
the original data, there appears to be a 
greater unevenness in the relation of the 
earning power to experience on the part 
of the Americans, English, Irish and 
Canadians and Jewish than is the case 
with the Germans, Scandinavians, Poles 
and Italians. It may well be, therefore, 
that the relatively low earning power of a 
few abnormally retarded Americans, 
English, Irish and Jewish gives a specious 
appearance of correlation to the data 
based upon averages which disappears 
when the data are based on the medians. 
In other words, a few inferior individuals 
in these groups may hold down the total 
earning capacity of their groups. 

This situation suggests that the Ger- 
man, Polish, and Italian groups are better 
selected for office work than the others 
in that they contain fewer individuals of 
markedly low earning capacity. An ex- 
planation for this situation may be that 
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the Germans, Poles and Italians, through 
the dual influence of preferential hiring 
by employers, and the absence among 
them of any aversion to manual labour, 
tend on the whole to enter factory work 
and domestic service, and, consequently 
to send into office work only such members 
of their groups as are peculiarly fitted for 


fessor Ross's ‘‘Social Control’’ 

seems to be reputed as one of the 
two or three conspicuous contributions to 
social theory that America has produced. 
With undiminished delight the teacher 
of sociology conducts class after class 
through its charming chapters. But does 
it ever occur to anyone that there ought 
to have been a chapter or two on the 
economic mechanism as a means of 
control? Other economic establishments 
than ours we recognize as such. Slavery 
was obviously a system by which the 
masses were regimented; and so was 
feudalism. But due to the ‘hypnotism 
of the present reality’’ we fail to see the 
stark coercion in our present system. 

T. N. Carver, in one of his recent books, 
accords his plaudits to entrepreneurs with 
creative capacity for originating industrial 
processes that are really novel, thus caus- 
ing two jobs to grow where there had 
been but one before. But if one has 
formed the habit of permitting his mind 
to dwell in the Philistia of economic 
skepticism, one fails to enthuse with Dr. 
Carver. For, in the first place, we have 
seen an enormous introduction of un- 
precedented novelties into the industrial 
process in recent years—automobile manu- 


B’ COMPETENT authorities Pro- 
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UNEMPLOYMENT: AN ESSAY IN SOCIAL CONTROL 


ROSS L, FINNEY 


it; whereas, the American, English, Irish, 
Canadians, and (in a lesser degree) Jews, 
being freer from the influences of employer 
discrimination, and (especially in the case 
of the Jews) having a disposition to avoid 
factory work and domestic service, provide 
a more miscellaneous and, accordingly, a 
less uniformly high grade of office workers, 






construction, 
parlors, and what not—but without im- 
portant effects upon the standard of living 


road beauty 


facturing, 


of the unskilled laboring class. Perhaps 
that could be accounted for, however, 
with the conventional plausibility. But 
suppose one sets himself seriously to 
wondering what would happen if Carver's 
benefactors of society were actually to 
succeed in inventing enough jobs for every- 
body; or even more than enough. Wages 
would go up, of course; and that would 
be fine. And with jobs for everybody 
the sky would be the limit. But mean- 
time the profits of marginal entrepreneurs 
would disappear; whereupon they would 
shut down, thus throwing men out of 
work—which would not be so fine. This 
is exactly what did happen between 1918 
and 1921, as the result of the unusual war 
demand for labor. In short, the surest 
result of jobs for everybody would be 
that as many would be out of work as 
before. Nothing would so surely break 
the mainspring of our economic machine 
as universal employment. 
Automatically, the profits system con- 
stantly maintains a great reserve army of 
unemployed. To reduce this reserve is 
to reduce marginal profits; and so fe- 
recruit the reserve. To abolish the re- 
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serve would be to abolish profits; and so 
abolish the system. By one means or 
another the ratio between workers and 
jobs must be maintained. If the number of 
workers cannot be increased by immigra- 
tion; then the number of jobs must be 
decreased, either by retrenchment or the 
introduction of labor saving machinery. 
The reason there are too few jobs is be- 
cause it would wreck the system to pro- 
vide them; and under the system the ratio 
is self-regulatory. In other words, unem- 
ployment is a fundamental necessity, and 
therefore an inevitable by-product, of the 
profits system. 

The next question is: How scarce do 
jobs have to be. The answer is: Just 
scarce enough so that laborers are not 
likely to get uppish, make unexpected 
demands, and get away with them. Just 
scarce enough, in other words, so that 
wages are definitely under the control of 
the employing class, at least so far as any 
abrupt fluctuations are concerned. And 
under what circumstances can the labor- 
ing class be depended upon to sit tight, 
lick the hand that feeds them, and make 
no unexpected demands? The answer is: 
When they are all strictly up against it; 
with just barely enough wages to make 
ends meet—almost; and distress staring 
them in the face if they should lose their 
jobs. And this condition can obtain 
only when there is a reserve army of 
unemployed, sufficient to keep those who 
do have jobs in abject fear of losing 
them. 

All of which fits in very nicely with 
what Ricardo had to say: that whatever 
the standard of living, down to that the 
wage scale tends to gravitate. Except 
that Ricardo did not make it quite clear 
how the requisite competition among 
laborers is maintained. Following Mal- 
thus, he blamed the stork entirely. But 
the stork requires reciprocal coéperation. 
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Whatever labor supply the stork may 
furnish, the profits system must furnish 
jobs just less than enough to go around. 
And that the profits system is bound to 
do—automatically! Until the leopard 
changes its spots and the Ethiopian his 
skin. 

Which throws light upon some other- 
wise puzzling questions in the field of 
economics. Why is it that, as a society, 
we seem able to afford almost anything 
we take a notion to want, except abruptly 
improved standards of living for the 
unskilled laboring class. A generation 
ago the automobile was invented; and we 
took it into our heads that we must have a 
fabulous lot of them. So we set to work 
collectively and made them, on the side. 
Then we wanted roads; and billions of 
dollars worth of roads we found time to 
construct. Meantime we knocked off 
and took a spree at war; but without 
neglecting any of our usual work! Then 
it was radio outfits. And, up to date, 
foreign loans and investments aggregating 
a quarter of a hundred billion. But the 
one thing we can’t seem to’afford is ade- 
quate housing and other commensurate 
comforts for the poor. Anditseems queer, 
too; for the poor have plenty of surplus 
time and energy going to waste. Why 
not set them to work making the things 
they are going miserably without? 

The answer is that poverty is the in- 
strument by which the wage cost of pro- 
duction is stabilized, and labor made 
dependable. Hence, to experiment with 
the abolition of poverty would be to 
jeopardize the whole economic system. 
The cost of production if largely, first 
to last, a labor cost; and if there is to be a 
dependable anticipation of profits, that 
labor cost must be predictable, and there- 
fore stable. To tamper with the regulator 
by which that labor cost is controlled is 
therefore the last experiment upon which 
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employers care to venture. That is why 
we can, as a society, afford almost any- 
thing we take a notion to want, except 
prosperity for the poor. That is why 
civilization commits the paradox of com- 
pelling the poor to stand idle, instead of 
making the things they lack—and then 
scolds them for becoming unemployable. 

Such considerations throw our organ- 
ized charities into a startling perspective, 
do they not! It looks as if they ought to 
be financed by some kind of an excess 
profits tax—except that that would let 
the cat out of the bag. And what a 
queer feeling all this gives one about 
“social work’’ as an altruistic consecra- 
tion. And then there is all this serious- 
silly talk about solving the problem of 
unemployment! 

The social control aspect of this eco- 
nomic mechanism is therefore obvious 
enough. The profits system is a set of 
customs, laws and economic regulations 
that operates automatically to keep wages 
strictly subservient to profits; otherwise 
the mainspring of the mechanism would 
break. Which means that the mechanism 
keeps the large wage earning class, es- 
pecially the unskilled, strictly under the 
control of the small profits making class. 
That control is camouflaged behind the 
mechanism of a system, rather than being 
flaunted frankly as the will of a control- 
ling group. But the control is no less 
real than that of franker systems. Nor 
in its final incidence does it penetrate 
any less deeply into the hidden recesses 
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of life. This paper is addressed to soci- 
ologists; and to them any explanation is 
superfluous of the manifold ways in which 
poverty and unemployment affect the grief 
and crime, the sex and soul, the war and 
art of human beings. And yet the con- 
trollers do not seem to control, because 
they control by means of a social mech- 
anism that operates automatically, and is 
screened behind the dense foliage of 
Things-as They-Are. Thus they derive 
the benetits of controlling, but escape the 
odium thereof. 

Doubtless the reader has been regarding 
this as an argument for socialism; but that 
does not follow of necessity. Abolition 
of the profits system may, or may not, be 
the logical conclusion. To get the 
world’s work done there would doubtless 
have to be compulsion of some sort, under 
any system. The real question is: How 
poor do the poor have to be, to keep the 
profits system working. Must they suffer 
physical misery; or is it enough for them 
to suffer the mental misery of fearing that 
they cannot make ends meet? Perhaps 
the dread of unemployment or a deficit 
is just as effective with a high standard 
of living as with a low. And besides, 
out of excess profits there could come no 
end, not of charity alone, but of parks, 
recreations, medical service, and above all, 
schools. Perhaps the system would work 
if the poor were living in luxury; pro- 
vided only they thought they were poot, 
and abjectly feared the loss of their posi- 
tions. Who can say! 
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GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 
GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 


GEORGE B. LOGAN 


Dismayed by the national spectacle of 
standardization that dwarfs personalities, 
organization that overreaches itself, and 
systems that worse confound confusion, 
Shaw Desmond observes ironically that 
under the aegis of efficiency we are “‘Prus- 
sianizing America.’’ The basic weakness 
of this universal mechanization is that if 
one cog breaks down the whole machine 
comes to a stop, and we are failing to 
train thoughtful executives who can rise 
superior to the machine. Thence results 
wasted motion on a stupendous scale, he 
declares in the June North American Review, 
and a progressive weakening of intellect- 
ual fibre and will power. Can we get 
beyond this automatic phase of life to a 
decentralization of function that will set 
the individual free again? 


Is this wave of standardization, born 
of machine invention and production, 
going at last to swamp the individual? 
The same relentless tendency is to be seen 
in our great combinations of newspapers, 
stores, railroads, banks, and even in men’s 
and women’s clothing. At home mass 
production is levelling down our thinking 
and very appearance; in world affairs it 
will make a high tariff impossible by 
developing us into a creditor nation, and 
will destroy our friendship with Great 
Britain by forcing us to become her most 
vigorous competitor for foreign markets. 
A new and incalculable phase of human 
experience, thinks Charles Edward Rus- 
sell in the June Century, is emerging out of 
the gospel of standardization. 


And not only from standardization, 
but from the whole impact of modern 
science, which is essentially aristocratic 


in nature, on our political structure of 
democracy. The facts have outrun and 
made obsolete our dearest political and 
social axioms. Such far-reaching matters 
as railroad consolidation, electric power 
regulation, government of the Philippines, 
control of rubber and oil supplies, and 
foreign trade policy can be decided only 
by a cumbrous popular vote, and often 
the decision is bungled or comes too late. 
Speed and technical knowledge enter as 
new requisites to a wise handling of the 
complicated world-situation, and ‘‘Democ- 
racy's Flat Tire,’’ needs, as Chester T. 
Crowell intimates in the same number, 
to be inflated quickly and with skilled 
hands. 


Already threatening the South as the 
world’s center of cotton production, the 
Sudan, now wholly under British control 
and aided by vast irrigation systems and 
the cheapest of slave labor, is yearly 
increasing its crop at a remarkable rate. 
Rhodesia, Tanganyika, India, and Austra- 
lia are likewise sources of raw cotton, 
which, as Dwight B. Heard and Joseph 
Leeming show in the Review of Reviews 
for July, may come to supplant the Ameri- 
can crop in English markets. As a means 
of retaining in our own cotton states more 
of the wealth which they produce E. E. 
Miller maintains that they must increase 
the margin between cost of production 
and selling price by making better use 
of the soil, encouraging systematic sav- 
ing, devising a fairer marketing system, 
and reducing the field labor of women and 
children. O. H. L. Wernicke suggests 
that the commercial reforestation of 
pine trees, which produce turpentine, 
rosin, lumber, and wood pulp, is likely 
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to prove a strong competitor to cotton 
planting as an economic asset to the South. 


Comparisons of the United States of 
today with the country of 1876 have been 
common this summer. The two most 
startling changes, according to Thomas 
Nixon Carver in the July World's Work, 
may be seen in the seemingly reckless 
buying of luxuries by great numbers of 
people and the enormous savings and 
investment of capital in small amounts. 
This curious marriage of extravagance 
and thrift has been made possible by our 
remarkable utilization of human and 
mechanical power—the parallel develop- 
ment of the productive possibilities of all 
classes of people and of our natural re- 
sources. In the following article Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner traces the progress 
of the West during the past half-century 
in farming, manufacturing, political ideas, 
and general culture, and predicts its in- 
creasing influence upon the national char- 
acter and destiny. 


The Classic question: Is the function of 
college to equip the youth for a specific 
occupation or for life? is answered again 
with a convincing plea for general cul- 
ture by Raphael Demos in the July Yale 
Review. Theend of education is not work, 
but the forming of a personality that may 
function in the world of work without 
belonging wholly to it. Not memory 
but intelligence, not knowledge but power 
is the true objective. Standardization 
and the demand for results, leading to 
efficiency in business, have an unhappy 
effect in the wider creative sphere of edu- 
cation, which not only prepares for life 
but is continually making life over in 
another image. The college may well 
inspire business with higher ideals, but 
it must never surrender to the current 
money-making motives of business. And 
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being a leader as well as a servant of the 
community, it must be granted the right 
to cut its own path without hindrance. 


Is American trade unionism to be 
destroyed by the industrial welfare move- 
ment sponsored by employers? Diffusion 
of ownership, the desire to avoid govern- 
ment regulation, the decrease of immigrant 
labor, the growth of insurance companies, 
and the spirit of codperation are all re- 
sponsible for the sudden rise of old-age 
pensions, group insurance, employee stock 
purchase plans, free medical services, and 
other forms of welfare work. Labor 
leaders, writes Abraham Epstein in Cur 
rent History for July, seem helpless before 
this trend, and the unions are declining 
in numbers and enthusiasm. The end 
seems likely to be a thorough-going pater- 
nalism that will leave labor powerless 
and untrained for the great task of self- 
protection in darker days to come. 


American prosperity, founded not only 
on a virgin continent and the use of 
science but on our heritage of Puritanism, 
has become of the most powerful facs 
of .he modern world. Recalling that the 
Reformation, by affirming the sanctity of 
all work, made the business man of the 
middle class, with his sobriety, honest, 
and thrift, the type of virtue, Reinhold 
Niebuhr in the June Atlantic reminds us 
that greed and contempt for cultural assets 
as well as integrity and hard work have 
been sanctified by our traditional ethics. 
Babbittry is Puritanism gone to seed; 
it is essentially a moral compromise with 
the weaknesses of human nature that has 
turned into hypocricy or a frank paganism 
of power and pride. Will we be able t 
control our own strength? 


Some 250 industrial pension plans aft 
now under way. Their growth has 
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been due to quickened social conscience, 
greater national wealth, and the increas- 
ing expectancy of life coupled with a 
longer educavional period, a shorter term 
of fitness for active work, and strong 
aversion to dependence on relatives. Pen- 
sions are valuable to employers in reducing 
labor turnover, promoting loyalty and 
efliciency, and serving to retire superan- 
nuated workers gracefully and so make 
places for younger men. The rising 
cost of pensions over long periods is their 
chief disadvantage, yet most employers 
prefer not to limit their freedom by exacting 
contributions to the fund from their work- 
ets. “Old Age Relief as a Problem of 
Industry’’ is becoming yearly cf greater 
magnitude, declares Edward S. Cowdrick 
in the May American Review. 


The day of the personal proprietor in 
this country is apparently over. Factories 
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and stores of all sorts are fast becoming 
mere cogs in a few great corporations 
by which most of us are somehow 
employed. Meanwhile, through the 
widespread diffusion of stock, the em- 
ployees, in a highly impersonal and in- 
direct fashion, have come to own the 
corporations—though without control. 
The pertinent question, ‘‘Who Owns 
America?"’ finds its answer today in the 
wholly unrestrained and _ irresponsible 
power of corporation directors. Yet, as 
John T. Flynn points out acutely in the 
May Harper's, the patient stockholders, 
already an economic electorate scarcely 
less broad than that of political life, may 
through a quiet revolution find some simi- 
lar means of expressiong their will on a 
national scale. So would the people 
function in ome sphere as citizens 
and in another as owners of their 
country. 
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If one may judge by the records of 
“best sellers,"’ the popular interest in the 
social applications of biological knowl- 
edge is to-day unsurpassed by the like 
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interest in any other field of scientific 
inquiry. The merry war between the 
hereditarians and the environmentalists 
rages in unabated vigor, with the crumb- 
ling of breastworks here and there offset 
by the erection of new outposts. The 
biological setting, together with human 
applications, are given in the above men- 
tioned works of Newman and Shull. 
Newman's book of readings has doubtless 
been for several years the most widely 
used college reference work in its field. 
It has now been thoroughly revised, re- 
arranged, and new chapters and a glossary 
added. The new chapters on eugenics 
add to its value for the sociologist. The 
chapter on the Scopes Trial hardly seems 
to the reviewer necessary. While prob- 
ably the best single reference work, it 
has the demerit from the standpoint of 
the general reader of being too encyclo- 
paedic, covering as it does not merely 
the essentials of present-day theory but 
much historical and controversial mate- 
rial. Heredity by Shull is largely designed 
for the non-biological student and gives 
special attention to the related human 
problems, such as inheritance of physical 
and mental traits in man, the problem of 
acquired characters, the eugenics move- 
ment, the question of population satura- 
tion and the subject of race differences and 
race crossing. 

Several of the above works relate di- 
rectly to the origin of genius. Since the 
publication of Galton’s Hereditary Genius 
(1869) there has been published no work 
as thorough, as brilliantly conceived, and 
as convincingly executed as Genetic Studies 
of Genius, by Terman and others. There 
are many persons who still believe that 
the very superior individual is either more 
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or less supernatural or in any case in- 
explicable. There are even more who 
have a firm c ion that the superiority 
of genius is to lained almost entirely 
in terms of education, home environment 
and special training. There are very few 
who do not believe that the precocious 
child is in some way pathological, that, 
in any case, he is more or less queer. 
Under the combined spell of the demo- 
cratic tradition, which teaches a worship 
of the common man, and the insidious 
rationalization which leads mediocrity 
to find in itself the standard at once of 
normality and of perfection, it is still 
almost universal, even among educators, 
to say nothing of parents, to take pride in 
the boy or girl who is just a plain, whole- 
some boy or girl and nothing more. 
Terman and his associates, who include 
Professors Bird T. Baldwin, Truman L. 
Kelley, A. S. Raubenheimer, G. M. 
Ruch, Florence Goodenough, and nine 
others, undertook the study of 1400 chil- 
dren on Central California, all of whom 
belonged in the upper one per cent of the 
unselected school population of equal 
ages. The volume at hand gives a de- 
tailed study of 643 of these. It is to be 
foliowed by a second volume on The Early 
Mental Traits of 300 Geniuses. These and 
other studies were made possible by the 
Commonwealth Fund. 

It is impossible here to more than hint 
at the contents of this volume. Every 
aspect of heredity and experience—gifted 
relatives, physical traits, home environ- 
ment, educational history, special abili- 
ties, interests (scholastic, vocational, 
play, reading, activities, etc.)—of these 
children is surveyed. There is a special 
chapter on 309 gifted high school children, 
and another presenting data gathered two 
years later than the original survey. As 
to race, it is found that the Jewish chil- 
dren are twice as frequent in this super- 
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normal group as the number of Jews in 
the general population; a remarkable 
instance of White-Japanese family was 
discovered; native American children were 
25 per cent in excess of the expected 
number, and Scotch probably in excess; 
Latin and Negro children showed a very 
great deficiency in numbers. As to social 
status, the occupations of parents were 
far above the mean in Barr's scale; in- 
comes averaged $4705; the schooling of 
parents was twice that of the average 
adult, etc. In physical development these 
children were above the norm for native 
American children in stature, weight, 
breadth of shoulders, lung capacity, free- 
dom from defects and disease. None of 
them was retarded in school, while 85 
per cent were accelerated. They were 
uniformly characterized by quick under- 
standing, insatiable curiosity, retentive 
memories, wide information, early speech, 
extensive vocabularies, and interest in 
the abstract as over against practical and 
merely descriptive subjects; they were 
slightly less sociable and had read from 
two to three times as many books as ot- 
dinary children. It was of no little 
interest to know that these children were 
also above the normal in cranial capacity. 
One of the most striking findings in the 
book is that the brightest youngster in a 
school class can be more certainly de 
tected by picking out the youngest one 
than by relying on the teacher's estimate. 
On the whole it must be said that these 
findings tend greatly to support the Galto- 
nian view that superiority is fundamen- 
tally an inborn characteristic; that superior 
physical and mental endowments work 
themselves out into superior environments 
and to superior achievements. 

Much the same can be said for the con- 
clusion to be drawn from the extremely 
interesting little book by Courtis. He set 
himself the clear and relatively simple 
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problem of weighing the relative impor- 
tance of various factors determining the 
ability of children to succeed in the funda- 
mental school activities, such as reading, 
writing and arithmetic. He analyzes 
the possible factors into heredity, growth 
of maturity, training, and other environ- 
mental influences. A considerable range 
and variety of tests are carefully appraised 
in the course of which valuable light is 
thrown on the methods for investigation 
of multiple factors. He incidentally 
shows that in any school grade there is 
an enormous range of variability in the 
abilities to perform the stated tasks of that 
grade. This may be taken either as an 
indication of inefficiency of teaching or as 
indication of the inability of teaching to 
overcome inherent individual differences. 
The general conclusion to which the 
author arrives is that differences are pri- 
marily due to maturity or the factor of 
development which is ordinarily repre- 
sented by age. There is secondly a general 
hereditary factor which is ordinarily 
measured by intelligence tests. The total 
weight attributed to these two factors, 
both of which may be broadly included 
under the general heading of organic 
structure is about ninety per cent. A 
weight of seven per cent is attributed to 
imperfections in the measuring instru- 
ments. The remaining three per cent 
“represents the combined distinctive effect 
of all other factors, such as teaching 
ability, social status, emotional control, 
home influence, etc. The total general 
effect of such factors is surprisingly small 
in amount, and furnishes no measure of 
their specific effects upon individuals 
cases."’ This general conclusion will 
appear to many persons to be a gross exag- 
geration. To the reviewer it seems more 
nearly correct than otherwise. 

The work by Browning is a unique 
compilation of the distinguished children 
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born to physicians in the United States 
up to 1910. From ev ssible source 
the author has traced Pe and 
achievements of the ch of physicians 
throughout American history. He finds, 
as one might well have expected, that 
they have entered every field of human 
activity from the fine arts to business, 
military activities and adventure. It 
seems a pity that the enormous amount 
of labor undoubtedly involved in compil- 
ing his data could not have been worked 
up into more significant conclusions. 
The general conclusion that high ability 
is more or less versatile and may be di- 
rected into any one of several channels 
will doubtless be readily accepted. It 
should have been possible to have found 
some correlation between the special pre- 
dilections of physician fathers and their 
distinguished sons and daughters, where 
the parent showed any special proclivi- 
ties. Some slight indication of this is 
seen in the fact that sons of physicians 
have frequently become sculptors. Most 
of the statistical tables are nearly worth- 
less because there is no measure of the 
incompleteness of the data. This com- 
pendium, however, may prove highly 
useful to some future investigator. 
Interest in the human pedigree has in- 
creased enormously in consequence of 
the anti-evolution movement. Professor 
Wilder has covered the field thoroughly 
from the viewpoint of a professional 
zoologist. He has written with immense 
erudition, frequent human touches, and 
yet didactically, but with not a little 
originality. To the general reader his 
earlier chapters, dealing with the mor- 
phology of apes and other mammals, 
will appear as little more than the dry 
bones which would have a stronger appeal 
if surrounded with warm flesh imbued 
with a living mind. They will, how- 
ever, appeal to the professional anatomist. 
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We may note in passing, however, that 
the two books by Professor Yerkes (in 
one case wi istance of Professor 
Brigham and other with the assist- 
ance of Blanche Learned) supply some of 
the data needed to animate Wilder’s ana- 
tomical structures. Almost Human tells 
the story of Madame Abreu's colony of 75 
anthropoids and monkeys at Havana, 
and the physiological and psychological 
observations of the two American scien- 
tists thereon. It’s an engaging story. 
The knowledge of how to feed and care 
for the higher anthropoids and to induce 
breeding in captivity opens many possi- 
bilities for medical and psychological 
experimentation, for which Professor 
Yerkes makes a well-placed plea. Chim- 
panzee Intelligence is based primarily on 
additional observations made by Professor 
Yerkes, largely on a sort of chimpanzce 
genius, Prince Chim. The death of Prince 
Chim as told in the later pages of Almost 
Human is a “‘fetching’’ tale and would 
alone warrant the title of the book. Miss 
Learned's contribution has been to set the 
vocal expressions of the chimpanzees to 
musical scale and to work out the rudi- 
ments of chimpanzee vocabulary. Chim- 
panzees are not human and hence may be 
allowed by various up-to-date psychol- 
ogists to have instincts. In any case the 
story of young Chim’s nest building activ- 
ities are instructive. So also is the fact 
that these animals show little or no tend- 
ency to imitate human sounds, a defi- 
ciency which makes impossible their 
development in anything approximating 
speech. They do, however, codperate; 
they communicate by sounds and gestures; 
and they do show a remarkable intel- 
ligence. Our anti-evolutionists will do 
well to read these books, especially Almost 
Human. 

Returning to Professor Wilder's work, 
we note that he passes from the apes to 
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fossil man, then to morphological com. 
parisons of man and anthropoids and 
finally to the human races. His last 
chapter contains an original classification 
of races based on the Australians as Pro- 
tomorphs, or generalized Homo sapiens, 
At the opposite extreme, representing 
the most highly differentiated forms, are 
the Metamorphic races, including the 
Leucoderms (Caucasians), the Xantho- 
derms (Mongolians) and the Melano- 
derms (Ethiopians). Between these are 
four Archimorphic races, the Proto-Cauca- 
sians, Proto-Mongolians, Proto-Ethiopi- 
ans, and the Americans. He seems un- 
certain whether to class the American 
Indians as Protomorphs along with the 
primitive Australians or as Proto-Mongo- 
lians. Criticism of this classification at 
various points will suggest itself to the 
informed reader (for example, he classes 
the as yet undiscovered Aryans as Cauca- 
sians and indicates that they were Al 
pines), but it has the indubitable merit of 
presenting a highly suggestive phyloge- 
netic arrangement of all the principal groups 
of mankind. On the whole this appears 
to be Professor Wilder's best book. It is 
packed with well classified information. 
It is too scholarly for popular consump 
in spite of numerous illustrations and 
tables, but it is a valuable reference work 
for the student. 

Though Professor Wilder repeats 
Keene’s characterization of the principal 
European races, characterization which 
reiterates the descriptions of Lapouge and 
Grant, there is not a trace of propaganda 
in his book. Not so the work by Gunther. 
This is the second edition of a work which 
was brought out almost simultaneously 
with the same author's Rassenkunde des 
deutschen Volkes, already noticed in these 
pages. Along with a very considerable 
body of valuable fact and great numbers of 
excellent charts and photographs goes 4 
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considerable amount of subtle suggestion 
that the Nordic race is the world’s pre- 
mier stock and that sound population 
policy in Germany would foster its in- 
crease. One wonders frequently whether 
all this concern about the future of the 
Nordic race in this country and in Europe 
may not be due to a growing conscious- 
ness that this noble breed forsees its in- 
evitable eclipse. 

The volume edited by Dr. Dublin rep- 
resents papers presented at the 1924 
meeting of The American Statistical Asso- 
ciation. Among outstanding points we 
note that Professor Lescohier and Profes- 
sor Alonzo Taylor agree that population 
is rapidly approaching a point where 
pressure upon productive resources is 
imminent. The former, however, thinks 


that the increasing prices of food will force 
acontinued reduction of birth rates in the 
present century, whereas the latter thinks 
the pressure of popu.ation upon food will 
be less than the pressure of industry and 


social standards in general upon the re- 
sources for lumber, paper, fiber, and fuels. 
It would seem that these latter pressures 
are to a large extent translatable into the 
former. Hrdlitka contributes an_ illu- 
minating paper tending to show that re- 
cent immigration will not materially 
affect the stature or the other physical 
traits of the American population. Skin 
color will be darkened somewhat, but 
Hrdlitka thinks both physical and mental 
standards will be well maintained. This 
is certainly an optimistic view and not 
entirely warranted by all the known facts. 
His data do not permit him to express an 
Opinion on the question of mental levels, 
which numerous other investigators have 
found to be definitely less for several 
gtoups of immigrants than for the Old 
American stock. While Mr. Soule, Di- 
tector of the Labor Bureau, is quite cer- 
tain there will be no need for immigrant 


labor provided efficient ways of utilizing 
existing labor resources are developed, 
Mr. Stewart, Director. of Employment 
for the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
suggests a novel scheme for importing 
surplus labor into the United States in 
quantities proportioned to varying de- 
mands. The latter idea seems not only 
fantastic, but unstatesmanlike. Holmes 
once more discusses the question whether 
public health measures may not result in 
racial deterioration through the preserva- 
tion of less vigorous strains, and Professor 
Paul Douglas discusses his family allow- 
ance system. This latter is a mildly 
utopian scheme for proportioning family 
incomes to numbers. While some such 
proposal has been adopted in various 
areas, notably in France, it is quite con- 
trary to the general spirit of American 
institutions and savors strongly of a wor- 
shipful solicitude for the less able members 
of society. The cult of incompetence 
may appeal strongly to our hearts, but is 
almost certain to leave our heads sorely 
puzzled. 

Post-war literature has indicated a 
marked revival of Malthusianism. Dr. 
Sweeney's dissertation for the Doctorate 
of Science in Hygiene at Johns Hopkins 
University is a thoughtful and suggestive 
effort to arrive at the present trends of 
population increase throughout the world, 
using as the basis of measurement the vital 
index eG ae ie?) devised by Professor 

deaths 
Pearl. Finding that the nations of North- 
western Europe, the United States and 
Australia show the soundest biological 
condition, he sees, as other writers men- 
tioned above, that the limit of numbers 
set by natural resources is being ap- 
proached. This naturally raises the ques- 
tion as to whether any population policies 
can be adopted to meet this inevitable 
situation. The author is extremely pes- 
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simistic regarding the possibility of a 
statesmanlike grappling with the matter. 
He, however, repeats a suggestion, pre- 
viously made by Harold Cox, that a league 
of nations with stationary populations 
would be desirable. If one may judge 
the future by the past, it seems more prob- 
able that these advanced nations, instead 
of recognizing their fundamental com- 
munity of interests and working toward a 
common solution of the question of 
population regulation and the distribu- 
tion of resources, will sooner or later 
again resort to titanic mutual destruction. 
In any case, one may share Mr. Sweeney's 
pessimism in view of the fact that great 
numbers of well-meaning scientific minds 
do not consider population quality of 
any importance, and equally large numbers 
are childishly optimistic regarding the 
possibilities of unlimited subsistence for 
an unrestricted increase in numbers. 

The question of population growth is 
intimately bound up with that of immigra- 
tion. We have listed three books dealing 
with the immigrant from distinctly differ- 
ent angles. Kirkpatrick, in a very able, 
scholarly, dispassionate investigation, in- 
cluding a summary of the entire literature 
dealing with the application of mental 
tests to immigrants and an original in- 
vestigation of his own, reaches the conclu- 
sion that the Italians and French Cana- 
dians are inferior to the Finns; as these in 
turn are to the native Americans. His 
study, in other words, substantiates the 
general conclusion reached by a multitude 
of others and first established on a large 
scale by the Army Psychologists, that 
various immigrant groups are inferior in 
native intelligence to the Old Americans. 
They are also more prolific. 

Fairchild on the other hand says noth- 
ing regarding inherent intelligence, but is 
enormously concerned over the failure of 
the melting pot to melt. He sees the per- 
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sistence in the American community of 
numerous nationalities, each silently 
gnawing at the heart of the great Ameri- 
cannation. His is a book of deeply prop- 
agandist flavor which will undoubtedly 
arouse considerable enthusiasm among the 
100 per cent Americans and our. Nordic 
Babbitts. He has, however, written a 
superficial book. There can be no doubt 
of profound changes in American thought 
and culture during the last twenty-five 
years. Fairchild makes no effort to 
analyze these changes either as to their 
nature or as to their causes. He has 
written a “‘tract’’ full of moral fervor 
and emotional effervescence, but with 


nothing in the way of actual contribution 


to knowledge or concrete suggestion for 
public policy. 

No doubt Fairchild is right in one re 
spect, in that he finds the Catholic Church 
with its Parochial Schools an inhibitor 
of Americanization. It is Father Shaugh- 
nessy’s great satisfaction to discover by 
an elaborate and altogether painful histori- 
cal and statistical effort that the number 
of Catholics in the United States in 1920 
was 20 millions which was almost exactly 
the number which should have been ex- 
pected of millions of immigrant Catholics 
since 1790 had devoutly kept the faith and 
reproduced after their own kind. Hes 
much concerned over the possible ‘‘leak- 
age’ of Catholics to the ‘‘sects,’’ but 
finds the outlook reassuring. He is thus 
able to end in a pious pean of praise and 
glorification for the Church, the one, the 
only, the true Catholic Church. 

Any Old American reading these three 
works on Immigration together would 
undoubtedly need a strong dose of pre 
Prohibition whiskey to keep him from 
fainting from heart failure. He would 
see the population of America being over 
whelmingly recruited from inferior immt- 
grant stocks who resist the civilizing 
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influences of our Anglo-Saxon institutions 
and subtly undermine American traditions 
by the imported doctrines of their own 
nationalities, and who are gradually mak- 
ing out of America the Pope’s richest and 
most powerful parish. The dispassionate 
sociologist will undoubtedly see much 
truth in this picture, but he would note, 
and Kirkpatrick would agree, that many 
of our immigrants are vastly superior to 
the average native. They bring much 
needed endowments of artistic imagina- 
tion, aesthetic feeling, and musical ca- 
pacity. They are adding qualities of 
sanguine temperament and of la joie de 
vivre to the heretofore too sober American 
scene. Moreover, Catholics may be as 
numerous as Father Shaughnessy piously 
believes, but most of them are quite differ- 
ent from their Polish, Italian and French- 
Canadian ancestors. The melting pot has 
melted to some extent and in the next 
generation it will melt much more rapidly. 
But in the end the America of 1950 will 
doubtless be vastly different from the 
America of 1900, mainly because we are 
engaged in an endless process of social 
evolution. 

If Shaughnessy is chiefly concerned with 
the preservation and increase of *‘good"’ 
Catholics, Mr. Paul Bureau is chiefly con- 
cerned with the preservation of the French 
people and the integrity of the French 
nation. His book, here translated into 
English, is the most vigorous and moving 
indictment of the birth-control movement 
and the current trends toward moral 
indiscipline in sex matters which has come 
to our attention. He attributes to a lack 
of moral restraint and an excess of self- 
indulgence the decline in the birth rate 
to a point where the French nation is 
dying by slow degrees. To the same 
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causes is attributed the decay of the family 
as a social institution, the spread of vene- 
real diseases, the increase in the industrial 
slavery of women, the depopulation of the 
country-side through influx into the cities, 
etc. He fills his pages with an immense 
ameunt of pertinent information on the 
sex mores of the day accompanied by an 
eloquent plea and argument for a return 
to the old morality of pre-marital chastity, 
of conjugal fidelity, of family life and 
Christian living imbued with religious 
feeling. If preaching would move a 
nation to a new path of cultural evolution, 
one might expect to see France turn about 
under Bureau’s moving indictments and 
exhortations. But the changes in sex 
mores to which he attributes an imminent 
eclipse of France are themselves a part of 
still greater and deeper changes in the 
whole current of modern culture. One 
cannot reverse the moral trends without 
reversing other and underlying trends. 
Of these Bureau seems totally oblivious. 
Current vulgarities in manners and morals, 
the accentuation of selfishness, the dis- 
appearance of capacity for sacrifice, the 
philosophy of grasping the pleasures with- 
out paying the normal price, all these may 
be accounted for in terms of the growth of 
industrialism, of urbanism, and of mech- 
anism. That civilization is in danger of 
wrecking itself,—and for a variety of 
reasons—may appear plain; but it does not 
seems probable that a call back to the 
morality of Christian asceticism will be 
effective. What is needed is a new moral- 
ity founded on a rational estimate of 
human values and having its mandates 
implicit in the life of the here. and now. 
But one need not be very optimistic that 
we shall get it and put it into 
operation. 








Tue Nature or Inretiicence. By L. L. Thurstone. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1924, 167 p. 
$2.00. 


Tae Nature or INTELLIGENCE AND THE PRINCIPLES 
or Coontrion. By C. Spearman, Grote Professor, 
University of London. London: Macmillan, 1923, 


358 p. 


Unrelated in point of view these two 
volumes are both concerned with the 
foundation of a scientific psychology 
which will determine the causal factors 
in mental activity. Both are by authori- 
ties in the field of mental measurement 
and represent the most advanced theory 
upon the subject. 

In Thurstone’s volume appears for the 
first time a clear, systematic statement of 
the modern genetic theory in which the 
psychological act is conceived as having 
its initiation within the individual. Psy- 
chology is viewed as the study of motives 
originating within the individual rather 
than stimulus-response connections. 

This conception is not advanced by 
Thurstone as new to himself. It reaches 
back into early conceptions of activity 
originating in a general tendency. It is a 
conception which proved fruitful for the 
late G. Stanley Hall in his study of the 
child and the abnormal. Schopenhauer’s 
will-to-live, Bergson’s elan vital, Adler's 
will-to-power, and Jung’s Libido are all 
illustrations of the concept of mental 
activity starting from within. The classi- 
fication of native tendencies as food, sex, 
herd, etc., in educational and social 
psychology is a piece of the same 
psychologizing. 

In the theory presented by Thurstone 
the stimulus-response relation is con- 
sidered as only a small part of the psycho- 
logical act which commences with the 
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motive, an organic need of the individual, 
and ends in the satisfaction of this motive, 
This has long been the point of view of 
abnormal psychology and the most em- 
phatic expression of this is perhaps found 
in psychoanalysis. That conduct has its 
roots in the motive, that the psychological 
act has its starting point within the indi- 
vidual, is presented as a radical shift of 
scientific interest for normal psychology, 
It is heredity once more coming to the 
front, with environment, represented by 
the stimulus-response relation, retiring 
into the background. 

This point of view, looking within the 
individual for the mainsprings of human 
conduct, is believed by Thurstone to ac- 
count for the popularity of the new psy- 
chology, as it has been taken up and ap- 
plied to ethics, criminology and sociology. 
“Morals should be a legitimate subject- 
matter for psychology, not in the super 
ficial sense of merely establishing ‘bonds’ 
between available stimuli and the be 
havior that is declared to be expedient; 
but in a much more human way in which 
social conduct and non-social conduct are 
understood as expressed conflicts of a self. 
This is the modern tendency in the inter- 
pretation of crime and other deviations 
from the conventional codes’’ (p. 165). 
“Psychology starts with the unrest of the inne 
self, and it completes its discovery in the com 
tentment of the inner self’’ (p. 167). 

Within the life-impulses we are to seek 
the initiation of the psychological act. 
The next phase of this activity is the pat 
tial expression of these impulses which we 
describe as consciousness. The third 
phase is overt expression and in this 
phase only does the organism register 
upon the environment. The stimulus is 4 
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modifier of the tendency toward satisfac- 
tion which begins in the organism and 
terminates in the fourth phase of the psy- 
chological act, that is, in the satisfaction 
of the organism. Antecedents and conse- 
quents of action, of native and acquired 
tendencies, must be classified according to 
types of behavior at their energy-source. 
These energy groups are our innate, 
dynamic sources of conduct. ‘‘They rep- 
resent that which we innately really are 
(p. 11). . It is in these energy- 
sources of conduct that we shall find the 
distinction between instincts’’ (p. 27). 
Consciousness is viewed as unfinished 
action, conduct in process of formation. 
“To think is to expect to act..... 
Except for conflict there would be no 
thought’’ (p. 36). The automatic act in 
the course of its particularization meets 
no conflicting impulse and therefore does 
not become concious. ‘““‘What we know 


as consciousness is the presence of im- 
pulses that have been more or less defined 


and which conflict with each other, and 
thus arrest their expression’’ (p. 49). 
The motive, which is simply an unsatis- 
fied want of the organism, is the universal 
of the psychological act, the process is 
one of particularization, of the addition 
of attributes, of specialization. The per- 
ception is the most completely defined 
motive. There is present in the percep- 
tion the sensory cue from the environment. 
Ideation is the process of putting details 
into the motive. This goes on in per- 
ception and to a greater degree in imagina- 
tion. The environment is fortuitous in 
its direction of the organism. If an en- 
vironmental change stimulates one of the 
fundamental motives of the organism there 
is mental activity. If it is not related to 
any of the internal wants nothing hap- 
pens and the environmental change is 
not a stimulus for the individual. ‘It is 
telatively rare that a stimulus is not ac- 
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tually more or less consciously hunted for’ 
(p. 132). Once there is a motive it will 
work itself out in overt action. ‘“‘It is 
not sufficient to say that ideas tend sooner 
or later to express themselves in action. 
Ideas always tend to define themselves 
motorially’’ (p. 122). 

As formulated by Thurstone our exact 
knowledge of the psychological act 
dwindles and psychology receives a dis- 
tinct set-back in its reaching out toward 
quantitative generalizations. Those who 
object to teleology will not find this view- 
point acceptible. While most of the 
quantitative data collected by the study of 
stimulus-response relations can be related 
to the development of the motive from its 
internal source these facts lose their 
physical exactness, being based upon more 
fundamental variables. Thurstone’s con- 
ception places -he emphasis in psychology 
upon the understanding of animal and 
human nature. It relates in a systematic 
fashion much of the experimental work 
of the structuralists and functionalists 
who devote themselves to a description 
of consciousness, of the behaviorists who 
confine themselves to activity that can be 
physically described and measured, and 
of the abnormal psychologists who are 
primarily interested in subconscious 
sources of aberrant conduct. 

In his consideration of the development 
of the motive from the preconscious to the 
conscious phases Thurstone speaks of a 
preconscious particularization of the mo- 
tive not subject to inhibitory choice, 
while in the conscious phases he finds 
elimination if the particulars are incon- 
sistent with the motive. This elimina- 
tion is due to intelligence. Conscious 
guidance is ‘‘limited to the acceptance 
and rejection of the ideas that occur to us. 
Ideas are never produced and formed by 
rational control’’ (p. 48). The division 
between the conscious and the precon- 
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scious phase is the crisis, when the prob- 
lem becomes focal. ‘“These two phases 
differ in one fundamental respect in that 
we have conscious control in elimination 
and selection of means to an end in the 
conscious part of the circuit, but we do 
not have any control whatever over the 
particularizations that take place before 
the suggested solution becomes focal’’ 
(p. 111). This view seems to regard con- 
sciousness as a sort of selective oversoul. 
It must be recalled that the same nervous 
system is involved in the preconscious 
particularization as in the conscious par- 
ticularization which would, it appears to 
the reviewer, preclude any sudden ap- 
pearance of such guidance activity for 
one phase of the mental process. 

Regarding the evolution of conscious- 
ness Thurstone says: “‘It is probable that 
consciousness would never have appeared 
except for the fact of its survival value’ 
(p. 40). This surely suggests biology of 
an antiquated sort, with utility determin- 
ing the appearance of attributes. 

Thurstone holds that the ‘‘earlier in the 
psychological act we introduce conscious 
choice of particulars, the more intelligent 
is the adjustment, the fewer will be the 
objectively recorded failures, and the 
greater will be the number of available 
solutions which are not thought of in 
unintelligent and impulsive conduct’’ (pp. 
125). “To think with superior intel- 
ligence is to render focal our purposes 
when they have acquired only the few 
attributes which are sufficient to point 
towards types of adjustment rather than 
specific adjustments’’ (p. 94). “‘Intel- 
ligence . . . . is the capacity to make 
impulses focal at their early, unfinished 
stage of formation. Intelligence is there- 
fore the capacity for abstraction, which is 
an inhibitory process’’ (p. 159). 

The intelligence of man is capable of 
imaginal anticipation of experience. The 
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ceptual thinking in terms of universals, 
In describing the ontogenic development 
of intelligence there is, equally as in the 
phylogenic series, the order of develop. 
ment from particulars to universals. But 
in the psychological act intelligence com- 
mences to function from universals to 
particulars at the stage in the individual 
reached in the development of intelligence 
toward universals. The intelligence of 
the child is in advance of the animal in 
so far as it is able to anticipate experience 
that is not perceptually present. In the 
normal adult we have the capacity to rep- 
resent expected experience in terms of 
cues that point toward types of expeti- 
ence, known as conceptual thinking. 

‘The biological function of intelligence 
is to protect the organism from bodily risk 
and to satisy its wants with the least 
possible chance of recording failure on the 
environment. . In a_ biological 
sense the higher thought processes serve 
the same purpose for the organism as the 
simplest anatomical differentiation of the 
exploring function. The two are exactly 
the same in kind. They differ only in the 
degree of incompleteness of the expeti- 
ences that are being chosen and elimi- 
nated” (p. 162f). 

In turning to the book by Professor 
Spearman, an internationally famous figure 
in the early attempts at an understanding 
of the nature of intelligence, let us recall 
his theory of two factors. This is af 
interpretation of intelligence in terms of, 
first, a general factor (g) underlying all 
cognitive performance, consisting in phys 
iological terms of something of the nature 
of ‘‘energy’’ which serves in common the 
whole nervous system, and second, of 4 
specific factor, serving each mental oper 
tion. The general factor offers a quai 
titative concept explaining the correlation 
found to exist between the most diverse 
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sorts of cognitive performances (tests) 
while in the specific factor peculiar to each 
different mental operation there is the 
explanation of special abilities. In phys- 
iological terms the specific factor is rep- 
resented as a particular group of neurons 
specially adapted for the particular kind 
of operation. The physiological explana- 
tion is that of neural groups functioning 
as “‘engines’’ into which the common 
supply of energy can be alternatively 
distributed. 

Research supporting this analysis, begun 
some two decades ago, was of the objective 
sort (statistical). A subjective analysis 
has followed this early work and it is this 
which forms the central core of the present 
volume. 

Considering that the defect of modern 
general psychology lies in its failure to 
make use of experimental results in the 
formulation of generalizations Professor 
Spearman states in this book that ‘‘Out 
of our inquiry there has emerged the basal 
constitution of the mind. . . Cog- 
nitive events do . . admit through- 
out of being reduced to a small number of 
definitely formulatable principles in the 
sense of ultimate laws’’ (p. 341). Upon 
these laws of cognition rest any inquiry 
into the nature of intelligence. 

Granting sensory experience Spearman's 
first cognitive principle deals with the ap- 
prehension of experience. “‘Any lived 
experience tends to evoke immediately a 
knowing of its direct attributes and its 
experiencer’’ (p. 342). The second prin- 
ciple, that of educing relations, is stated 
in the following terms (p. 63): ‘‘The 
mentally presenting of any two or more 
characters (simple or complex) tends to 
tvoke immediately a knowing of relation 
between them."’ (The characters of ex- 
perience constitute conscious content.) 
The third principle, that of educing of 
correlates, is given as follows: ‘“The 
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presenting of any character together with 
any relation tends to evoke immediately a 
knowing of the correlative character’’ 
(p. 91). This is the final stage of educing 
relations, apparently a genetic develop- 
ment of the earlier. All the three prin- 
ciples possess several properties in com- 
mon: These qualitative principles, char- 
acterized as a doctrine of ‘‘noegenesis,”’ 
are then supplemented by five quantitative 
principles governed by the general factor 
of intelligence. The detailed discussion 
of these principles is reserved for another 
volume. 

The five quantitative principles are 
enumerated as follows (pp. 131-137): 


1. General Energy: “Every mind tends to keep 
its total simultaneous cognitive output con- 
stant in quantity, however varying in 
quality.” 

2. Retentivity: ‘“The occurrence of any cognitive 
event produces a tendency for it to occur 
afterwards.” 

. Fatigue: “The occurrence of any cognitive 
event produces a tendency opposed to its 
occurring afterwards.”’ 

. Conative Control: “The intensity of cogni- 
tion can be controlled by conation.”’ 

. Primordial Potency: ‘Every manifestation of 
the preceding four quantitative principles 
is superposed upon, as its ultimate basis, 
certain primordial but variable individual 


potencies.”’ 


The five quantitative principles, be- 
sides governing the amount of the noegen- 
etic processes, also originate the processes 
C‘anoegenetic’’) of reproduction, dispari- 
tion and clearness-variation. All cogni- 
tion, however, is closely integrated, and in 
general out of the whole cluster of thought 
progresses involved at any one time only a 
very few are crucial for its success. These 
alone lie balanced between possibility 
and impossibility of occurrence. Such 
crucial processes are of essential signifi- 
cance for the construction and employment 
of mental tests. 
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Critical, and out of accord with the 
prevailing notion of intelligence as what 
the tests test correlated with a general 
attempt to measure all behavior, Professor 
Spearman finds himself driven to defining 
the word intelligence “‘so as to cover all 
three noegenetic principles in everyone of 
their manifestations." The cognitive 
phase of instinct is considered to be intel- 
ligent activity. For Spearman conscious 
activity is intelligent activity. 

Both Thurstone and Spearman have de- 
parted from the objective definition of 
intelligence. They are in partial agree- 
ment in relating intelligence to conscious 
activity. Intelligence is displayed in de- 
grees of abstraction. Thurstone, how- 
ever, makes intelligence an inhibitory 
guidance of conscious activity (or ab- 
straction) while for Spearman the whole 
of conscious activity (or cognition) is 
intelligence. 

Recognizing the profitableness of all 
scientific discussion, one may yet ask what 
meaning all this has for mental measure- 
ment and receive no more precise answer 
than that the interpretation from the 
subjective datum to objective datum may 
often be suggestive and stimulating for 
the organization of testing materials. 


Tue Tueortiss or Instincr. A Srupy 1n THE History 
or Psycuotocy. By E. C. Wilm. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1925, Pp. xiv-188. $2.50. 

Minp. Its Oricin anp Goat. By George Barton 
Cutten. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1925. Pp. xiii-213. $2.50. 


Behavior has always been a mystery. 
Poets have sung it in the concrete and 
metaphysicians have puzzled over it in the 
abstract. Wilm's volume represents more 
philosophy than poetry. The Theories of 
Instinct is an analysis of the theories from 
the time of Thales to that of Bergson 
which account for human motivation and 
human action. It constitutes a very 





interesting review of the contending 
theories of mechanism and vitalism over 
a period of more than 2500 years. Prac. 
tically every philosopher of note who has 
touched upon the controversy has at leasta 
word in these one hundred eighty odd 
pages. The author keeps his own views 
sufficiently in the background that he is 
able to make the dramatic conflict between 
objectivism and mysticism stand out 
effectively. Perhaps there is a more 
sympathetic presentation of the mystical 
and vitalistic viewpoint than of the 
scientific. 

Another theme which runs through the 
book is a brief review of the development 
of theories of animal psychology from the 
times of the Greek and Roman philoso- 
phers to the present. This is particularly 
interesting because of the light (not 
especially emphasized by the author) 
which it throws upon the increasing de- 
personalization of living objects. It may 
be very clearly seen how the soul and 
rational mind were deleted from the ac- 
count of animal behavior very much as the 
behaviorists are attempting today to 
remove them from an account of human 
behavior and to substitute a purely 
naturalistic and mechanistic interpreta 
tion therefor. 

If there is any particular criticism to be 
made of the book perhaps it is that its 
treatment is much too broad for the stated 
theme, but this is rather a criticism of the 
title than of the book itself. If the author 
had confined his attention to tracing the 
employment of the concept of instinct and 
the growing differentiation between the 
concepts of instinct and habit, he would 
have performed a very decided service, 
but his book would have been less in- 
teresting to the general philosophic reader. 
Perhaps he has not traced these two 
tendencies with sufficient clearness and 
precision. But it must be said that the 
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concept of instinct was decidedly vague 
before the eighteenth century and dis- 
tinctions between instinct and habit are 
not always made clearly even yet, espe- 
cially by the metaphysicians. 

The present volume is to be followed by 
another which will discuss the current 
developments in the theory of instinct. 

President Cutten’s little volume is ap- 
parently a sheaf of lectures delivered to 
Yale divinity students and comprises in 
smipopular form those things any 
up-to-date minister should know about 
human behavior. There is a nice dualism 
between instinct and intelligence through- 
out the book. ‘‘Instincts provide the 
power which impels us to action, and 

. reason provides the adjustment 
which is not furnished by the mechanical, 
instinctive action, in order that the in- 
stinctive impulses may reach a more sure 
and complete consummation.’’ He fol- 
lows McDougall’s classification of in- 
stincts. Man differs from the lower 
animals largely in having a fund of culture 
which gives him material to guide his 
conduct on a rational basis. Man differs 
especially from animals in having a moral 
judgment. But we must not suppose that 
man is free from the instincts. He is still 
largely dominated by them. But there 
are socially constructive as well as individ- 
ualistic instincts. The author is not 
afraid of the concept of evolution. He 
even applies it to religion; but he also finds 
that religion is ‘‘natural to man.”’ We 
are, he believes, in some danger of being 
surfeited by bad racial stock and must 
Protect ourselves against it. Altogether 
the book is a very readable presentation 
of the McDougall instinct theory and of 
the usual eugenic arguments. It is not 
research, but rather propaganda, in the 
better and more educational sense of that 
term. 

L. L. Bernarp. 

Cornell University. 
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Menrtat Disorper anp THe Camiunat Law. By S. 
Sheldon Glueck. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1925, xxii, 693 pp. $7.00. 


Dr. Glueck’s book is the work of an 
excellent psychologist and lawyer. He 
aims to interpret the law of insanity to 
psychologists and social workers and to 
present to lawyers and judges the pertinent 
conclusions of psychology. With this 
end in view, he outlines the history of the 
criminal law regarding insanity, discusses 
the state of the law in most jurisdictions, 
includes an appendix containing the rele- 
vant statutes, outlines the psychology of 
mental disorder and criticises the law in 
relation to it. The fundamental psycho- 
logical premise of the book is that the 


” mind must be viewed as a functioning unit 


while the underlying legal position is 
that the end of jurisprudence is the proper 
balancing of individual and _ social 
interests. 

After a brief statement of the arrange- 
ment, etc., of the book and a clear simple 
discussion of criminal procedure, the 
problem of the mentally disordered crimi- 
nal before trial is considered. At this 
stage, by adequate provision most defend- 
ants who should never come to trial 
might be readily disposed of. But, with 
the possible exception of Massachusetts, 
in no jurisdiction is judicial machinery 
for this purpose in force, or if it is, it is 
subject to the same criticisms as the or- 
dinary judge or jury trial method. 

The most important and major section 
of the book is devoted to a discussion of 
the tests of criminal irresponsibility by 
reason of insanity. The almost hopeless 
confusion in the decisions and oftentimes 
injustice in result have been caused by the 
lack of any consistent and intelligent 
application of psychology to law and 
sometimes by the ignoring of the funda- 
mentals of the criminal law itself. Judges 
and jurists have seized upon one manifes- 
tation of mental disorder as a test of ir- 
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responsibility and discussed it as a thing 
in itself rather than a symptom and evi- 
dence of more deeply seated derangement. 
An example of this is seen in the applica- 
tion of the “‘right and wrong’’ test. 
Juries have been charged that if they find 
that the defendant was capable of dis- 
tinguishing “‘right’’ from ‘‘wrong”’ they 
should find the accused of sufficient mental 
capacity and criminally responsible. 
Apart from the inherent difficulty in the 
words themselves, as the author clearly 
points out, this test, and indeed most 
of the tests, recognises no other factors 
rendering the defendant irresponsible. 
Even in combination with say, ‘‘the ir- 
resistible impulse’ test, the criminal mind 
is looked upon quite in the light of the old 
faculty psychology. Further, in for- 
mulating the ordinary charge, the rigid 
hand of stare decisis is seen. Thus, the 
famous Opinion of the Judges after 
McNaghten's Case is often cited. This 
Opinion, enunciated when psychology 
was in its infancy, has furnished a grabbag 
from which judges have picked well-liked 
sentences, reduced the law to _ tech- 
nical rules and prevented the individual- 
ization of justice thereby. Perhaps the 
most damning criticism of the cases is seen 
in the slighting of the very basis of crimi- 
nal liability, the mens rea or guilty mind. 
In applying the tests, their very narrow- 
ness has prohibited a comprehensive view 
of the development and functioning of 
mental derangement, thus allowing no 
thorough investigation as to whether the 
requisites of the ‘‘guilty mind’’ were 
present. 

Perhaps the most interesting section of 
the book is that devoted to recommenda- 
tions and suggested reforms in dealing 
with mentally disordered criminals. And 
here the psychologist and reformer does 
not overcome the lawyer. The author 
recognises the difficulty and slow ac- 
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complishment of all legal reform. So he 
proposes measures which are within Con- 
stitutional limits, retain the basic proce- 
dural and substantive concepts of the law 
and which are not so radical as to be 
generally unacceptable to intelligent 
lawyers. 

Examination of the accused before trial 
by state psychiatrists and codéperation 
between experts and judges as seen in the 
Massachusetts practice is recommended, 
Dr. Glueck, however, proposes extension 
of the rule to include offenders other than 
major felons and recidivists. 

The ordinary criminal trial with judge 
and jury is retained, for, as the author 
points out, psychiatrists are not the 
judiciary under our system and Constitu- 
tional guarantees cannot be ignored. 
The evidence of experts who have already 
examined the accused is admitted as facts 
in the case. He proposes that these psy- 
chiatrists be state paid so that the spec- 
tacle of scientists paid to support opposite 
conclusions is eliminated. The jury 
charge proposed is excellent because it 
keeps separate the issue of the criminal 
act itself and the state of the defendant's 
mind and demands the application of the 
law of criminal irresponsibility to a com- 
prehensive view of the instant mental dis- 
order. The finding proposed of ‘‘sane 
offender’ or ‘‘insane and irresponsible 
offender’ allows better disposition of 
the case by the court so that the criminally 
innocent because of insanity may not go 
free. Incarceration and accompanying 
therapeutic measures are advised with a 
stricter limitation upon habeas corpus 
and more thorough and regular investiga 
tion before the cured may be released. 

Though subject to the minor criticism 
that it suffers from repetition, the book 
represents an excellent contribution t0 
psychology and law and furnishes a sound 
and practical guide to all interested in the 
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omotion of understanding between the 
two fields. 
Joun Francis O'Brien. 


Misp anp Marrsr. By C. E. M. Joad. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1925, 202 pp. $3.00. 
Tas Minp anv Its Prace iv Nature. By C. D. 
Broad. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 


pany, 1925, x, 674 pp. $5.00. 


Here are two books alike in general 
subject matter and in minor ways but as 
different in manner as a reader could desire. 
One is for the market place and the other is 
for the highly sophisticated student of 
technical metaphysics. 

Mr. Joad finds it necessary to discuss the 
question—Does the mind exist? Such a 
question is intelligible only after a highly 
artificial definition of existence is adopted. 
He thinks that if mind turns out to be a 
form of matter it does not exist. There- 
fore two thirds of the book is consumed 
with a series of diverting paradoxes about 
popular notions of matter and mind. The 
author thinks that materialism declares 
that mind does not ‘exist’ and that ideal- 
ism declares that matter does not ‘exist.’ 
He argues that both ‘exist.’ The result- 
ant dualism is bald and quite unsupported. 
The valuable part of the book is the 
fluent, and at times, smart exposition of 
stock philosophical dogma. 

Mr. Broad proceeds with ponderous 
intricacy. The book. is a revised form of 
lectures delivered under the Tarner Bene- 
faction at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
193. The Benefaction is designed to 
encourage examination of ‘“‘the relation 
or lack of relation between the various 
siences.’” The title of the book sug- 
gests the authors interpretation of the 
telation between natural and mental 
sciences. The ‘‘Introduction—General Re- 
marks on Method’’—is about the best 
chapter in the book. The section on the 
dangers of the genetic method is espe- 
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cially important. In the body of the book 
he introduces innumerable fine-spun de- 
finitions and  distinctions—‘‘sensa,”’ 
“epistemological objects,’’ “‘non-inferen- 
tial knowledge,’’ “‘non-introspective men- 
tal events,’’ ‘‘existents,’’ et cetera. Con- 
cerning human survival after death the 
only positive conclusion is that ‘human 
society requires to be founded on certain 
‘myths’ which are not self-evident and 
cannot be proved; and that the State is 
within its rights in forbidding all public 
discussion of the truth of these ‘myths’”’ 
(p. 512). He devotes 37 nages to “‘spirit 
communications.’’ At the end he con- 
cludes that progress ‘“‘depends on our 
getting an adequate knowledge and con- 
trol of life and mind before the combina- 
tion of ignorance on these subjects with 
knowledge of physics and chemistry 
wrecks the whole social system. But 
physics and death have a long start over 
psychology and life’’ (p. 666). 
H. G. Townsenb. 
Smith College. 


Otp anp New Viewpornts in Psycuorocy. By 
Knight Dunlap. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 
1925, 166 p. $2.00. 


With the exception of a very readable 
digression into the psychology of the 
comic, Professor Dunlap devotes the five 
lectures which comprise his most recent 
volume to a crusade against certain errors 
which he thinks pervade modern psy- 
chology, both of the academic and the 
popular variety. 

Two excellent chapters are devoted to 
the disclosure of the profound ignorance 
of psychological matters characterizing 
most of the contemporary dabblers in 
spiritualism, and to an exposition of the 
charlatanism of those self-styled readers 
of character who trade upon the credulity 
of the business man. The type of criti- 
cism employed is perfectly familiar to the 
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academic psychologist, but it is so per- 
tinent and so lucid that it should be of 
interest to any general reader. 

The author himself, however, considers 
the points he makes in his lecture on 
mental measurements to be of much 
greater moment. The tenor of some of 
his remarks may be summarized as fol- 
lows: Mental tests are instruments for 
the mental diagnosis of individual cases. 
Such diagnosis, to be reliable, requires the 
services of a specialist, i.e., of a trained 
psychologist. ‘The most serious danger in 
mental measurements today is the incom- 
petent tester without psychological back- 
ground who has picked up a superficial 
acquaintance with intelligence tests in a 
summer school or as a side issue in a course 
in education, sociology or general psy- 
chology.’’ Furthermore, test results, 
however copious and objective, are mean- 
ingless until they are subjected to the 
kind of scrupulously critical interpreta- 
tion which only the trained scientist is 
equipped to make. Such results have in 
the past been grossly misused by ‘‘dema- 
gogues and popular writers,’ and have 
led to “‘rash conclusions and hasty as- 
sumptions’’ on the part even of the most 
prominent mental testers themselves. In 
particular the significance of coefficients 
of correlation has been greatly misunder- 
stood and exaggerated. Professor Dun- 
lap’s points are well taken; they are im- 
portant; they may irritate many educa- 
tors, hut they should compel the hearty 
agreement of all critically minded 
psychologists. 

Professor Dunlap also devotes a lecture 
to an onslaught on ‘“‘present day schools 
of psychology,’’ in which he reads out of 
what he pleases to call “‘psychology’’ not 
only Freudianism and the instinctivism 
of McDougall, but introspectionism and 
behaviorism as well. Al! of these move- 
ments are, he optimistically concludes, 
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only transient vicissitudes which psy- 
chology has already outgrown, eddies 
which have troubled but not permanently 
diverted the main stream of psychological 
thought. The basis of his diatribe is 
simply his profound distaste for all 
“speculative theory.’’ A genuinely scien- 
tific psychology, he believes, should con- 
fine itself strictly to tentative working 
hypotheses, experimental tests thereof, 
facts; it should abjure speculation as a 
saint should the Devil. His views are 
properly to be classified as extreme. One 
wonders, when he witnesses this whole- 
sale eviction of one group after another 
from ‘‘psychology,’’ just who and what 
the real psychologists are. ‘“The be 
haviorist as well as the psychologist,” 
Dunlap writes, and in so doing descends 
to a verbal quibbling wholly unworthy 
of his polemic powers. And how many 
will agree with him that ‘‘Freud and his 
disciples have contributed nothing of 
value to psychology?” 

In spite, however, of the annoyance 
which perusal of this unnecessarily dog- 
matic chapter may arouse, it would be cap- 
tious not to say that Professor Dunlap 
has written an excellent and timely book 
which merits the attention of all who are 
interested in the development of a genu- 
inely scientific psychology. 

L. W. Crarts. 

New York University. 


Conremporary British Patrosopay. (First Series.) 
Edited by J. H. Muirhead, New York: Mac 


millan, 1924, 432 pp. $4.50. 
Srupies iy Spscutative Pxiosopny. By James 
Edwin Creighton, Edited by Harold R. Smart, 


New York: Macmillan, 1925, 290 pp. $3.00. 


The first of these volumes is an adequate 
and intensely interesting index to the intel- 
lectual movements of our generation, at 
least in the English-speaking world. 
The reader may here get a kind of bird's 
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eye view of the impact of ideas and the 
resultant trends of thinking. The book 
would not have been improved by leaving 
out some of the minor figures of contem- 
porary British philosophy because that 
would have distorted by so much the 
photographic accuracy of the picture. A 
few of the contributions have special merit 
in that they add to the completeness of 
the published work of the authors. This 
is notably true of Bosanquet, ‘‘Life and 
Philosophy”’ and Russell, *‘Logical Atom- 
ism." But even those of more repetitious 
or summary character are of great signifi- 
cance to the student of philosophic ideas. 
The contribution of the editor deserves 
special. mention for its historical and in- 
terpretative character. A second series is 
promised by the publisher. This type of 
book has already appeared in Germany 
(Die Deutsche Philosophie der Gegenwart in 
Selbstdarstellungen) and an American vol- 
ume is in preparation. 

In the death of James E. Creighton 
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American philosophy lost a critic of the 
first importance. His contribution to 
thought, though mainly as a teacher ::nd 
editor for twenty-five years of the Philo- 
sophical Review, is found in a concentrated 
form in a series of critical papers on the 
nature and results of philosophy. He 
emphasized the historical and systematic 
aspects of philosophical inquiry. His 
position was that of a spectator with an 
eye for relations of continuity and organi- 
zation rather than as a member of any 
school of thought. He was, to be sure, 
greatly indebted to Hegel but chiefly in 
manner and method rather than in his 
conclusions. This book is a collection of 
- some of his more significant papers edited 
by one of his pupils. A valuable bibli- 
ography is appended. The book is not a 
good example of the book maker's art but 
the content is a significant part of the criti- 
cal contributions to American philosophy. 
H. G. Townsenp. 
Smith College. 


THE BACKGROUND OF LOCARNO 


WILLIAM ORTON 


Germany iN Transition. By Herbert Kraus. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1924, xi, 
236 pp. $2.00. 

Taz Srapiisation or Evrops. By Charles de 
Visscher. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1924, xi, 190 pp. $2.00. 

Tat Wortp arrer rae Peace Conrerence. By 
Arnold Toynbee. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1925, ii, 91 pp. $1.75. 

Survey or InreRNaTIONAL AFFAIRS. 1920-23. By 
Arnold Toynbee. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1925, xv, 526 pp. $9.00. 


Since January 10, 1920, the history of 
Western Europe has been in the main that 
of a struggle between two incompatible 
ideas of security: the idea of agreement 





among equals, based on mutual con- 
fidence, and realised through some form of 
continuous coéperation; and the idea of a 
preconceived hierarchy of dominant and 
subordinate units, assured by the ability 
of the dominant units to maintain, in the 
last resort by force, the status decided 
upon. 

Long before the close of the war the 
protagonists of these rival ideas were 
clearly defined in the diplomatic pourpar- 
lers. From December 1916 onwards Wood- 
row Wilson was increasingly identified 
with the former; and since the Franco- 
Russian secret treaties of 1917, looking 
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toward a partition of Germany (to go no 
farther back) France was committed to 
the latter. In the negotiations preceding 
the Treaty of Versailles the conflict became 
overt. 

“The real divergence lay between the 
adherents of the rigid, the definite, the 
logical, in other words the juridical point 
of view, and those who preferred the 
flexible, the indefinite, the experimental, 
the diplomatic; between those who feared 
human nature and wished to bind the 
future, and those who believed in human 
nature and were content to trust the future; 
between those who desired written guar- 
antees and those who desired moral obliga- 
tions only; to be cynical, between those 
who expected to receive under the Cove- 
nant and those who expected to give; in 
a word, between the continental point 
of view and the Anglo-Saxon.””! 

Very roughly it may be said that the 
Versailles Treaty represents the one idea 
and the League Covenant the other; but 
the history of the past five years turns upon 
the fact that neither idea is embodied in a 
pure form, each of these basic instruments 
involving in its structure a confusion of 
incompatible notions. The Versailles 
treaty represents a dictated settlement 
if ever there was one; yet it contains the 
germ of its own undoing in the attempt to 
underwrite a vae victis policy by adducing 
legalistic and ethical arguments which the 
dictators were neither in law nor in ethics 
competent to settle. ‘“The effort’’ says 
Professor Kraus, in the course of a masterly 
analysis of the juristic assumptions of the 
treaty “‘to transfer the war indemnity 
from the sphere of force and arbitrariness 
to the spheres of ethics and international 
law represents a new conception in the 
rules governing international intercourse.”’ 
Unfortunately, the effort followed a course 


1 History of the Peace Conference, V1, 441. 


which left its sincerity open to the gravest 
question; and the attempt to represent 
Germany's action as a kind of civil tort 
produced, in the notorious Article 231, 
a species of factitious obligation entitled 
neither to respect nor observance. The 
attainment of a moral basis of security was 
made infinitely more difficult by the dam- 
age inflicted on international morale by 
such a policy. 

Similarly the League Covenant, aiming 
at a moral basis of security, contains in 
the preamble and Article 10 evidence 
enough to illustrate Professor Kraus’ 
remark, ‘‘the relation of the League to 
Germany is that of an organ for the execn- 
tion of the Treaty of Versailles.’ How 
far different might have been the Covenant 
in action, and with it the whole subse- 
quent history, but for the blow struck at 
the League by the American Senate, it is 
vain to conjecture. When however it is 
realised that Britain would never have 
set her hand to the obligations of the 
Covenant could she have foreseen the 
defection of her ally, which transformed 
the very nature of those obligations and 
left her all but singlehanded to fight the 
fight of liberalism in international rela- 
tions—then it is difficult to acquit this 
country of responsibility for the condition 
of that Europe from which she is now 
endeavouring to collect dollars of flesh 
and blood. For no one can, or could 
from the very start, pretend to ignorance of 
the strength of French materialism op- 
posed to the ideals of the League and the 
Anglo-Saxon interpretation. The French 
had openly and frankly desired an inter- 
national police force, with an interna 
tional military staff fully empowered. 
Failing to get either that, or the com 
pensatory Anglo-American guarantee, 
their sense of insecurity became the basic 
fact in European politics; and their logic 
is well set forth in Professor de Visscher s 
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lectures, which contain the ablest and 
most reasoned statement extant of the 
Continental point of view. Granted the 
initial premise—that human nature is not 
to be trusted, that security cannot rest 
either solely or mainly on moral obliga- 
tions and volunatry undertakings of free 
peoples—then the position is absolutely 
logical : 

‘In the actual conditions of Europe, a 
return to the feeling of security and mutual 
confidence can be achieved only with the 
aid of an established organization capable 
of guaranteeing by military sanctions the 
maintenance of the established order. 

. All military aid, in order to be 
effective at the moment of danger, must 
be based upon a technical scheme which 
has been previously arranged, and which is 
subject to examination and to later 
revision.” 

The economic sanctions, it is argued, 
which alone are automatically set in 
motion by the Covenant, are inadequate; 
it is no use expecting states which have no 
direct interest in a particular issue to take 
really effective action; therefore special 
and more specific arrangements must be 
made between states specially concerned 
in special areas. It is the logic of Europe 
of 1912; and its speciosity consists only in 
its acceptance of the fact of unstable equi- 
librium as a datum and its reliance on a 
forcible assurance of that equilibrium 
instead of a moral readjustment of it. 

Between them these two books, illus- 
trating the effect on German institutions, 
and on continental policy respectively, of 
the different basic assumptions, constitute 
the best possible introduction both to the 
specific problem that the Locarno dele- 
gates had to solve, and to the detailed 
history of the period 1920-23 set forth in 
Professor Toynbee’s two volumes. The 
shorter of the two is designed as a sort of 
orientation course on the postwar period. 
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The author has here allowed himself a 
freer hand in interpretation and synthesis 
than in the detailed official history, deal- 
ing in broad and firm outline not merely 
with nations, but with international 
forces and conflicting cultures and institu- 
tions. The east as well as the west is 
brought into the perspective, and the 
result is a volutae unequalled in this field 
for power, lucidity and compactness. 
Its price brings it within the range of the 
undergraduate as well as the general 
reader, and while the professional student 
will recognise its importance in the series, 
every college course dealing with modern 
world history should make use of this 
splendid contribution. 

It is amazing that the same author could 
patiently and conscientiously trace his 
way through the tangled and frequently 
sordid detail covered in the larger volume. 
Here again the scope is world wide, and 
the task must have been particularly 
onerous as the work is primarily a book 
of facts without much attempt to pass on 
their relative significance. Space forbids 
any detailed consideration of its exhas- 
tive contents: it must suffice to say that 
the work maintains the high standard of 
previous volumes published by the British 
Institute of International Relations, and 
leaves every student grateful for a contri- 
bution that will undoubtedly rank, for 
many practical purposes, as tantamount to 
source material. 


A Grammar or Poxrrics. By Harold J. Laski. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1925, 565 pp. 
$5.00. 


Let us welcome Mr. Laski’s new book 
as a comprehensive expression, in terms 
not too general, of pluralistic, political 
philosophy by one of its most vigorous 
exponents. It may even occur to some to 
prescribe it as a text book for American 
college courses. It has some of the quali- 
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fications for such use, as that it is not only 
comprehensive but illustrative fully as 
much from American as from English and 
other experience; again, it is not too 
difficult for the child-mind with which it 
is assumed that college teachers have to 
deal; and again, it is not a contribution 
to scientific knowledge of terrifying origi- 
nality. It is too much to say that no one 
would think it a dangerous book, but 
then, much dangerous doctrine is already 
being taught in our colleges and 
universities. 

The ‘‘grammar’’ is in two parts, the 
first mainly philosophical, the second con- 
cerned with detailed device. The second 
part I think is the better. 

The first chapter begins: “‘A new politi- 
cal philosophy is necessary to a new 
world.’’ It és, perhaps, still a new phil- 
osophy that ‘man is a political animal;’’ 
that he is not the isolated phenomenon 
that the eighteenth century way of think- 
ing tended to make him with its insistence 
upon eternal, natural rights which no com- 
munity arrangement might modify; that 
the function of the state may be more than 
merely to preserve the peace; that the 
purpose of social organization, whether 
simple or complex, is simply the common 
welfare. But Laski has more to say than 
this. 

The second chapter argues that it would 
be of lasting benefit if political science 
and the world in general were to surrender 
the whole concept of sovereignty. The 
author's views on this subject are well 
known. But however well they have in 
the main been put, one cannot help regret- 
ting what sometimes appears to be rather 
careless treatment of the arguments of the 
opposition. For example, the author 
says of Prof. Dicey’s distinction be- 
tween political and legal sovereignty that it 
constitutes a division of sovereignty and 
is therefor a contradiction in terms. But 
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this is to misunderstand the use of these 
terms. Dicey, as well as other, orthodox, 
political scientists who have later im- 
proved somewhat upon his definitions, 
have often explained that they have here 
in mind two entirely separate ideas. The 
one is a juristic idea. The other is not. 
The historical development which has 
bestowed the common term upon them 
both has been the source of an unfortunate 
confusion. Some at least, of the orthodox 
school, would like to banish the term, 
political sovereignty and to invite in its 
place that old philosophical king, the 
General Will. But this misunderstanding 
aside, pluralistic philosophy, in combat- 
ing the notion of sovereignty, is doing the 
service of trying to allay the tyrannical 
sway of a particular institution which 
does not represent the most inclusive of 
social communities. 

What shall be the position in modern 
society of that community which is called 
the state? That depends on a considera- 
tion of rights. ‘‘Rights,’’ says the author 
“are those conditions of social life with- 
out which no man can seek in general to 
be himself at his best. . Rights, 
therefore, are prior to the state in the 
sense that they are that from which its 
validity derives. . . They are his- 
torical in the sense that at some given 
period and place they are demanded by 
the character of its civilization; and they 
are natural in the sense that under those 
same limitations, the facts demand their 
recognition." This is not surprising doc- 
trine. It will not astonish the historical 
school for it is what they have always 
believed. And it will not surprise those 
legalistic pillars of the status quo who ate 
too encumbered with fragments of eight- 
eenth-century political thought to permit 
them to see that it is not their own view. 

In this theory of rights, this ‘‘aveaue 
to a creative view of politics,” Laski 
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shows his English affiliation. ‘“The clue 
to the interpretation of rights,’’ he says 
“becomes an historical one.’ Specifi- 
cally, on historical grounds, they include 
such things as freedom of thought and of 
speech, a right to a minimum of education, 
a right to work; generally, they may be 
grouped in the Aristotelian manner under 
the “‘right to the good life.’’ The exist- 
ence of the state is justified only so long 
as it secures these rights. But the secur- 
ing of rights to the individual, says 
Laski—or is it T. H. Green?—*‘does not 
mean that his best self will be attained. 
It means only that the hindrances to its 
attainment are removed so far as the action 
of the state canremove them."’ It appears 


that English socialism, like the English 
historical school, will not lose sight of 
the individual man. 

Man must essentially be his own sav- 
iour. But he can do nothing, or rather 
he can Je nothing, apart from rights and 
corresponding duties which serve as the 


instruments of his growth. While it is 
true, therefore, to speak as Laski does of 
tights as individual, yet is it not equally 
true that they have their basis in social 
function? And function is here to be 
construed, not as Laski sometimes does, 
that is, as serving either a good or a bad 
end, but as R. H. Tawney means it to be 
construed in his excellent little book The 
Acquisitive Society, that is, as serving 
always a good end. For example, prop- 
erty rights which promote the creative 
initiative should be encouraged, while 
such rights as large inheritances, which 
too often encourage the rich man’s son to 
squander hi$ own good life as well as his 
usefulness to others, should not retain 
the recognition of the community. Laski 
and Tawney would agree that many legal 
tights of property today stand in need of 
serious modification. They would agree 
that the state must be judged on the basis 
of rights. 
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The second half of the ‘‘grammar’’ will 
gratify men of practical affairs, for they 
will observe here that Laski sounds less 
revolutionary when he comes to deal with 
constructive ideas than he did in his earlier 
volumes, which, he says in his preface to 
this one, “‘were either mainly critical or 
intended to discuss somewhat technical 
issues in political philosophy.’’ It is 
clear now that the author has a concept of 
‘‘authority as federal,’’ in which the state 
is to retain its dignified position of co- 
ordinator and arbiter between the many 
and various institutions of modern life. 
But there is an important difference, Laski 
says, between the dominating state of 
orthodox, political theory and the state 
which complies with the following con- 
ditions, in order that it may fit the needs 
of modern society: (1) that it must be a 
decentralized state; (2) that the central 
government will be compelled to consult 
with advisory committees composed of 
representatives from the various institu- 
tions concerned; and (3) that the state 
must recognize the limitation upon its 
authority to interfere with the internal 
life of other associations. Moreover, 
it is pointed out in the chapter on “‘In- 
ternational Organization’’ that the state 
should recognize ‘“‘legal’’ limitations upon 
its conduct in the larger community. Ina 
general way this view of the nature of the 
modern state seems quite convincing. Yet 
if it is to become. intelligible to lawyers 
and courts, is there not need for a clearer 
notion of the nature of law than that 
which the author partly supplies in the 
chapter on ““The Judicial Process?’’ You 
must read the chapter, and, indeed, most 
of the book. 

Especially the second half of the book, 
which is in great part unusually sugges- 
tive. Even to detail. We have need of 
this. If it is evident that society is fast 
becoming more ‘“‘collectivistic,’’ it is not 
equally clear what form it is taking. 
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Indeed, there is need for thinking in a 
constructive way and in some detail about 
the state of the future, in order that it 
may not come about in too haphazard a 
fashion. There is room in the lacunae of 
political literature for the ample chapters 
on ‘‘Political Institutions,’’ *‘Economic 
Institutions,’’ *“The Judicial Process’’ and 
“International Organization.” 

Of these the first two appear to be the 
most significant. On the political side 
Mr. Laski portrays an organization of 
government very like the present English 
parliamentarism. Unlike most socialists 
he values highly the two-party system 
with its centralization of responsibility 
for power, and, on the other side, for 
criticism. But he does not favor geograph- 
ical centralization of power; rather a 
decentralization of the administrative 
system and a high measure of local self- 
government. There should be a written 
constitution more difficult to amend than 
that of France, less difficult than that of 
the United States. And it should provide 
for the American principle of judicial 
review. There should be a unicameral 
legislature organized into a system of 
legislative committees, one for each exec- 
utive department. A most important 
suggestion, the author thinks, is an elab- 
orate scheme of advisory committees 
composed of representatives of the numer- 
ous interrelated compartments of the 
highly articulated society which he de- 
scribes. These committees would be es- 
pecially important to the administration, 
but everywhere in the federal society of 
the future they would exist to bring it 
into harmonious, organic relation. 
These are proposals such as one should not 
be surprised to hear suggested by a liberal 
member of the House of Commons. 

The chapter on ‘Economic Institu- 
tions’’ depicts a complex economic so- 
ciety, unified in a Ministry of Production. 








Under the supervision of the minister and 
of various subministers industry is or- 
ganized along three different lines. Those 
of monopolistic nature, like mining, rail- 
ways and shipping, are nationalized. 
The control of these is vested in a Govern- 
ing Board and District Boards, each repre- 
senting three elements, management, 
workers and the public. For the super- 
vision of the individual factories and 
mines, the District Board appoints mana- 
gers who fanction with the advice of the 
well-known ‘Works Councils."’ Ques- 
tions of hours and wages are settled by 
agreement between the Governing or 
District Boards and the representatives of 
trade unions or other occupational 
groups. 

The second class of industries is com- 
posed of those which are not natural 
monopolies but which produce commodi- 
ties of great social importance. These 
are regulated in various ways. Some of 
the more indispensable production, such 
as that of milk, falls naturally to the 
consumers’ codperatives. The produc- 
tion of somewhat less urgent goods Mr. 
Laski would organize as joint stock com- 
panies or producers’ guilds. This second 
class, therefore, without completely elim- 
inating the element of private profit, 
would include the activity both of the 
state and of other groups. 

In the third category are those commod- 
ities which are not invested with a public 
character. Here the state will be content 
to require ‘‘conformity with certain stand- 
ards, in wages, in hours of labour and the 
like, and in the erection of institutions to 
ensure that the will of labour has a full 
opportunity to impress itself on the mak- 
ing of those standards.’’ Here the prob- 
lem of the amount of profit will not 
directly concern the state. It will still 
be possible, for example, whether by effort 
or by chance, to think of a certain type of 
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saleable neck-tie pin and so become a 
millionaire. 

There is much else. It is not possible 
profitably to summarize this remarkable 
chapter. 

Let us refer not least to the author's 
enviable passion for a democratic society. 
I say passion, for his writings are note- 
worthy more for the man in them, than 
for a quite consistent ratiocination. The 
absence of clear logic is most in evidence 
on the very point which unifies the attack 
on modern society. This is the matter of 
equality. One should be tempted, did 
space permit, to inquire how much more 
consistent, and, therefore how much 
better foundation for a modern social- 
democracy, was Aristotle’s explanation of 
how it is true that “‘what is just is equal.”’ 
But whoever wishes to right the wrongs 
of accumulative advantage, and the social 
inefficiency involved therein, must com- 
mand not only a measure of consistent 
argument, but also the enthusiasm, say, 
of the French Revolution for abstract 
ideas. 

Despite its merit, A Grammar of Politics 
may not be of enduring interest partly for 
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the reason with which Woodrow Wilson 
used to exhort his classes in Princeton. 
““Gentlemen,’’ he would say, “‘if you want 
your stuff to live, you must put it in good 
form.’" Doubtless Mr. Laski’s ‘‘gram- 
mar’’ does not pretend to be a remarkable 
literary achievement. At any rate, it 
seems less carefully prepared than some 
of his former books. A number of mis- 
prints which. occur are not much to the 
point. But a degree of facile effusiveness 
together with the fact that the book refers 
to nearly every subject in the whole field 
of politics, will not produce the very best 
effect on those who like to think of poli- 
tics as both a scholarly science and an art 
of great tradition. Yet one must appre- 


-ciate how ambitious a task this work 


represents. A ‘“‘grammar’’ of a science 
so wide and where so much is controver- 
sial as in politics could hardly in the 
nature of things be altogether thorough 
and comprehensive and interesting. Yet 
without doubt this book is important to 
the present generation. ; 
Watrer E. Sanpetivs. 
Robert Brookings Graduate School, 
Washington, D. C. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO ECONOMIC HISTORY 


MILDRED HARTSOUGH 


A misrory or AGricutture IN Europe AND AMgRICA. 
By. N. S. B. Gras. New York: F. S. Crofts and 
Company, 1925, xxvii, 444 pp. $3.50. 

Historica, Founpations or Trape-Marx Law. 
By Frank I. Schechter. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1925, xvii, 211 pp. $6.00. 

History or Economic Prooress iN THE UNrrep 
States. By Walter W. Jennings. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1926, xvi, 819 pp. 
$4.50. 


It is comparatively easy to write a 
treatise in a conventional field where the 


subject matter and the lines of thought are 
more or less clearly defined. It is one of 
the special merits of this new work by 
Professor Gras, as of his other works, 
that it strikes out into fresh paths, and is 
as valuable for its suggestiveness as for 
the results of scholarship which are pre- 
sented. There is a surprising paucity of 
material for the general reader on the 
history of agriculture; this book, planned 
for both collegiate and general use, aims, 
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as its author states in the Preface, ‘‘at 
both historical and genetic treatment, 
that is, a description of the phenomena 
and a statement of the general evolution- 
ary changes.”’ 

The central theme is the development of 
agriculture as it has responded to changing 
economic organization and to the widen- 
ing market for agricultural products. Six 
stages of agriculture, following in general 
the German scholars, are outlined. Pro- 
fessor Gras does not stop, however, with a 
description of agricultural methods; he 
is concerned also with the problems of 
land tenure, agricultural labor, and the 
recurrent manifestations of agrarian 
discontent. 

It is not to be expected that where an 
author covers a field at once so extensive 
and so little cultivated his results will be 
a exhaustive or even necessarily definitive. 
es The value of this book lies chiefly in its 
combination of the results of research 
with a summary of the main trends of 
development. It will receive its deserved 
welcome from all those interested in 
i agricultural history. 

Le When changes in the social order are 
“A made they begin, usually, by gradual 

modifications of the existing order in the 
f face of new conditions. Gradually, as 
Hi the change takes permanent shape, the 
new institution or custom becomes im- 
bedded in the social life of the group, and 
new ideas are based upon it and built 
up around it. Only after this process is 
more or less complete do we find legal 
concepts being reshaped, old laws being 
changed and new ones introduced to meet 
the situation that has already been ac- 
cepted by society. This process is well 
illustrated by the history of trade-mark 
law, as Mr. Schechter of the New York 
Bar sets forth the story. 

In the Middle Ages, when production 
was cafried on under the handicraft 
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system, manufacturers (who were usually 
at the same time merchants) often em- 
ployed an identifying mark on their pro- 
ducts to indicate source of origin or owner- 
ship. Such devices were merely pro- 
prietary marks, for the benefit of the owner 
alone, and not of the public. At the same 
time, a practice commonly resorted to by 
the gilds was to require their members to 
place distinctive marks upon their wares, 
in order that responsibility for inferior 
products might be more easily traced, 
This regulation was in the public interest; 
such a mark of identification was dis- 
tinctly a liability, not an asset. 
Sometimes the same device served both 
these functions in the Middle Ages. 
Quite separate in their origin and purpose, 
it is nevertheless out of a combination 
of the two ideas that the modern trade- 
mark arose. From the first came the idea 
of a proprietary right of the owner in the 
device; from the second, the concept of 
the public interest, and legal action on the 
basis of fraud when the mark was counter- 
feited. Such a development began with 
the widening of the market for a given 
maker’s wares. Not until well into the 
nineteenth century, however, was the idea 
of legal protection of the trade-mark well 
worked out, in either England or the 
United States. Even at the present time, 
the legal standing of the trade-mark is 
shrouded with considerable confusion of 
thought, and its owner's right for pro- 
tection is not yet consistently worked out 
in legal practice. As Mr. Schechter 
clearly demonstrates in his last chapter 
‘the development of the law of unfair 
competition with respect to trade-marks 
has been hampered by the failure of the 
law to keep pace with the functional 
evolution of trade-marks themselves.” 
Mr. Schechter’s treatise, which is both 
interesting and scholarly, is the first dis- 
sertation accepted for the J. D. degree, 
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the doctorate in law which has been 
recently established at Columbia Univer- 
sity. It is published as the first of the 
Columbia Legal Series, series which is to 
be comparable to the well-known Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law. 
A high standard, both in method and in 
results, is set by this publication. It is 
to be hoped that a precedent has been 
established by the workmanship, but not 
by the price. 

During the past few years, books con- 
cerned with the economic history of the 
United States have multiplied at a rate 
gratifying to those interested in the field 
as students or as teachers. Five years ago 
there were only one or two texts in the 
field; now there are seven or eight. To 
this group may now be added the book 
under review; although it is intended to 
interest the general reader, it is planned 
chiefly for use in the class-room. 

The general outline of the book is con- 
ventional, the field is divided into five 
periods chronologically, and in each of 
these periods the topics taken up include 
agriculture, manufacture, commerce and 
commercial policy, finance and labor. 
Earlier texts have aimed usually at pre- 
senting a general sketch of economic 
development, to be supplemented and filled 
in, at the teacher's discretion, by readings 
in contemporary materials and in the more 
detailed works on special topics. Profes- 
sor Jennings’ aim has been to reduce the 
necessary amount of supplementary read- 
ing. He has selected numerous quota- 
tions from contemporary sources for the 
earlier period; and throughout the book 
he has included a wide range of topics and 
4 great amount of detail. 

It seems to the reviewer that this has 
involved more sacrifice than gain. Many 
topics have had to be slighted, in order 
to make room for others of perhaps less 
importance. Further, the inclusion of so 
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many details leaves the author scant room 
for the desirable generalization. The 
reader is thus given the impression of a 
large amount of material insufficiently 
generalized. In his desire to do justice 
to the breadth of his field, Professor Jen- 
nings has failed to give us enough of him- 
self, to leave the imprint of his own mind 
on the quantity of dates he has been at 
pains to collect. 

The undergraduate will no doubt be 
much pleased to find that no tables have 
been included in the text. There are, to 
be sure, many pages dotted with figures 
most of which if given at all, might better 
have been collected in tables or relegated 
to the footnotes. A number of such sum- 
maries of figures, together with a helpful 
bibliography, might have been added at 
the end of the book. Another feature 
for which the practised eye will seek 
almost in vain is maps; only one has been 
included, and that of a political as much as 
an economic character. Professor Jen- 
nings is apparently among those who 
think that map work should be carried on 
entirely through the use of a separate 
atlas. 

It is no desire of the reviewer to offer 
only hostile criticism of this book. The 
general plan of arrangement is good, a 
wealth of valuable information is included 
and there are indications that if the 
author had been less hindered by the 
quantity of data, his manner of presenta- 
tion would have been not only clear but 
interesting. His attention to the period 
since 1900 is satisfying, and he has done 
well in bringing many of his topics down 
to avery recent date. It would have been 
gratifying to see more attention paid, 
especially in this last section, to the 
growing industrialization of the South. 
There are not so many good books on this 
particular shelf of the economic historian 
put that another so useful as this one is 
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can be welcomed. The entirely satisfac- 
tory textbook will probably never be 
written. 


Tue Prostem or GovERNMENT wits SpsciaL Rerer- 
EeNcE TO AmgricaNn INstrruTIONS AND ConDITIONS. 
By Chester Collins Maxey. New York: Alfred 


A. Knopf, 1925, pp. xvii, 497. $4.00. 


What should be the nature of the in- 
troductory college course in political 
science? The different answers to this 
question are reflected in the varying types 
of text-books, which now certainly leave 
the teacher no ground for complaint, 
either with respect to the range of choice 
presented or the general high level of 
excellence which has been achieved. 
There has been marked progress in the last 
generation in text-book writing. On the 
one extreme we have the treatise which is 
rather theoretical in its approach, and 
draws its illustrative material quite as 
much from foreign governments as from 
our own. At the other limit is the text 
which portrays the American system alone 
and in great factual detail, with only a 
minimum of discussion of general theories. 
Are the callow minds of Freshmen and 
Sophmores capable of profiting from dis- 
cussions concerning the origin of the state, 
the nature of political authority, the 
problem of sovereignty, the relation of 
government and law, the genesis of indi- 
vidual rights, and the numerous other 
abstractions of political doctrine? Or 
should the initial course be confined to a 
descriptive account of the structural and 
functional characteristics of American 
Federal, State and local government? 
It is in effecting a most happy compromise 
between these two extreme positions that 
Professor Maxey’s volume must be widely 
welcomed. 

The book is written with a definite 
viewpoint, to induce the student to think 
seriously and constructively regarding the 
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problems which must confront him as y 
citizen. To accomplish this, considerable 
attention is given to the social and eco. 
nomic setting in which the state functions. 
Government is viewed not as something 
remote, situated at the national or state 
capital, and merely reaching out to touch 
the individual in a restrictive fashion at 
certain points. It is a part of a general 
process of social control which operates 
continually in our every-day life and in 
which we ourselves have a responsible 
réle to play. The interplay of social and 
economic groups, the basis of government 
in adjusting conflicting group interests, 
the problem of social codperation, the 
divergent solutions proposed to meet the 
needs of a rapidly changing, a dynamic, 
social order are vividly presented. 

There is sufficient discussion of the more 
important types of foreign governmental 
organization, and the principles under- 
lying them, to serve as a basis of compari- 
son with our own, and to dispel any 
lingering impression in the student's 
mind that ours is necessarily the best 
possible form of government. The space 
devoted to a description of the American 
system is necessarily brief, but the treat- 
ment is fresh and interesting. 

One section is devoted to ‘“The Citizen's 
Job,”” in which, besides chapters on elec- 
toral problems and political parties, there 
are luminous discussions of ‘‘Civic Activ- 
ities outside a Party,’’ “Public Opinion,” 
and “‘Can Democracy Succeed?”’ 

The last quarter of the book is devoted 
to “Contemporary Problems,’’ which 
ought to serve as a real initiation for the 
student into an active and intelligent par- 
ticipation in the functions of citizenship. 
In lucid but succint fashion the major 
social questions which confront the na- 
tion today, and in the solution of which 
government may be expected to be it- 
voked in one way or another, are opened 
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up for discussion. The problems of agri- 
culture, of the control of commerce and 
industry, of conservation of natural re- 
sources, of money and credit, of public 
finance, of labor, of immigration and 
Americanization, of public health, of the 

and unfortunate, of education, of 
national defence and of foreign relations 
are stated vigorously but fairly. There 
is no glossing over unpleasant features in 
any situation. The author's generally 
progressive attitude is not flaunted but is 
apparent enough. 

Written in a readable and easy style; 
marked throughout by a moderateness and 
fairness of tone; well-proportioned in its 
emphasis; and abreast at every point with 
the best results of scholarship, this‘text is - 
assured a wide adoption for college and 
university classes in political science. 

WattTER JAMES SHEPARD. 
Robert Brookings Graduate School. 


Tas Inrmats Papers or Coronet Houss. Edited by 
Charles Seymour New York and Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1926, 2 vols., 471,508 pp. $10.00. 


Colonel House in turning over his 
papers to Dr. Seymour sought to avoid 
one obstacle to the truth—personal bias. 
Not having examined the original docu- 
ments I cannot pass on the honesty of the 
editing. One may quite easily, however, 
disagree with a very great deal of the 
interpretive comment. Dr. Seymour has 
learned something since the European 
war ended and the scholars began to 
publish their findings, but not enough. 
He is far and away a better editor than 
B. J. Hendrick who did W. H. Page's 
letters, though not by any manner of 
means ideal. The documents are the 


things in the eyes of the critical student, 
and it is apparent that these two volumes 
contain the most important source mate- 
tials yet made available to the students 
of America’s entrance into the World 
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War. In these volumes we have a mass 
of concrete data of immense importance. 
Most of the data to be sure confirm sup- 
positions already current rather than 
astonish by their newness. 

House’s papers tell a story that is ex- 
tremely engrossing and revealing. The 
meaty portions of the volumes deal with 
the World War. The first two hundred 
and fifty pages of Volume I, and about 
fifty pages of Volume II, dealing with 
House’s early career and the two Presi- 
dential campaigns of Wilson are not so 
vital, although significant as background. 
The chapters dealing with the war are 
immensely complex and cannot be briefly 
summarized. We have however floods 
of informations about (1) House's peace 
mission to Europe in 1914, (2) his journeys 
to Europe, again seeking a basis for peace, 
in 1915, and 1916, (3) growing out of 
these three journeys, his intimate en- 
tanglement American foreign politics, 
(4) the personal background of American 
diplomacy 1914-1917, (5) the nature of 
the sympathies and prejudices control- 
ling House, Wilson, and in consequence 
our foreign diplomacy, and (6) a detailed 
contemporary record of the ebb and flow 
of Wilson’s peace efforts, relations with 
Great Britain and Germany, and finally 
America’s entrance into the War. These 
points are inextricably tangled, but all 
of them are illuminated. Largely missing 
from these volumes are the actual notes 
exchanged, any reference to the sordid 
trickery, manipulation, international in- 
trigue diplomatic dissimulations, and so 
on, to all, in fact, of the determining and 
conditioning factors not within Colonel 
House's ken. It should therefore be 
strongly emphasized that, in the Colonel's 
own words, these volumes ‘‘treat only of 
such matters as came within the orbit of 
my own activities.”’ 

Adequately to deal with all of these 
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matters is impossible in this place. One 
can only make some pertinent, leading 
generalizations. It becomes increasingly 
obvious that no decent history of 
America’s entrance into the war can be 
written until one has wrestled with the 
question of Anglomania. The disease 
was not virulent in House, but it deter- 
mined his politics in the last analysis. 
Time and again he advised enduring the 
amazing insults of Great Britain when all 
he has to justify himself was his faith. 
It may be said emphatically, on the basis 
of the evidence presented in this book, 
that Germany never got half as good a 
deal as England. Germany was never 
given the status of an accused man before 
the bar—she was almost invariably found 
guilty before trial. Anglomania is the 
most obvious explanation of the fact that 
Great Britain was never pushed to the 
wall for her violations of international 
law incident to the blockade. From 
these volumes we learn how nearly United 
States did approach to such a programme, 
but it was never carried through. The 
Germans knew, and the historians will 
know, that Germany was pushed for her 
violations, and England got away with 
hers. The strongest argument against 
the English was the strictly legal one, 
and that is the argument referred to. It 
has never been refuted. The leading 
English and American international law- 
yers have admitted that it cannot be 
refuted. Lansing and Polk developed it 
but never pushed it. House and Wilson 
never really got behind the State Depart- 
ment in the matter. Page in England 
actively hindred what the State Depart- 
ment did do. Anglomania vitiated the 
whole foreign policy of the administra- 
tion; that and solemn gush about the 
rights of humanity! 

It is also obvious that France and Russia 
upset the apple cart in almost every peace 
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move, especially France. These nations, 
of course, precipitated the wary, If 
Colonel House and Wilson could have 
dealt with England and Germany alone 
in 1914 there would have been no war, 
Even later on France hindered England from 
making peace. House again and again 
recognizes as much but still goes along 
favoring the Allies. He, like Page, was 
absolutely convinced of the superior, 
unique, and high-toned talents of Lord 
Grey. Both of them were, of course, 
completely taken in. Grey’s fumbling in 
1914 helped precipitate the war. His 
policy in previous years entangled England 
with France. Even House came to realize 
that the Belgium stuff was all grandstand 
play, and that the English were doomed 
to enter the war in any case. Grey's own 
book, Twenty-five Years, is a mass of half 
truths. He was a solemn fraud—a con- 
summate hypocrite—or a skilfull diplo- 
mat? House got so tangled up in the 
Allied net that he couldn't break loose. 
To his eternal and everlasting credit he 
put down in his diary caustic notations 
which represent his real opinions. May 
no reader miss them—they are te 
vealing. It is saddening to think 
that they played no greater part in 
his actions. 

The Kaiser comes off very well in 
House’s papers. He is somewhat ridic- 
ulous, but he was plainly against wat. 
During the war he threw a great deal of 
influence on the side of moderation. It- 
deed the villians of the piece are the army 
and navy men of Germany. They aft 
thoroughly roasted. The civil authorities 
come off relatively well. Von Bernstorf 
appears in an especially favorable light. 
He was a diligent, intelligent diplomat, 
against frightfulness, and for civilized 
policy. Spring-Rice, British Ambassadot 
at Washington, was a highly nervous indi 
vidual, and frequently made hi 
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obnoxious. Page at London for United 
States was impossible. 

“The Intimate Papers of Colonel 
House’ will be a bitter pill for those who 
still hold that the Allies monopolized 
virtue during the war years. Time and 
again they were hopelessly in the wrong. 
They befogged the issued, talked beside 
the point, and blatted about the righteous 
of their cause when cold facts were needed, 
and contradicted their silken words. 
Colonel House in 1916 wrote to Wilson 
from France: *‘In each government I have 
visited I have found stubbornness, deter- 
mination, selfishness and cant. One con- 
tinually hears selfglorification, and the 
highest motives attributed to themselves 
because of their part in the war. But I 
may tell you that my observation is that 
incompetent statesmanship and selfishness 
is at the bottom of it all’’ CII, 165). 

For diabolically clever insincerity on 
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the part of Grey compare the text and 
footnote, Volume II, page 181. The Allies 
consistently played the angel child and 
largely got away with it. Germany 
tried hard-boiled diplomacy as well as 
action and lost. The moral is obvious. 
But the sad part of it all is the fact that 
United States was taken in by the Allies. 
Both sides violated our neutrality out- 
rageously. Great Britain, leading sea 
power of the Allies, was never pushed for 
her violations. Germany, having the 
misfortune to destroy a few insignificant 
lives, paid dearly for her violations. If you 
want important glimpses behind the 
scenes, if you want to know something 
about how the balance was tipped and by 
whom, you must certainly read Colonel 
House. His book is a most important 
source on America’s entrance into the 
World War. 
C. Hartiey GraTran. 


FROM HISTORIAN TO SPECIAL PLEADER 


PHILLIPS BRADLEY 


Concress, Tue CoNsTITUTION AND THE SuPREME 
Court. By Charles Warren. Boston: Little 
Brown and Company, 1925, pp. vii, 308. $3.00. 


Mr. Warren's “‘The Supreme Court in 
United States History,’’ which won the 
Pulitzer Prize in History several years 
ago, earned a well deserved reputation for 


impartiality and thoroughness. This 
more recent adventure in historical analy- 
sis is a distinct and disappointing depar- 
ture from Mr. Warren's previous methods. 
It is marked by the emphasis of the ad- 
Vocate upon the ex parte pleading of his 
Particular position rather than by the 
attention of the historian to the merits 
of the case. 


Briefly stated, Mr. Warren's position is 
one of regret that we have departed so 
far from the original conception of the 
place of the Supreme Court in our system 
that we can criticize its decisions with 
impunity, a regret tinged with bitterness 
that the criticisms not infrequently come 
close to the mark. Most of his chapters 
deal with one or another of the criticisms 
or explore—and exploit—the dangers of 
giving to Congress the right to overrule 
the decisions of the court by repassing 
legislation declared unconstitutional by it. 
On the historical side, his work is valuable, 
particularly in regard to the relation of the 
early congresses to the court. When, 
however, he leaves this field for the con- 
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troversial one as to the present powers of 
the court and its use of them, his work dis- 
closes some of the results of the abuse of 
history by historians in political cam- 
paigns—several chapters are in substance 
material he used in 1924. 

With Mr. Warren’s major and minor 
premise few will disagree. That in a 
system of government based on a written 
constitution there is need of an agency for 
interpretation of its meaning in the light 
of particular cricumstances is a common- 
place. Further, the power to declare 
legislation in conflict with the constitu- 
tion ultra vires is necessary to the main- 
tenance of the political structure. The 
rub comes when an attempt is made to 
work out a formula and an agency for 
obtaining these results in action. To 
argue that our own experiment has been 
not merely entirely successful but the best 
possible (which is the implication of Mr. 
Warren’s analysis) is a doubtful thesis. 
For instance, he deprecates any change 
from the present rule of majority decisions 
in favor of say six or seven votes against 
the constitutionality of a bill. With 
admirable thoroughness Mr. Warren has 
collected all the cases of five-to-four deci- 
sions—a bare eight or nine cases. But to 
suggest, as Mr. Warren does, that the 
quantity of these cases determines the 
issue neglects altogether the important 
question of their quality. It is not the 
frequency of the occurrence but the preg- 
nancy of the results for social advancement 
or backwardness that measures the im- 
portance of the issue. A single case like 
the District of Columbia Minimum Wage 
Law Case outweighs a hundred unani- 
mous decisions. And it is a sufficient 
answer to the contention that a rule of six- 
to-three would give a small minority of 
the court the ultimate control of decisions 
that when the court is not at least two 
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thirds sure of its position there is a valid 
basis of presumption in favor of the co- 
ordinate congressional opinion of con- 
stitutionality in passing the law in 
question. 

Nor does Mr. Warren strengthen his 
case by itemizing twenty-five possible 
cases of congressional usurpation and in- 
fringement of personal liberty and prop. 
erty right, were the Supreme Court de- 
prived of its present prerogative over 
legislation. In the first place, a number, 
such as “‘to form a new state within the 
jurisdiction of any other state without the 
consent of both’’ are expressly forbidden 
by the constitution, and ordinary rules of 
interpretation under an amendment to 
allow Congress to pass statutes over an 
adverse decision, would preclude cases of 
specific constitutional prohibitions. And 
second, it is 2 chimera of the most tre- 
mulous minds even in these days of Bol- 
shevism to envisage a congress courageous 
enough to trample on our dearly bought 
liberties—further than has already hap 
pened under the protecting aegis of the 
Court. 

In a chapter on Labor and the Court, 
Mr. Warren makes clear that the balance 
sheet does not show a very clear debit 
account when it is totaled—a point of 
view too often lost sight of. This is one 
of the best chapters in the book and should 
be read by the most virulent of the court's 
critics as an antidote to their pessimism. 
On the whole it is a fair presentation of 
the situation. 

This is one of the best briefs for the 
status quo in regard to the Court which 
has been written. There are few on the 
other side comparable in erudition of 
readableness. It is worth careful at 
tention—if we remember it is a bias 
and not a constitution Mr. Warren is 
expounding. 
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Tus Usaces or THE American Constitution. By 
Herbert W. Horwill. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; 1925, 243 pp. $3.00. 


Here is an English literateur, sometime 
scholar of Wadham College, Oxford, 
writing ably about the practical workings 
of the American Constitution and the 
development of usages at the expense of 
the documentary text. He gives a vol- 
ume of 243 pages in twelve chapters to a 
subject, full of interest to English and 
American readers, which occupies only a 
few pages in Lord Bryce’s ‘‘American 
Commonwealth.’’ Written primarily for 
an English public this useful and impor- 
tant book at times 'abours certain extra- 
Constitutional customs rather obvious 
toan American audience. But it affords 
| ample compensation in a convenient col- 
lection of many significant historical facts 
and in a systematic presentation of those 
changes which, creeping in like green 
blades upon stony streets, have gently 
though silently filled up the chinks 
between our laws. 

Mr. Horwill begins by asking what the 
American Constitution is. He differs 
with the text-book distinction between 
written and unwritten constitutions and 
with those who recognize nothing as part 
of the American Constitution which is 
not found in the fundamental instrument 
of 1787 or in its subsequent amendments. 
In his view the usual contrasts between the 
American and the English Constitutions 
ate wholly mistaken. He not only ex- 
hibits the popular misconception which 
takes the document drawn up in 1787 for 
the whole of our Constitution, but shows 
that the prohibition amendment has no 
logical right to a place init. This amend- 
Ment is not germane in that it has nothing 
to do with the regulation of the exercise 
of the powers of sovereignty within the 
United States. The test which Mr. Hor- 
will employs is Dicey’s classic definition 
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of a constitution consisting of ‘‘all rules 
which directly or indirectly affect the dis- 
tribution or the exercise of the sovereign 
power in the state.’’ To avoid ambiguity 
he proposes that we revise our terminology 
and denote the fundamental instrument by 
the term ‘The Fundamental Law.” Ac- 
cepting Dicey’s guidance he finds that the 
American Constitution is composed of 
(1) The Law of the Constitution, com- 
prising (a) The Fundamental Law of the 
Constitution, consisting of the Constitu- 
tion of 1787 as subsequently amended 
(but minus Amendment XVIID, (b) The 
Statute Law of the Constitution, (c) 
The Common Law of the Constitution. 
(2) The Conventions of the Constitution. 
The Law of the Constitution having al- 
ready been expounded by many writers, 
Mr. Horwill confines his discussion in the 
present volume to the Conventions of the 
Constitution, reluctantly employing the 
term ‘usage’ to avoid confusion with 
American connotations of the term ‘con- 
vention.’ He comes as the forerunner of 
‘an American Bagehot' to fill an important 
gap in the literature of politicz] science. 

According to this author practice has 
effected eight changes in the apparent 
intent of the Founding Fathers. First, 
with regard to the election of the Pres- 
ident. Whereas the original scheme 
made the election doubly or trebly in- 
direct by interposing the Electoral College 
and sometimes the House of Representa- 
tives, two customs have grown up to 
nullify the whole scheme. One makes it 
imperative for the State Legislatures to 
direct that the appointment of Presidential 
Electors shall be made by popular vote. 
The other has transformed the independent 
Electors into mere clerks who formally 
record a choice already made by the same 
vote. It was not any demand for popular 
control but the intensity of party rivalry 
that reduced the Electors to nonentities. 
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In effect, the national party conventions 
have become the electoral colleges and the 
power of the President, who now receives 
his mandate directly fron the electorate, 
has been strengthened far beyond the 
original plan. 

The succession of a Vice-President to a 
Presidency left vacant by the death of its 
occupant is the second usage of which Mr. 
Horwill treats. The Fundamental Law 
intended that the Vice-President should 
act as President under such circumstances 


tather than succeed to the office, but usage © 


has magnified his status thanks to the 
precedent established by John Tyler in 
1841. It does not appear quite proper to 
Mr. Horwill that the names of “‘acci- 
dental’’ Presidents should receive equal 
rank on the roll of Chief Executives with 
those whom the nation has deliberately 
elected. But for this usage which has 
transformed the intended substitute into a 
successor, Mr. Marshall might have acted 
in Woodrow Wilson's place during those 
fateful eight months when the President 
was an invalid in the White House. And 
the whole course of national and inter- 
national affairs would have been dif- 
ferent. 

The third usage is that whick forbids 
third Presidential terms. It is not so 
firmly established, however, as absolutely 
to deter an ambitious man from making 
the venture. President Wilson, for ex- 
ample, did not think the anti-third-term 
usage so well established as to debar all 
possibility of his own election for a third 
term. 

Usage, in the fourth place, has destroyed 
the practice of conference with the Senate 
and has created the Cabinet still unknown 
to the Fundamental Law. Furthermore, 
it prohibits Cabinet ministers from speech 
or presence on the floor of either House 
except on some purely ceremonial oc- 
casion. Mr. Horwill sees, as others have 
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seen, the unfortunate consequences of this 
separation, though he doubts whether the 
present isolation of the executive from the 
legislature could be terminated without 
impairing their mutual independence. 

A fifth illustration of the intercalation 
of usage is discerned by the author in the 
matter of appointments and removals, 
Ostensibly the President makes the minor 
nominations, but in actual practice many 
of them are made by members of the House 
and Senate and by department heads, 
Personal, party, and geographical con- 
siderations enter into the distribution of 
the Federal patronage. In selecting mem- 
bers of his official family the President had 
obtained, through usage, an unfettered 
power not only of nomination but vir- 
tually of appointment also—prior, that is, 
to the Senate’s refusal last year to confirm 
Mr. Warren for Attorney-General. Mr. 
Horwill does not believe, however, that 
this incident will invalidate the old 
custom. It will simply prompt the Pres- 
ident to exercise more caution in his 
nominations. Similarly, Presidential ex- 
perience with Secretaries Stanton and 
Denby are considered mere exceptions to 
the usage which permits a President to 
dismiss and retain whom he will. 

In connection with the power of the 
purse, usage is found, in the sixth place, 
to have established the expediency, 
though not technically the necessity, of 
the House being made aware beforehand 
of the general drift of any important treaty 
in process of negotiation, that would 
require an appropriation of money to make 
it operative. Seventh, the exclusion of 
the Senate from the power of originating 
revenue bills has been entirely nullified 
because of the unexpected advantage that 
the Senate has taken of the permission 10 
propose amendments. Some progress has 
been made, Mr. Horwill concludes, toward 
the establishment of a constitutional usage 
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forbidding the practice of appending riders 
to appropriation bills. 

The eighth and oldest of all the usages 
of the American Constitution is the re- 
striction of seats in Congress to local resi- 
dents without which the gerrymander 
would be futile. This geographical ban 
is held responsible by Mr. Horwill, and 
many Americans would agree with him, 
for the notorious deficiency in the quality 
of Congressmen. 

In the chapter on ‘Miscellaneous 
Usages’’ references had to the public char- 
acter of the sessions of Congress, the pro- 
hibition against the combining of Federal 
and State offices, the geographical dis- 
tribution of offices, the integrity of the 
Supreme Court, and the injunction against 
granting titles of honor. The inclusion 
of the last subject in a list of usages seems 
in error since the Fundamental Law itself 
prohibits the granting and accepting of 
titles of any kind (Art. 1, Sec. 9, 118). 

What general principles, if any, can be 
traced in the formation of this body of 
custom? Mr. Horwill finds there are two 
general guides. First, it recognizes the 
necessity of mutual concessions for the 
avoidance of a deadlock in the govern- 
ment. And, second, the general tendency 
has been in the direction of a greater 
and more direct popular control of the 
government. 


Grorce B. Gatioway. 
Brookings Graduate School. 


Live anv Lerrers or Tomas Jerrerson. By Francis 
W. Hirst. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1926, $6.00. 

Jererson snp Hamitron: Taz Srrvccre ror 
Democracy in America. By Claude G. Bowers. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1925, $5.00. 

ConresPonpENce oF Jonn ApaMs AND THomas JErrEr- 
son 1812-1816. Selected with comment by Paul 
Wilstach. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, In- 
dianapolis, 1925, $5.00. 
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Foreigners, and Englishmen in particu- 
lar, manifest a singular aptitude at the 
business of understanding and reducing to 
the printed page our politics and our 
public men. Mr. Francis W. Hirst, the 
able and erudite Britisher, now adds to the 
already extended list of studies in Ameri- 
can biography by giving us, in his Léfe 
and Letters of Thomas Jefferson, the most 
balanced and comprehensive account of the 
Sage of Monticello that has yet been 
gotten between pasteboards. His ap- 
proach is entirely sympathetic; one might 
say almost sentimentally so. His literary 
style is lucid and entirely devoid of puffing 
and straining. The book is put together 
in short, easy-rolling chapters, fittingly 
labeled. 

Several criticisms, however, may be ia 
order. Mr. Hirst now and then leaps 
up from his task, drops his pen for a 
sword, and rushes to the attack of various 
of Jefferson's critics—notably F. S. Oliver. 
Again, some of the chapters are rather 
sketchy as, in some respects, is the picture 
of Jefferson himself. The author seems 
to have drawn off too much blood from 
his hero. There is no passion—no tend- 
ency toward hasty action or toward the 
loosing of heated opinions in the Jefferson 
he gives us. 

The superiority of Mr. Bowers’s picture 
lies just here. He presents us with the 
Jefferson of the memorable years 1789-1801, 
and he does so in a manner that is both 
clear and colorful. The ramifications of 
the Jefferson-Hamilton clash and contest 
are minutely explored and raised to a high 
amperage. So much so, indeed, that an 
uncritical reader might easily emerge 
from the book with several false 
conceptions. 

As Bowers sees it, the conflict between 
Jefferson and Hamilton was essentially 
one between democracy and aristocracy. 
But the struggle in reality was neither so 
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well-defined nor so simple. If Jefferson 
was a democrat, he was also a human- 
itarian; and if Hamilton was an aristo- 
crat, he was also a nationalist. The 
divergence of their views on nationalism 
is clear from their writings. Jefferson 
wrote in 1804: “‘Whether we remain one 
confederation, or form into Atlantic and 
Mississippi confederacies, I believe not 
very important to the happiness of either 
part.’’ In 1802, Hamilton wrote: *‘There 
is something noble and magnificent in the 
perspective of a great Federal Republic 
closely linked in the pursuit of a com- 
mon interest, tranquil and prosperous at 
home—tespectable abroad.’’ Jefferson's 
humanitarianism is strikingly evident to 
the reader of Hirst’s volume. He accepts 
and presents to us those accomplishments 
that Jefferson himself cherished. Jefferson 
to him is the author of the Declaration of 
American Independence and of the Statute 
of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and 
father of the University of Virginia. 

Jefferson, in fact, was a man of an un- 
usually wide variety of interests. Poli- 
tics was only one of his pursuits; he was 
no mere shouter for democracy. Yet all 
of his interests seemed to revolve about 
Monticello. Indeed, his love for his 
home and its surroundings lent color to 
his entire ideology. The United States 
he aimed at, in the main, was a sort of 
United States of Monticellos. His own 
Monticello was not without an aristo- 
cratic flavor; vastly different, it is true, 
from the Philadelphia aristocracy of 
Mrs. Bingham which Hamilton loved— 
but none the less an aristocracy. 

Hirst grasps the significance, and infuses 
into kis book much of the picture that 
has been given us by Wilstach in his 
Jefferson and Monticello. 

The letters included in Wilstach’s vol- 
ume, The Correspondence of John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson, have been well selected 
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and edited, although they throw more 
light on Adams than on Jefferson. What 
we have here is the account of a friendship 
regained and maintained into their closing 
days by a correspondence which varies 
from what is trite to what is penetrating, 
and from what is jocose to what is of the 
utmost gravity. Both characters espy the 
undertaker making ready at the foot of the 
hill. They are full of speculations as to 
when they will reach him, and curiously 
enough, they were destined to breast his 
tape on the very same day, within an hour 
of each other. Meanwhile they devoted 
themselves to the subjects of politics, 
religion, and the value and meaning of 
life. The remarkable thing is that their 
interests and intellects endured to the 
last. 
Joun Gitpert Hetserc. 
The Brookings Graduate School. 


Occrpentat INTERPRETATIONS OF THE Far Easter 
Prosrem. By H. G. Woodhead, C. B. E., H. & 
Norton, and Julean Arnold. University of 
Chicago Press, 1925, 246 pp. $2.00. 

OrrentaL INTERPRETATIONS OF THE Far Easrean 
Prostzm. By Count Michimasa Soyeshim a and 
Dr. P. W. Kuo. University of Chicago Press, 


1925, 213 pp. $2.00. 


These addresses, delivered during the 
summer of 1925 at the University of 
Chicago on the Norman Wait Hartis 
Foundation, give a series of opinions on 
the problems of China, Japan, and eastern 
Russia some of which differ from each 
other in interesting fashion. Mr. Wood- 
head, editor or the ‘“‘Pekin and Tientsin 
Times’’ is a British imperialist of the old 
school, irritated by the unwonted a 
tionalistic fervor or present day Chinese, 
unable to understand why European favors 
are not accepted with the Celestial bland- 
ness of the older days, pessimistic as t0 
China’s future. Mr. Norton is an Ameti- 
can business man and publicist with the 
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ability to put his knowledge of the history 
of the Far East in easily digestible form. 
Mr. Arnold is an American consul with a 
consular familiarity with statistics and 
eye for business opportunities and a very 
unconsular attractiveness of style. Count 
Soyeshima gives the impression of being a 
poet and philosopher turned statesman, a 
member of the Japanese House of Peers, 
in sympathy with Japan's ambition to 
expand, and possessed of a somewhat naive 
belief that others, the Koreans for example, 
will share his sympathy if they can only 
be shown the advantages of efficient inter- 
ference by Japan as against wasteful 
liberty. Dr. Kuo, President of South- 
eastern University at Nanking, presents a 
scholarly and convincing plea for a policy 
of hands-off in China. 

The most emphatic difference of opinion 
shown by these writers is that between 
Mr. Woodhead and Dr. Kuo. Mr. Wood- 
head leads up to his discouraged picture 
of conditions in China by describing the 
civil wars since the beginning of the 
century and emphasizing the fact that a 
principle has never been at stake but 
that each war has been caused by petty 
jealousies and ambitions. China cannot 
govern herself, her courts cannot provide 
justice for the foreigner, she is just stupid 
enough to be attracted by bolshevik 
propaganda. This propaganda is even 
receiving encouragement in some of the 
more radical missionary institutions. Stu- 
dents are banding together for activity in 
fields of which they know nothing. The 
shooting on the mob of students and labor- 
ets in Shanghai in May 1925 was quite 
justified. 

Into details of this sort Mr. Woodhead 
goes, but one misses any account of the 
inhuman conditions under which Chinese 
laborers live who work in mills owned by 
foreign capital, or of the injustice to the 
Chinese of the system which provides for 
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two courts and two sets of law. There is 
no mention of the fact that the Chinese 
who live in the concession area at Shang- 
hai pay seventy per cent of the taxes yet 
are debarred from its privileges, nor of 
the circumstance that the Soviet govern- 
ment is the only European government 
which has voluntarily renounced all 
privileges, including that of extra-terri- 
toriality, allowed by pre-war treaties. 
It is small wonder that the advances of 
such a government are received with favor. 
As for the radical missionary institutions, 
Mr. Woodhead can only attribute their 
actions to the desire to martyr themselves 
for a cause. But he seems to forget that 
a martyr is, etymciogically, a witness, 
and to be unable to see that the truth to 
which these liberal mzn and women are 
witnessing, at the risk of position and 
salary, is nothing but the ideal for which 
the world war presumably was fought— 
democracy, self-determination. 

Mr. Norton's story of Russia's expan- 
sion toward the east reads like a romance. 
But it is one which may easily have a 
tragic ending. As Mr. Norton points 
out, Russia has today, in spite of the set- 
back of the Japanese war, a commanding 
position in the Far East. And whether 
its government by Tsarist or Soviet, Russia 
is a nation of one hundred and fifty million 
people pressing outward and eastward, 
intent on securing an outlet free from 
Arctic ice. Mr. Norton believes that 
Russia is now preparing to realize her 
ambitions by stirring up China against 
Japan and Britain. Japan is today sup 
porting the Chinese general Chang, while 
Russia is behind his rival, Feng. The 
interests of Japan and Russia conflict so 
fundamentally in Manchuria that another 
war is, in Mr. Norton's opinion, much 
more than a possibility. 


Mr. Arnold is more optimistic. Dis- 


cussing China’s future he brings out the 
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fact that its politics will become stable 
if its economic situation can only be 
straightened out. As soon as lines of 
communication are improved productivity 
will increase, and the greater opportunity 
for remunerative employment will mean 
less temptation to brigandage. This im- 
provement should be brought about by 
the very thing which Mr. Woodhead 
deplores, viz. the growing nationalistic 
consciousness. The Chinese have ability, 
they have almost unlimited mining and 
agricultural resources, and they are wak- 
ing up to both these facts. There should 
be no immediate ‘’Yellow Peril’’ as far as 
Chinese expansion is concerned. Enough 
arable land awaits improvement to keep 
even China’s vast population busy for 
fifty years at least. 

The most striking thing about Count 
Soyeshima’s defense of Japan’s foreign 
policy is his account of the sudden 
awakening of the island kingdom to the 
fact that much of the Asiatic world had 
already been seized in the interests of 
European imperialism. India, parts of 
China, Java, Sumatra, the Philippines, 
Australia, New Zealand, and all the 
fertile islands of the Pacific were gone by 
the time Japan became a world power. 
Russia had taken the northern half of 
Saghalien, a Korean Island had gone to 
Britain for a coaling station and the 
scramble for Africa was about to begin. 
In self defense, says this author, Japan 
had to anticipate Russia’s designs on 
Korea and Manchuria. The mistaken 
part of the policy was the collision with 
China. Leaders of both countries should 
have realized that Russia was the common 
enemy. Count Soyeshima repeats much 
of the familiar claim that Japan has 
China's interests at heart. He does not 


undertake to defend the Twenty-one 
demands but treats them as a dead issue. 
A new era of amity should begin, 
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Japan's liberal Foreign Secretary, Baron 
Shidehara. 

Dr. Kuo’s contribution is a spirited plea 
for a sympathetic understanding of China’s 
troubles. Fourteen years of disorder is 
not a long period when one remembers 
the struggles other, smaller democracies 
have had. China's latent power is re. 
flected in the fact that in spite of civil wars 
her trade has increased, roads have been 
built, her education has been socialized 
and adapted to the needs of the country, 
and her industrial life has greatly ex 
panded. The antiforeign movement is 
but the sign of an awakening national 
consciousness. Japan is today more con- 
ciliatory than she has been for years, 
The success of China at the Washington 
conference gives confidence. Only, Dr. 
Kuo reminds us, the promises of that con- 
ference must not be repudiated. Japan, 
for example, is not living up to her postals 
agreement. And the United States must 
be more scrupulous about its treaty em 
gagements. The present immigration law 
conflicts with the treaty of 1880. Above 
all, foreign nations must desist from their 
policy of imposing on China conditions 
which they would not tolerate them 
selves. Dr. Kuo closes with an appre 
ciation of what American education has 
done for China and a wholly appropriate 
appeal that in the future the exchange of 
ideas may be less one-sided and that 
America may become as eager to learn 
from China as she is to teach her. 

Out of the whole discussion the distinet 
impression emerges that the future of the 
Far East lies with China, that Chinas 
future depends on her economic develop 
ment, and that this in turn will follow 
political stability. And the coming of 
the latter will be hastened if foreign 
powers will discontinue their intriguing 
and their support of one Chinese general 





he thinks, under the leadership of 
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inst another and will leave the Chinese 
to work out their own political destiny. 
Jj. S. Brxuer. 
Smith College. 


Economics oF Business Cycrzs. By Arthur B. 
Adams, Ph.D., New York: McGraw-Hill Book 


Company, 1925, x, 268 pp. $3.00. 


The so-called business cycles, that is, 
periodical changes in price levels, due 
| mostly to alternating inflations and con- 
tractions of the currency, with the at- 
tendant conditions of trade booms and 
quickened industrial production on the 
one hand, and trade depressions, lowered 
or suspended industrial activities, and 
wide-spread unemployment on the other 
hand, are among the most important 
phenomena of the present economic sys- 
tem, that is to say of the regime of prices, 
of money and credit. 

Professor Adams presents this subject 
in the form of a text book suitable for 
college courses. In a preliminary chapter 
he describes briefly the ‘‘Present Business 
System,’’ pointing out in particular that 
the motive force which propels this sys- 
} tem is the quest of the business man for 
profits, and that the system is not organ- 
ized for the purpose of advancing general 
economic welfare. 

This gives the proper perspective for the 
second chapter which deals with the 
“Economic Equilibrium.’’ In this con- 
nection the author emphasizes very prop- 
etly that such a thing as a perfect equi- 
librium would be impossible in a modern 
industrial nation. The concept of an 
economic equilibrium, therefore, as the 
author uses the term, ‘‘does not necessarily 
presuppose stable wages, interests, rents, 
and profits’’ but merely precludes ‘‘rapid 
or violent changes in the distribution of 
the current money income.” 

This definition of the economic equilib- 
tum prepares the way for the discussion 
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Cin the third chapter) of the ‘‘Nature of 
Business Cycles’ which are, as the author 
says, ‘‘commonly, though not invariably, 
composed of a complete price movement 
coasisting of an upward swing followed 
by a downward swing’’ and involve ‘‘a 
period of prosperity,”’ ‘‘a period of 
liquidation or crisis,"’ ‘‘a period of depres- 
sion,’’ and ‘‘a period of recovery.”’ 

The fourth chapter contains a detailed 
statistical description of business cycles 
illustrated by numerous graphs. It covers 
46 pages. 

Chapters V to IX make it clear that 
business cycles are monetary phenomena 
and are the result of expansions and con- 
tractions of credit. To quote: ‘‘One of 
the salient characteristics of business 
cycles is the expansion and contraction 
of bank credit as cycles go from one phase 
or stage to another.’’ ‘‘One should have 
a very faulty understanding of the problem 
without a fairly accurate knowledge of 
the fundamental relationship of bank 
credit to market supply, market demand 
and general price level.’’ This aspect of 
his subject the author discusses in detail 
on about 100 pages, that is more than one- 
third of the book. 

Chapter X contains brief discussions and 
criticisms of a number of different theories 
about business cycles. 

In the XIth and last chapter, the author 
takes up the problem of the control of 
business cycles. He does not believe that 
such a control could be accomplished by. 
private methods because of the difficulty 
of inducing a sufficient number of business 
men, operating for private profit, to retard 
the upward swing of prices when once it 
has started. But he seems to think that 
such a control may be made effective 
through the public regulation of “‘In- 
vestment Credit’’ and through the *‘Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks.’’ The alternative of 
doing away with private ownership of 
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fundamental industries and operating them 
by the government, the author rejects, 
for he believes that the injuries inflicted 
by government ownership upon the wel- 
fare of economic society, would be worse 
than the damage done by business cycles 
under private ownership. 

In the preface of the book the author 
expresses the opinion that ‘‘business cycles 
are not inevitable manifestations of our 
present business system.’’ He opposes 
the theory that each business cycle is 
generated by a previous one and itself 
generates a succeeding one. As indicated 
above, he believes, that business cycles 
may be controlled through control of the 
money market. With this the reviewer 
agrees, although he doubts that the money 
market can be effectively regulated and 
controlled in our ever changing industrial 
environment. 

Professor Adams’ book is written as a 
text book and as such has the advantages 
of exposition that a good text book ought 
to have, namely, convenient divisions and 
subdivisions in chapters and sections and 
proper emphasis on important points. 
The book, however, is not merely a 
compilation like many text books, but 
conveys the analysis and thought of a 
single mind, consistently carried through 
and presented as a unit. The book 
ought to be easily teachable even in the 
hands of less experienced instructors 
than the author. 

Herman Hitmer. 

University of California 

Southern Branch. 


Tae Purcnasinc Power or THE Consumer. A 
Sratisrica Inpex. By William A. Berridge, 
Emma A. Winslow, Richard A. Flinn, Chicago: A. 
W. Shaw Co., 1925. $4.00. 


Under present day conditions selling 
goods is, from the point of view of the 
producer's profits, more important than 





making goods. The enormous sums spent 
on advertising and on salesmanship reflect 
this situation. In this connection these 
essays, the prize winners in the J. Walter 
Thompson Co. competition for the three 
best essays on the subject, “‘A Statistical 
Index of the Purchasing Power of Consum- 
ers in the United States,"’ are of special 
interest as an attempt to help the advertis. 
ing manager time his campaigns on a 
scientific basis with reference to the vary- 
ing ability of his potential customers to buy, 

The writers were of course limited by 
the terms of the contest. None of the 
studies discusses in any way the reason 
for the variation in the purchasing power 
of the consumer nor the social implications 
either or this variation in ability to buy 
nor of the type of goods and services which 
the consumer demands. Their contribv- 
tion lies in the development of a method 
which might aid in the solution of such 
problems though such was not their 
purpose. 

The first essay by William A. Berridge 
presents a well thought-out method for 
the making of an index of the purchasing 
power of factory workers. This is de 
veloped from the figures of earnings in 
industries carefully selected from those 
for which figures are published by the 
United States Department of Labor and 
by New York State. Each industry is 
given a weight on the basis of its total 
national wage bill in 1919. The Wiscon- 
sin series for all manufacturing industries 
and the earnings series of Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, and of the Third Federal Reserve 
District are incorporated with suitable 
weights. By dividing the monthly index 
of money incomes thus derived, referred 
to the 1919-1922 average as base, by the 
United States Department of Labor cost of 
living index slightly modified, on the same 
base, the purchasing power of the factory 
group is arrived at. 
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This gives an index applicable to the 
workers in industry in the United States 
as a whole. While for the purpose at 
hand an index applicable to a certain 
industry in a specific locality would be the 
desiratum this would require figures for 
earnings and for cost of living which are 
not at present available. 

The Berridge index is more suitable as a 
forecaster than that described in the third 
essay by Richard A. Flinn. This is built 
up by showing the changes in the number 
of workers seeking employment for each 
oo persons called for by employers 
through the State Public Employment 
Offices. This index has the advantage of 
being compiled from timely figures. It 
would seem, however, that the element of 
seasonal variation in the various industries 
would have to be accounted for, and that 
# for the purposes of the sales manager 
some differentiation into income groups 
would be desirable. Again there are only 
six states which have reliable employment 
office figures and it would not do to take 
them as giving typical results for the 
whole country. Further the difficulty of 
distinguishing the significant turns in the 
curve from the minor fluctuations limits 
the use of such an index to the planning 
of sales not more than three months off. 
The fact of the immediate and close rela- 
tionship between employment figures and 
ability to buy is one, however, which 
could be well used for certain studies of 
social conditions. 

Both these index numbers would be 
more useful to the seller of particular 
types of commodities if they were linked 
up with the one described by Miss 
Winslow in ‘‘Contributions from Budget 
Studies to the Construction of a Statistical 
Index of the Purchasing Power of Con- 
sumers in the United States,’’ for it is 
‘sential to know not only the trend of 
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purchasing power in general but the way 
in which it will be distributed among the 
different types of expenditures. 

Miss Winslow brings in a new idea in 
such indexes. From a careful analysis of 
budget investigations she confirms the 
suggestions of the more recent budget 
studies of the existence of general trends 
of expenditure in family budgets. For 
example while the expenditures for hous- 
ing, for fuel and light, for clothing, except 
in the highest income groups, show a 
fairly fixed relation to total income, 
making possible a rough calculation of 
purchasing power along these lines from 
any income statistics, those for food, 
sundries, and savings are modified by 
size of family as wéil as by size of income 
requiring not only income statistics for 
the compilation of an index number of 
purchasing power but also figures for the 
size of families in relation to certain in- 
come groups. 

If the future budget studies collect more 
detailed information as to types of articles 
demanded under each of the general divi- 
sions of expenditure it would be possible 
to make an index number of use to the 
sellers of specific articles of food of a 
certain type, for instance, as well as for 
food in general. 

This volume is of value from several 
points of view. It well illustrates the 
more precise methods of economics study 
which is being advocated in many 
quarters. The interest of the advertisers 
in such an investigation gives promise of 
the elimination of some of the social waste 
involved in untimely and excessive ad- 
vertising. But perhaps the most interest- 
ing purpose which such a work as this 
may serve is as a challenge to those who 
believe that our present habits of con- 
sumption are not ideal and who, noting 
the scientific way in which the seller's 
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investigating the purchasing power and 
purchasing habits of the consumer in 
order to induce him to buy more of their 
goods, will adopt the good in his method 
of attack and hasten and strengthen their 
endeavor to improve our codes and habits 
of consumption. 
Cuasz Gornc Woopnovuse. 
Smith College. 


Tus Tracgpy or Waste. By Stuart Chase. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1925, 296 pp. $2.50. 

Socta anp Economic Sranparps or Livinc. By 
Theresa McMahon. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1925, V, 420 pp. $2.80. 


The proponents of a functional society 
were supplied by the War with a wealth 
of data for their argament that welfare 
and not profit could be made the motiva- 
tion of our industrial organization. The 
attempts then made at a social control of 
our economic life showed the possibilities 
of improvement in the standard of living 
of the whole population, of the possibili- 
ties of rationalizing our behavior as pro- 
ducers and as consumers. In The Tragedy 
of Waste is presented the need for and a 
method of developing these possibilities. 

Written with the swing and force of a 
high grade best seller, with the fervor of 
the evangelist and the data of the cost 
accountant, this book might well serve 
as a model for those who would present 
to the general public suggestions for the 
improvement of society. There is no 
trace of the moralist. Facts, armies of 
them, in such interesting garb that one 
forgets that they are statistics, tell their 
own tale. That is, that in spite of a 
civilization richer in material wealth than 
any other which has ever existed, there is 
not enough in terms of adequate food, 
shelter, clothing, education, and modest 
comfort to go around. We are short of 
even a subsistence level standard of living 
for the whole population. 





The reason for this is waste, waste in 
terms of man power lost, of production 
of illth, of inefficient methods of produe- 
tion and of distribution, of exploited 
natural resources, of poor habits and tra- 
ditions of consumption. Chase's esti- 
mates of this waste in dollars may be open 
in detail to criticism but it is the compara- 
tive figures and not the absolute that are 
important in this connection. One waste, 
which the author has not included but 
which deserves notice is the waste, in 
many forms, which grows out of the up- 
regulated birth rate. 

The author sees the working out of 
methods for the elimination of waste 
as a task for the engineer but still more 
for the expert in the control of social 
behavior. It is another item on the 
already long list which we are preparing 
against the advent of a full fledged science 
of social psychology. We need a social 
control which will lead to the abolition 
of the production of vicious, harmful and 
unnecessary commodities, to more intel- 
ligent selection and use of the genuinely 
good products, and to the development of 
a public opinion hostile to adulteration, 
superelaboration, shoddy, the artificial 
stimulation of wants, quackery in health 
and religion, and to war. With an effec 
tive understanding and direction of social 
behavior the energies of our economic 


system will be directed toward the pro | 
vision of real wealth for the whole 


population. 

Very different in its treatment and get- 
eral method but similar in its conclusions 
is the second volume under review. This 
is an historical interpretation of the 
present day standard of living. Some of 
the wastes which Chase has discussed ate 
explained here as an outgrowth of out 
history and of the peculiar conditions 
under which we developed the habit of 
living beyond our income. 
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The value of this book lies not so much 
in what it has actually accomplished as 
in the suggestions for further studies 
which it leaves. In its discussion of such 
questions as the relation of the labor 
movement and of immigration to the 
standard of living, the peculiarities of the 
feminine standard, so much higher than 
that of the men in one social class, so 
much lower in another, and the influence 
of European traditions of class in combi- 
nation with free land and the early de- 
mocratization of education upon American 
ways, it offers a general treatment of the 
standard of living which should be useful 
a a starting point for more detailed and 
more exact study. The book does not 
mention theories of consumption, nor 
does it make use of the newer budget 
investigations. 

Both Chase and McMahon see the prob- 
lem of the standard of living in terms of 
standards of social valuation. These have 
been too largely based upon conspicuous 
display. With a more even distribution 
of wealth and the consequent bringing 
(loser together of the different social 
lasses, the incentive in this direction 
would weaken. With more conscious 
and thoughtful direction of production 
and of consumption, with more education 
sto the values of commodities by others 
than the producer who is interested mainly 
ifnot entirely, in the profit side, we would 
ievelop new standards of utilization of 
goods, and new ideas on the elements 
«sential for social leadership. 

C. G. Woopxouse. 

Smith College. 


Warrars Worx in Inpusrry. By Members of the 
Institute of Industrial Welfare Workers. Edited 
by Eleanor T. Kelly. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
New York, 1925, 119 pp. 


This small book giving a bird's-eye 


view of welfare work in industry in 
England is written by welfare workers 
having experience in many forms of manu- 
facturing, especially those employing a 
large proportion of women, where the 
movement has progressed farthest. 

The artificial stimulus given by the 
government during the war to the already 
voluntary system somewhat interfered 
with its normal development, and while 
all gains made then have not been held, 
welfare work is carried on in every trade. 
To the reader in the United States the 
chapters on the activities of the depart- 
ments will be a surprise. Hiring, training, 
promotion, records, some responsibility 
for discipline, dismissals, responsibil- 
ity for legal requirements in regard to 
young workers’ certification, to cleaning, 
lighting, ventilation and first aid, works 
magazines, some relations to shop com- 
mittees and trades unions, educational 
work—such is the list of multitudinous 
duties. Most of these are, in the United 
States, carried on by employment or 
personnel departments while only a small 
share that make up welfare programs 
as here understood are included and 
most of those we sedulously avoid calling 
welfare and allude to as community, ser- 
vice, club, or educational work. Evi- 
dently the word welfare is not taboo in 
England! 

The authors take very seriously the 
qualifications of the welfare worker and 
give some excellent advice as to his selec- 
tion and as to the spirit in which welfare 
work should be undertaken. 

The appendix includes more specific data 
in regard to some of the above mentioned 
phases of the work, though it must be 
confessed that the entire treatment of the 
subject is very general. 


Harriet HERRING. 


University of North Carolina. 
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New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1925, pp. xxii 
and 225, $2.50. 

Tus Srory or Man's Worx. By W.R. Hayward and 
G. W. Johnson. New York: Minton, Balch & 


Company, 1925, pp. xi, 245, $3.00. 

Our Prenisroric Forsrunners. By C. F. Vulliamy. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1925, pp. 
x and 209, $2.50. 

Man Berore History. By Mary E. Boyle. Boston: 
Little Brown and Company, 1924, pp. xxi and 
135, $1.50. 


Of these four works dealing with the 
early stages of man’s evolution that by 
Vulliamy is the most complete and schol- 
arly popular presentation of the story of 
the Old Stone Ages which has yet been 
written in a single volume. It should 
find extensive use in the social science 
departments of American colleges. 

Miss Boyle covers exactly the same field 
and with equal authority, but much more 
briefly and simply. Her work has an 
introduction by Abbé Breuil, but is in- 
tended primarily as a story book for boys 
and girls. 

The Quennells have now added the 
fourth to their series of seven volumes in 
the Everyday Life Series. This volume 
is no less interesting than its predecessors 
with which most readers of the JourNaL 
will be familiar. It is an intimate study 
of the town plan of Silchester, England, 
during the Roman occupation. Being 
devoted almost entirely to the one town, 
it gives an extraordinarily intimate picture 
of the culture of that epoch. Nothing 
could prove more effectively the enormous 
degradation which followed upon the 
Anglo-Saxon and other barbaric invasions 
of the West. 

The work by Hayward and Johnson is 
written from a quite different orientation. 
It is fundamentally a study of changes in 
the economic basis of life, and is per- 
meated with philosophical reflections on 
the essential characteristics of an efficient 
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Roman Brrrain. By Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. 





economic structure. It makes little pre. 
tense at an exact and detailed economic 
history. In fact, occasional loose state- 
ments are made. There is no mentioa 
of the dog as the first of the domesticated 
animals nor of barley as the first cultivated 
grain, etc. Such omissions, however, 
are immaterial for the purposes of this 
book, the early pages of which are de- 
signed merely to prepare the reader for an 
understanding of the evolution of the 
present economic order. The kernel of 
the thesis appears to be that the present 
economic system centers around the fune- 
tioning of executives (directors and en 
trepreneurs), financiers, and workers. The 
significance of invention, machinery, and 
the Industrial Revolution are vividly 
portrayed; the rdéle of the banker is made 
clear; and the rise of the working class is 
sympathetically outlined. The authors 
have written a very informal and yet in- 
forming and fair-minded treatment which 
deserves wide popular reading. It is 
primarily a book for the non-academic 
community and might well become an 
important factor in general adult 


education. 
j. H. 


Tae New Nucro. Edited by Alain Locke. New 
Yorx: Albert and Charles Boni, 1925, xviii, 446 


pp- $5.00. 
Tue Necro rn Carcaco. By the Chicago Commis- 


sion on Race Relations. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1923, xxiv, 672 pp. $4.00. 


The first book is an anthology of con- 
tributions of the negro to American litera 
ture, and contributions by others in which 
negro life is the central theme. The con 
tents are, therefore, highly diversified, 
though extremely readable and illuminat- 
ing throughout. The illustrations by 
Winold Reiss, though cubistic in chat 
acter, constitute a study in themselves. 
Any one who doubts that the negro if 
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America has entered upon a new phase of 
‘his psycho-social evolution will do well 
to read extensively in these pages. One 
slight criticism may be offered of the lists 
of authors at the end, namely, the failure 
to discriminate between white and 
colored. Not that the value of a contri- 
bution is altered by the skin color of its 
author, but that from the standpoint 
of the student of race problems it is inter- 
esting to know whether an author of 
an appealing bit of literature is white or 
black. 

The third printing of the report by the 
Chicago Commission on Race Relations, 
first published in 1922, is an indication of 
its permanent value, the generality of the 
causes and conditions with which it deals, 
and the continued interest in and appre- 
hension regarding the increasing contacts 
of races in Northern Cities. The northern 
migration of the negro during the War 
marked the beginning of a new phase of 
negro history in the Northern States. The 
tiots in Chicago in July and August, 1919 
were merely outstanding illustrations of 
friction which had appeared in many 
communities. One must admire the cour- 
age, even the heroism, of the negro in fac- 
ing the inevitable race hatred which 
develops in his search for subsistence and 
economic security in the American indus- 
trial system. That he is gradually and 
inevitably winning a more important place 
for himself economically and socially has 
not prevented his also acquiring a certain 
bitterness in consequence of the obvious 
injustices which have been placed in his 
way. That he will succeed, however, 
because of his special gifts in lyric expres- 
sion, in sanguine temperament and in the 
joy of living, in making useful contri- 
butions to our over-serious and over- 
somber Anglo-Saxon civilization may now 
be taken for granted. 

F. H. H. 
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Tue Crry. By Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess. 
University of Chicago Press, 1925, 239 pp. $2.00. 
Tue Story orDurnam. By William Kenneth Boyd. 
Durham, North Carolina. Duke University. 


Press, 1925, 345 Pp- $3.00. 

The social worker and students of social 
life in general have realized for a long time 
that the rapid urbanization of our popula- 
tion has been producing conditions and 
creating situations that are not amenable 
to means of social control and the judg- 
ments of rural life. Very few, however, 
have been able to see with a sufficiently 
clear vision to interpret the new civiliza- 
tion that has been born and has assumed 
control almost over night. In a vague 
and indistinct way it has been realized 
that this new environment is producing a 
new system of mores and folkways that 
clash with the old, created to meet the 
needs of a rural people. As the result of 
this conflict of ideals society at present is 
in a condition of social uncertainty. 

Professors Park and Burgess have 


rendered an exceedingly valuable service 
in suggesting the lines along which studies 
can be conducted that will scientifically 
interpret the factors responsible for the 
city complex. Their study differs from 
the surveys of the past in that it is 
decidedly more than a description of the 


objective features of city life. It is a 
scientific analysis of the forces and ele- 
ments that go to produce our urban civil- 
ization. While the authors have neg- 
lected to discuss adequately such im- 
portant elements as the industrial and 
religious the work will be highly illum- 
inating to one who considers a city as 
simply a certain number of houses, people 
and things located in a given area. Of 
especial value to the community worker 
is the discussion by Professor Burgess of 
The Neighborhood. Not until the com- 
munity worker has a greater appreciation 
of the various factors which go to make 
up the neighborhood and which Professor 
Burgess has so clearly analyzed will he 
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be able to satisfactorily organize the social 
forces resident therein. Especially in- 
teresting is the study of the newspaper 
where for the first time the cheap news 
sheet is given its proper place among 
forces of Americanization. Not the least 
important of the entire work is the very 
excellant bibliography which will prove 
invaluable to those whose interest has 
been-stimulated to further study. 

Quite a different study is The Story of 
Durham. As an illustration of the rapid 
industrial development of South during 
the past 4o years it is well enough done. 
As a critical analysis of all the factors 
that went into the making of Durham it 
leaves much to be desired. The book is 
somewhat too limited to rate as a valuable 
addition to a library of scientific studies 
of city life. The reader acquainted with 
corporation control in municipal politics 
is left with the question whether, for 
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example, the history of the water com 
pany and the eventual municipal contro 
of the water supply was quite as simple 
as the author indicates. He is also in 
terested in knowing a little more about 
the experiment in industrial democracy 
in the textile industry and the causes f 
its failure. 

In fine, The Story of Durham is a cha 
account of the adventures of the leading 
families of Durham, and the part the 
played in the growth of the city. Cer 
tainly it is not a very valuable addition 
to the larger literature of the presentday_ 
dealing with the problems of city livi 
Although the author ought not to exp 
a very great demand for his work f 
reference libraries yet it should be a 
seller in the city of Durham and 
environs. 

Wittoucusy C. WATERMAN, 

Syracuse University. 





